

"NEVER 



FORGETS." 



MORE THAN JUST ANOTHER PRETTY FACE. 



Says who? Says ANSI. 

Specifically, subcommittee X3B8 of the American 
National Standards Institute (ANSI) says so. The fact 
is all Elephant™ floppies meet or exceed the specs 
required to meet or exceed all their standards. 

But just who is "subcommittee X3B8" to issue such 
pronouncements? 

They're a group of people representing a large, 
well-balanced cross section of disciplines— from 
academia, government agencies, and the computer 
industry. People from places like IBM, Hewlett-Packard, 
3M, Lawrence Livermore Labs, The U.S. Department 
of Defense, Honeywell and The Association of Com- 
puter Programmers and Analysts. In short, it's a bunch 
of high-caliber nitpickers whose mission, it seems, in 
order to make better disks for consumers, is also to 



make life miserable for everyone in the disk-making 
business. 

How? By gathering together periodically (often, 
one suspects, under the full moon) to concoct more 
and more rules to increase the quality of flexible 
disks. Their most recent rule book runs over 20 single- 
spaced pages— listing, and insisting upon— hundreds 
upon hundreds of standards a disk must meet in 
order to be blessed by ANSI. (And thereby be taken 
seriously by people who take disks seriously.) 

In fact, if you'd like a copy of this formidable docu- 
ment, for free, just let us know and we'll send you 
one. Because once you know what it takes to make 
an Elephant for ANSI . . . 

We think you'll want us to make some Elephants 
for you. 



ELEPHANT. HEAVY DUTY DISKS. 

For a free poster-size portrait of our powerful pachyderm, please write us. 
Marketed Exclusively by Leading Edge Products, Inc., 
Information Systems & Supplies Division, 55 Providence Highway, Norwood, Massachusetts 02062. 
Call: toll-free 1-800-343-8413, or in Massachusetts call collect (617) 769-8150. Telex 951-624. 



TRUNKS FOR THE 




Introducing the most logical place to store 
Elephant Memory Systems® (or lesser brands 
of disks): The Trunk 

With its alphabetized library index, you can 
file or retrieve up to 60 disks, instantly 

The Trunk is made of durable molded 
plastic with a hinged, one-piece lid, to keep 
disks safe from dust, dirt, and other detriments 
which disks despise. 



And, its portable. Because the lid doubles 
as a carrying handle so your Elephant Memory 
Systems® aisks can go anywhere you do. 

There's a model for 5V4" and 8" floppies, as 
well as a cassette -and-game file and a special 
Atari® version. 

So if you're looking for the best disk storage 
system on the market . . . 

The Trunk is an open-and-shut case. 



THE TRUNK. ENDORSED DY ELEPHANTS. 

Elephant Memory Systems ' Disks 

A full line of top-quality floppies, in virtually every 5W and 8" model for compatibility with virtually every computer on the market. 
Guaranteed to meet or exceed every industry standard, certified 100% error-free and problem-free, and to maintain its quality for at least 

12 million passes lor over a life-time of heavy-duty use I. 

Marketed exclusively by Leading Edge Products, Inc., Information Systems and Supplies Division, 55 Providence Highway, Norwood, 
Massachusetts 02062. Call: toll-free 1-800-343-8413; or in Massachusetts call collect (617) 769-8150. Telex 951-624. 
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COVER ILLUSTRATION 
BY DANIEL MAFFIA 

The sword, key. castle, treasure, and pi- 
rates tn the cover illustration are recur- 
ring elements in adventure games. 
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Its arcade games look and sound so real it 
seems an illusion to have them at home. 

Its sports games are so lifelike you could 
end up with sore muscles and a hoarse throat. 

In fact, everything about the ATARI ® 5200 ™ 
SuperSystem is designed to make your 



wildest expectations seem tame. 

Its arcade-quality cartridges can't be played 
on any other system, not even with an adaptor. 

Hits like PAC-MAN, 1 Centipede,™ Galaxian* 
Star Raiders,™ Missile Command,™ Football 
and Soccer are here now. Others like Pole 
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This is the ATARI® 5200 ™ SuperSystem. 
The most versatile, controllable and enjoyable 
video game system you can buy. 

1 PAC-MAN and characters are trademarks of Bally Midway Mfg. Co . licensed by Namco- America. Ltd 2 Trademark of Bally Midway Mfg Co.. licensed by Namco-America. Ltd. 3. Pole Position 
is engineered and designed by Namco Ltd.. manufactured under license by Atan. Inc Trademark and © Namco 1982 4 Dig Dug is created and designed by Namco Ltd.. manufactured under 
license by Atari. Inc Trademark and C Namco 1982 5. Kangaroo is produced under license from Sun Electronics Corporation 6. Indicates trademark and © of Taito Amenca Corporation 1982 




Position, 3 Dig Dug,™ 4 Kangaroo,™ 5 Jungle 
Hunt? Tennis, and Baseball are coming soon. 

Its controllers have the only 360° joy- 
sticks on the market. A 12-position keypad. 
Plus start, reset, and the only pause button, 
all conveniently right in your hand. 



Coming soon is a TR AK-B ALL™ controller. 
An adaptor for ATARI 2600™ games. Even 
cartridges with human-sounding voice. 

Compare the ATARI 5200™ with anything 
else and you'll see why we call it the Super- 
System. Because that's exactly what it is. 
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ATARI 

Q A Warner Communications Company 



© 1983 ATARI INC. All rights reserved. 
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Parents! 
The Top -Rated Software! 



Now you can choose from a variety of the most 
wanted programs— TUTORIALS. EDUCATIONAL 
GAMES, DISCOVERY ACTIVITIES, and more . . . 
all from EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES rated # 1 in 
educational software.* EA s new DAYBREAK divi- 
sion offers superior programs designed for children 
of various ages and abilities ... at home! 
• The programs are all self-directi ng. 

So adult supervision is necessary. 

• Tutorial programs are all self-correcti ng. 
• Programs are all self -motivati ng. 

All programs are level-adjustable. Parent or child 
can vary their complexity and create new challenges 
as the child progresses. 

The Programs Your Child Needs Most! 



AGE 


TITLE, ORDER NO. and DESCRIPTION 


PRICE 


3-5 


DISCOVER! (DB-2000)— Directionality, colors, body parts 
with "sprites." Cue cards allow child to work in- 
dependently, (not available on TRS-80). 


$29.95 


7 & up 


PERPLEXITY (DB-3000)— Classic puzzles challenge prob- 
lem solving, logic and organizational skills. Several levels 
of difficulty. 


$29.95 
PRICE 


7 & up 


MATH BASEBALL (DB-4000)— Builds basic math skills. 
Several levels of difficulty. 


$29.95 


10 & up 


REGIONS of the U.S. (DB-5000)— Game-like program 
teaches major cities, land forms, products, and climates. 


$39.95 


8 & up 

T 


ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION OF WHOLE NUMBERS 
(DB-4030) 


$29.95 


U 9&up 

T 


MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION OF WHOLE NUMBERS 
(DB-4031) 


$29.95 


O 9 & up 


ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS (DB-4032) 


$29.95 


R 10 & up 


MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION OF FRACTIONS (DB-4033) 


$29.95 


' 12 & up 
A 

L 

S 


SIMPLE ALGEBRAIC EQUATIONS (DB-4055)— 3 programs 

of progressively difficult levels. 

Level I— one variable, one operation. 

Level II— one variable, two operations, frequent use of 

parentheses. 
Level III— variable on both sides. 


$39.95 



Programs available on Apple II or He. TRS-80. Commodore 64. PET. Atari 800. 
When ordering, please specify computer model and diskette or cassette format. 
Sorry, no cassettes for Apple. 

To order, write or call . Send check . money order or charge to MasterCard or VISA . In- 
clude card number, expiration date and signature. Please add 5% for postage and 
handling. No CO D. 
•k Rating by Queue. Inc.. publishers of "Microcomputers in Education" 



* f I buy more software from EA 
than from any other publisher. ' ' 

Kathy Grubbs, Program Director, E. Whittier (CA) Middle Schools 




DAYBREAK SOFTWARE 1 -800 645-3739 (U.S.) 
(Div. of Educational Activities) 51 6 223-4666 (N.Y.) 
1951 Grand Avenue, Baldwin, N.Y 1 1510 
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Saiata COLOR MONITORS 

... we promise performance 





SAKATA offers fine quality CRT DISPLAY MONITORS which are 
compatible with IBM, APPLE, ATARI 800, NEC and other fine 
personal computers. 

Unusually attractive design with neutral color will enhance the 
appearance, provide unexcelled quality performance. Illustrated 
Model SC-100 is 13" COLOR Display Monitor with linear circuitry, 
composite color and a host of other quality features. 

Also available: Model SG-1000 ... 12" 
monochrome, high resolution CRT 
MONITOR. Model SC-200 . . . 13" RGB 
high resolution COLOR CRT MONITOR. 
Model SC-300 . . . 13" RGB, super high 
resolution COLOR CRT MONITOR. 
Priced below competition — if there 
is any. 

SAKATA CRT MONITORS are available 
wherever personal computers are sold 
or write for technical and 
illustrated literature and 
prices. 



SAKATA SC-100 
COMPATIBILITY CHART 




SAKATA U.S.A. CORPORATION 

651 Bonnie Lane, Elk Grove Village, IL 60007 
(31 2) 593-321 1 /800-323-6647 (outside Illinois) 



COMPUTER 


SC-100 COLOR 


APPLE II 




APPLE III 




ATARI-800 




COMMODORE-64 




IBM-PC 




NEC-PC 




OSBORNE 




TI-99 




VIC-20 





NOTE: ON CERTAIN COMPUTERS 
ADAPTER CABLE REQUIRED. 




"SAKATA . . . serving industry worldwide . . . since 1896" 



30% OFF 

- ON NAME BRAND SOFTWARE! 

THOUSANDS OF TOP SELLING 
TITLES AT A FLAT 30% DISCOUNT 
FROM REGULAR RETAIL PRICES. 



ASHTON-TATE 
BEAGLE BROS. 
BRODER BUND 
DATA MOST 
DATA SOFT 
INFOCOM 
MICROSOFT 
MUSE 



NAVIC 

PEACHTREE 

PENGUIN 

PERFECT 

SIERRA 

SIRIUS 

STONEWARE 

VISICORP 



- PLUS DOZENS OF OTHER 
MAJOR PUBLISHERS. WE HAVE 
ALL THE NEWEST BUSINESS AND 
RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS. 

ORDER TOLL-FREE 

WITH VISA OR MASTER CARD 

800-327-2133 

(305-845-6186 IN FLORIDA) 

KAYDAN 

DISCOUNT SOFTWARE 
NORTH PALM BEACH. FLORIDA 33408 



Daialife 



O 




Call for 
information 

NATIONAL WATTS 
1-800-523-9350 
in PA 1-800-322 9252 

^to^^C* WHOLESALE 

1437 Gordon Street 

P.O. Box 1770 
Allentown. PA 18105 



954 West Armitage 
Chicago, IL 60614 
(312) 472-0004 



EDITOR'S NOTE 



ILLUSTRATIOX BY CARTER GOODRICH 



BOO! . ^ 

THE BOGEYMEN OF COMPUTING 
KNOW HOW TO GET YOU 



The world would be a pretty dull 
place without fantasies and dreams. 
But when our wishes are really unre- 
al expectations, there is hope for lit- 
tle beyond disappointment. That's 
the way it is for all too many com- 
puter owners. 

I can't bear to hear any more sto- 
ries of the people who buy a comput- 
er and wait for miracles to happen. 
Visions of them come to mind — 
there they sit willing their comput- 
ers to perform: Skip steps. Go faster. 
Do better. There are so many prom- 
ises of what a computer can do that 
it's hard to avoid the trap. It doesn't 
take very long as a computer owner 
to realize that the things that most 
excite us about it can also lead us 
down the path to failure. 

Our own unreal expectations of in- 
stant success — without effort or un- 
derstanding — become the bogeymen 
that scare us away. Not everyone can 
resist them. 

Success with a computer starts 
with the realization that you are em- 
barking upon an educational pro- 
cess. The people who realize that sel- 
dom fail. The opportunity to achieve 
a new kind of learning is the real 
promise. To do so. though, requires 



commitment. Remember the com- 
mitment it took to learn to swim or 
to ride a bike or to play bridge or to 
speak French. Those who knew that 
a commitment was required and 
who made it. almost as if they were 
setting out on a new adventure, 
learned. The same is true with com- 
puters. 

This issue of family computing is 
rich in examples of reaping real re- 
wards through a commitment to 
learning with and about computers 
and computing. It's full of stories 
about struggles and frustrations and 
sticking with it and success. And I 
think we've got some experiences for 
you that arc just plain fun. 

To learn to use a computer is to 
acquire a life-long skill. Don't be 
tricked by unreal dreams of instant 
miracles. Give your computer a 
chance to be the real treat it can be. 



6z> 



CLAUDIA COHL 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
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Apple*, Commodore*, 
Timex/Sinclair* . . . 



by William B. Sanders 




The idea of getting your own computer 
sounded wonderful. But now that you have it 
you're a little scored . . . you think it sounds so 
technical. Well, take heart. Relax. Help is here. 
William B. Sanders has written individual books 
about the Apple, the Commodore 64, and the 
Timex/Sinclair computers. When you select the 
one which matches your computer you can 
breathe easy because it'll be like having your 
all-time favorite teacher at your side . . . gently 
guiding you, explaining, and showing. 

THE ELEMENTARY series sweeps away the 
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We make 
them 

H DATAMOST 

8943 Fullbright Ave., Chotsworth, Co. 9131 1 . (213) 709-1202. 

VISA/MASTERCHARGE accepted. $2.00 shipping/handling charge. 
(California residents add 6^% sales tax) 

'Apple, Commodore 64. and Timex/Sinclair are trademarks 
respectively of Apple Computer, Inc., Commodore Business 
Machines, Inc. and Timex Computer Corp. Copyright 1983 Datamost Inc. 



confusion and explains your 
Apple, Commodore 64 or 
Timex/Sinclair in down to 
earth terms, coupled with 
enjoyable cartoons. It 
shows you how to hook if 
up, how to use the key- 
board and work on 
the saeen— all the 
unique things your 
computer can do so you 
can make use of it right away! And 
it also answers those questions you'll 
have about how to write your own simple pro- 
grams, about graphics, utility programs, and 
various hardware options. 

You'll see your ELEMENTARY book contains a 
lot of information. And, you'll also see that not 
one paragraph or chapter is dull or difficult to 
follow. Prove it your yourself. Visityour computer 
store. Open the book. Read a page of the 
introduction, then flip to any page and read a 
paragraph or so. You'll find it's as understand- 
able, as helpful and as marvelous as we say. 



BEHIND THE SCREENS 

PEOPLE, NEWS, AND TRENDS 



EDITED BY JOHN WALLACE 

Spreading Words 
Through the Source 

Writing can be a lonely and labori- 
ous craft, as many novelists will at- 
test. Burke Campbell, a Canadian 
writer, has found a computerized al- 
ternative to the traditional publish- 
ing process. Last November, he used 
an Apple III to write and edit a 
20,000-word novel. The Blind Pha- 
raoh, which he then transmitted 
onto the information network. The 
Source, where subscribers can enjoy 
it to this day. 

Campbell did it all in one three- 
day sitting, dramatically attired in a 
black sequinned track suit, seated 
on the stage of a crowded Toronto 
art gallery. There are other novels on 
The Source, but none of them were 
computer-processed from the very 
first draft, as Campbell's was. 

It's hard to say exactly how many 
readers have plugged into his novel. 
With the going rate for Source use 
presently at $20.75 an hour between 
7 a.m. and 6 p.m. (EST) and $7.75 
thereafter, most people will probably 
be sticking with the tried-and-true, 
and substantially cheaper, paper- 
back. 

Source subscribers who want to 
transmit their writing "on-line" can 
contact the company's User Publicity 
Department. Payment ranges from 
nine to 17 percent of gross receipts 
from billable usage. 




The author at work: His 20,000*word novel was 
composed entirely on the computer and 
transmitted directly to The Source. 



Milk Shake 
Insurance 




"No, we're all okay, but our comput- 
er's gone," reads the caption of this 
alarming advertisement. It may rep- 
resent typical insurance-industry 
scare-sell, but the ad nevertheless 
addresses a valid concern touching 
more and more people throughout 
the country. Columbia National Gen- 
eral Agency, an insurance firm in 
Columbus, Ohio, offers "Safeware," 
insurance for microcomputer owners 
who use their equipment for busi- 
ness purposes. 

"A lot of families really do have sig- 
nificant systems — computers that 
are as valuable to them as their 
cars," says Dave Johnston, an inde- 
pendent data-processing consultant 
who originated the policy two years 
ago. 

Johnston had purchased an Atari 
800 initially to play games with his 
kids. He soon turned to authoring 
his own games and found that, as a 
business tax write-off. his computer 
was no longer covered under his 
homeowner's insurance. So he in- 
vented his own coverage. 

For as little as S35 annually, the 
microcomputer owner can get up to 
S2.000 worth of protection. John- 
ston said that "tens of thousands" of 
people using their computers for 
home-business purposes have taken 
out some form of coverage. Writers 
who do word processing on their 
computers constitute a large per- 
centage of those covered — now they 
are safe for everything from the disk 
drive suffering from periodic power 
surges, to system theft or fire dam- 



age. "We cover water damage, too," 
says Johnston. "Home plumbing is 
not always that reliable, and many 
people keep their computers in the 
basement." 

What about the inadvertent milk 
shake spill? Cola in the keyboard? "I 
hesitate to mention it," says John- 
ston. "We even cover that, as 'acci- 
dental damage.' " He added, "But I 
do hate the thought of a lot of little 
ones let loose with peanut butter 
near the computer." 

Electronic Room 
Service 

Travelers and tourists who've 
grown accustomed to the familiar 
furnishings of a hotel room — color 
TV, flowered bedspreads, and city 
guidebooks — are about to encounter 
a new kind of "room service." 

Since April, 100 rooms at Chica- 
go's Midland Hotel have been outfit- 
ted by a company called Travelhost 
with computer terminals that hook 
up to the rooms' TV sets. The com- 
pany also plans to install modems — 
devices that would allow guests to 
hook up to their own systems at 
home or at work. 

Using the terminals, guests can 
look over computerized entertain- 
ment and dining guides, local em- 
ployment opportunities, airline time- 
tables, stock reports, and UPI news 
wires. The user simply enters a cred- 
it card number, and for an initial $3 
fee. plus a subsequent per minute 
charge, the guest no longer has to 
feel so out of touch. 

So far. the venture has garnered 
favorable reviews but no special re- 
quests for the Midland's computer- 
outfitted rooms. Nevertheless, Trav- 
elhost is proceeding optimistically, 
working out arrangements with 
Quality Inn. Sheraton, and Hilton 
hotel chains, among others. The 
company has contracted to wire 
15,000 rooms, and anticipates in- 
stalling 100,000 terminals by the 
end of the year. 

The only real snag so far is that 
some guests have been swiping the 
pocket-size attachments. Midland's 
Assistant Manager Donna Shaw 
says, "People think that they're get- 
ting a switch to convert their TV 
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WHILE OTHER COMPUTER COMPANIES 
ARE BUSY SETTING NEW PRICES, 
SPECTRAVIDEO IS BUSY SETTING 
NEW STANDARDS. 

MSX™ and LOCO™: Two more reasons why Spectravideo is 
leading the way in Personal Computers. 

While price wars and confusion reign all around 
us, Spectravideo goes about its business, setting stan- 
dards by which all other personal computers will soon 
be judged. MSX and LOGO are the two latest ex- 
amples of how Spectravideo is rocking-and reshaping 
-the personal computer industry. 

MSX AND LOGO. 

It is now history that, on June 15 1983. Spectra- 
video, Inc. joined with most of Japan's largest 
electronics firms to launch MSX: The most far-reaching 
personal computer standard in history. MSX is the 
name given to a specific hardware/software con- 
figuration that makes product interchangeability 
possible. While Spectravideo is proud to participate 
in MSX, we are even prouder of this fact: It was our 
own SV-318 computer that was used as a prototype 
for the MSX design[There are two important aspects 
to this. 

First, all future MSX hardware-i.e. computers, 
peripherals, appliances-will be based on several key 
design elements of the SV-31 8. What does this 
mean to you, the consumer? A great deal, because 
when you buy an SV-318, you will not only be able to 
use all of Spectravideo's own software and hard- 
ware-you'll also be able to take advantage of all the 
remarkable new equipment that will be coming from 
other MSX participants. 

In addition, the software aspect of MSX was 
largely inspired by the software built into the SV-318. 
From the outset, Spectravideo offered built-in Micro- 
soft BASIC as its resident interpreter. Now, Microsoft 
also makes a LOGO program compatible with the 
SV-318. It was Spectravideo's Microsoft BASIC/LOGO 
that helped to make MSX possible. 

Another standard that Spectravideo can take 
credit for is the built-in Joystick/Cursor Control. Built 
right into the SV console, this control is always at 
fingertips and is much easier and faster to use than 
external joysticks or conventional editing controls. 



Certain engineering elements that helped to make 
this built-in control possible have also been incor- 
porated into MSX 

OTHER STANDARDS OF EXCELLENCE. 

While these are the computer standardizations 
that Spectravideo helped to initiate, they by no 
means represent the whole SV-318 story. This 
remarkable computer has also established many 
standards of excellence that other personal com- 
puters now aspire ta 

& Bum-In Super Extended Microsoft BASIC-Makes the 

SV-318 the first truly programmable affordable computer! 

Extraordinary Memory- 32K ROM expandable to 96K, 
and 32K RAM expandable (via bank switching)to an 
amazing 256K. 

B Unparalleled Expandability -A full supporting system of 
14 peripherals, including our new Colecovision™ Game 
Adapter, 7Slot Expander Unit, Floppy Disk Drive, Data 
Cassette, Interface Cartridges, etc. 

B More Available Software-Built-in CP/M compatibility 
gives you immediate access to over 3000 existing soft- 
ware programs. Plus, you can Utilize Spectravideo's own 
fine software library. 

a Advanced Graphics Capabllltles-The SV-318 offers 16 
colors in high resolution, and more importantly, 32 pro- 
grammable sprites that allow tremendous control of 
movable screen objects. 

Many other fine features-Such as ZBOA Microprocessor 
with fast (3.6) internal clock, top-loading cartridge slot, 
lO user-programmable special function keys, 3 sound 
channels (8 octaves per channel!), low profile and 
attractive styling. 



Computer systems you'll grow into, not out of. 



compatible software standard 
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CP/M is a trademark of Digital Research, Inc. Colecovision is a registered trademark of Coieco Industries. FOR UNDER S300» 

MSX. Microsoft LOGO, and Microsoft Extended BASIC is a trademark of Microsoft Corporation FOR KEYBOARD ONLY 
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The Complete Range 

Fifteen months ago Memotech developed the first 64K Memopak, designed to maximise the capabilities of the Sinclair 
ZX81. Since then, using the ZX81 as a starting point, we've gone on to produce a comprehensive range of Memopaks, 
adding 16K and 32K memory expansions, utilities packages comprising a Word Processor, Z80 Assembler and 
Spreadsheet Analysis, plus Communication Interfaces, High Resolution Graphics and a professional quality Keyboard. 
To complete our range of Timex add-ons, we are now introducing the MEMOPAK RS232 Serial Interface. 



RS232 Interface 

The RS232 is an all-purpose interface 
which allows the Timex not only to 
output to suitable serial printers, but 
can link up with numerous types of 
peripheral or even other processors. 
The Interface has two main modes of 
operation: BASIC mode allows you to 
use the range of functions supplied in 
the RS232 EPROM within an ordinary 
BASIC program, and TERMINAL mode 
allows you to use your Timex as a 
terminal to another processor. 
The EPROM functions offered permit 
the user to send, receive and convert 
bytes between Z80 code and ASCII, as 
well as check the status of numerous 
control flags. Received or transmitted 
data can appear simultaneously on the 
screen, and received data may be 
printed simultaneously. 

$99.95 cable $19.95 

Memopak Centronics 
I/F 

The BASIC commands LPRINT, 
LLIST and COPY are used to print on 
any CENTRONICS type printer. All 
ASCII characters are generated and 
translation takes place automatically 
within the pack. Reverse capitals give 
lower case. Additional facilities allow 
high resolution printing. 

$74.95 cable $19.95 
Memopak HRG 

This pack breaks down the constraints 
imposed by operating at the Z80 
character level and allows high 
definition displays to be generated. All 
248 x 192 individual pixels can be 
controlled using simple commands, and 
the built in software enables the user to 
work interactively at the dot, line, 
character, block and page levels. 

$99.95 
Memocalc 

The screen display behaves as a 
'window' on a large sheet of paper on 
which a table of numbers is laid out. 
THl- maximum size of the table is 
determined by the memory capacity, 
and with a Memopak 64K a table of up 
to 7000 numbers with up to 250 rows or 
99 columns can be specified. 



Memotext 

Text is first arranged in 32 character 
lines for the screen with comprehensive 
editing facilities. On output the user 
simply chooses the line length required 
for printmg and the system does the 
rest. Used with the Memopak 
Centronics Interface, the Word 
Processor makes available printout with 
80 character lines, upper and lower 
case and single and double size 
characters. 

$49.95 

Memopak 
Memory 
Extensions 

For those just setting 
out on the road to real 
computing, these packs 
transform the Timex from 
a toy to a powerful computer. 
Data storage, extended program- 
ming and complex displays all become 
feasible. Further details available on request 

16K Memopak $49.95 
32K Memopak $99.95 
64K Memopak $149.95 




Z80 Assembler 



The Assembler allows 
you first to code and 
edit a source program in 
the Z80 language, and 
then assemble it into 
machine code. You can 
now write flexible and 
economic programs. 
The Editor mode 
allows you to code 
directly in the right 
format, manipulate 
inidividual lines and 
control the exact placing 
of source and machine 
code. Routines may be 
merged or listed (even 
to a commercial printer 
using our Centronics 
Interface). The 
assembler mode handles 
all standard Z80 
mnemonics, numbers in 
hex or decimal, 
comments and user- 
selected lables. 



Memotech Keyboard 

The Memotech plug-in Keyboard plus buffer pack takes 
the effort out of data entry for Timex users. The Keyboard 
has a light professional touch and is housed in an elegant 
aluminum case. The simple plug-in system means that you 
are not obliged to open up your Timex, use a soldering 
iron or invalidate your Timex warranty. 

Keyboard Buffer Pak 

The Buffer Pak performs a "housekeeping" function for the 
Keyboard, interfacing directly with the port of your Timex. 

$99.95 — (keyboard & buffer included) 




$49.95 



$49.95 



Note! All Memotech products carry a 6 mo. warranty. 80 
column dot matrix printer packages available at a 
substantial savings from Memotech. 



Order at no risk (10 day money-back guarantee): Call 1-800-662-0949 (Colorado 1-303-986-1516). Or send your 
name, address, phone number and a check/money order/Visa or MasterCard number with expiration 
date to: Memotech Direct Sales Division, 7550 W. Yale Avenue, Denver, Colorado 80227. 
Shipping/Handling $4.95; Colorado Residents add applicable sales tax. 



sets to cable." Soap, towel, and 
drinking glass pilfering has always 
been the innkeeper's lament. Com- 
puter revolutions notwithstanding, 
it seems that some things never 
change. 
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You know the names — Space Raid- 
ers. Astroblitz. Demon Attack. And 
you know the games — exotic shoot- 
'em-ups in which you shoot down, 
blow up, or otherwise blast off the 
face of the earth one or more nasty 
aggressors — mutant aliens, enemy 
bases, invading space ships. Well. 
Elizabeth Stott, and her friend, Lucy 
Ewell. mothers of three sons and 
two daughters, respectively, wanted 
an alternative. So they set out to cre- 
ate a line of nonviolent text adven- 
tures "for girls." The series, named 
Rhiannon Software, is intended to 
"invite creativity, exploration, and 
reverence for life." and is designed 
so that "sensitive boys will enjoy 
them, too." 

In one game, Jenny of the Prairie. 
it's your task to help a pioneer girl 
gather food and other provisions 
from the wilds. In another. Cave 
Girl Clair, you are supposed to help 
the little prehistoric heroine tend 
fire and collect medicinal plants. 

"We noticed that boys were getting 
into computers and girls weren't," 
Stott said. "Games are all directed 
subtly towards boys." Because 
games arc usually kids' first encoun- 
ters with computers, Stott and Ewell 
wanted to design computer activities 
that would appeal to girls. "Ease 
with computers will be essential for 
girls, too." 

"We're not saying that girls should 
all be wimpy. They can be competi- 
tive and active, too. But these games 
arc more congruent with the way 
women have been socialized to think 
and operate in the world." 

It's generally accepted that girls 



don't take to blast-'em-away arcade 
games and the arcade game environ- 
ment as much as boys do. As a re- 
sult, girls often miss out on this im- 
portant first exposure to computers. 
It's another question, however, 
whether or not Ewell. Stott. and 
their Rhiannon series of "softer" 
software will remedy the imbalance. 

Whiz Biz Kid 

Kim Cohan was only 13 when he got 
his first personal computer. It was 
one of those Heathkit models — the 
build-it-yourself kind. "I kept bug- 
ging my mom for one," he explains. 
"In order for it to be as cheap as 
possible. I figured I could put one to- 
gether myself. My folks owned a TV 
station, so I was always around tech- 
nology. I guess I just naturally gravi- 
tated that way." Evidently so. Now, 
at 19, Kim's the president and 
founder of Micro Timesharing, a 
company that leases coin-operated 
computers to libraries in California, 
and also manufactures and distrib- 
utes the interface cards required to 
convert micros to coin-op. 

Cohan began his concern during 
his first year of college. He had in- 
stalled a coin-operated computer in 
a local library in Malvern, Arkansas, 
and met with such success that he 
left school and returned to Salinas, 
where he hocked his furniture to 
purchase three more units. A more 
sophisticated capital-raising cam- 
paign allowed him to purchase the 
rest of his present line of 12. 

Cohan's Apple II plusses and 
Franklin Aces rent for $3 an hour. 
According to George Miller, the li- 
brarian in charge of the program at 
the San Francisco Public Library. 
"Most people who come in use it for 
games and word processing almost 
entirely. A very small percentage 
have used the spreadsheet program 
that we have in-house." 

The interface cards manufactured 
by Cohan's firm allow libraries to 
convert their own personal comput- 
ers to coin-op, thereby keeping the 
machines' revenue for themselves. 

"Typically, coin-op computers are 
being used by people who can't af- 
ford them otherwise, or by people 
who want to learn a little bit more 
about them," Cohan says. In his 
family, such exposure was part of ev- 
eryday life. With coin-op computers 
in their community, though, more 
people might be able to say, "I just 
gravitated that way." 




Bryte College Years 

It has been said that you never lose 
the friends you make in college. 
Since the beginning of September, 
students at Union College in Lin- 
coln. Nebraska, have had a new kind 
of friend and roommate. It's a com- 
puter terminal installed in each of 
the school's 400 dorm rooms. Says 
Tom Becker, director of Union's 
computer services department. "We 
feel that students should be as com- 
fortable on the computer as they are 
on the telephone." 



College years will be brighter start- 
ing this fall, as students will be able 
to word process, program, and ac- 
cess the library's card catalog, a 
computerized bulletin board, and a 
lost and found. In addition, students 
will be required to pass a computer- 
literacy test in order to graduate. 
Gary Dickerson, a senior studying 
computer science at Union, reports 
that while "most students didn't 
really see a need for them at first, 
and a lot of people weren't that 
thrilled, once they start to use the 
computers they'll really learn how to 
take advantage of them." 

He believes that the students who 
stand to gain most are people like a 
friend of his "who really wasn't into 
computers until he heard of them by 
word-of-mouth." A trip to the com- 
puter terminal room last year and 
conversations with the computer 
buffs there convinced him of the ma- 
chine's potential. "Now he does 
everything on it — term papers, es- 
says, even letters." 



If you've got a good bite-sized piece of 
computer-related news involving people, 
trends, or innovations, let's hear it. We 
will pay $25 for each item we publish. 
Write to Behind the Screens, do family 
computing, 730 Broadway. NY. NY 
10003. 
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WE pROVOkE, AMUSE, STiMll ate, spur, 

dcliqhT, AWAkEN, iNTRiquE, excIte, 



If you're looking for computer programs 
that can satisfy you in special ways, take a 
look at CBS Software. 

By working with the true experts in their 
fields, we've developed programs that tickle 
the mind. 

They'll "talk" to you, teach you, joke with you, 
encourage you, correct you, and entertain you. 

CHARLES GOREN: LEARNING BRIDGE 
MADE EASY™ (Apple, IBM)- You'll play 
better bridge by actually learning from 
the world's foremost bridge authority, 
Charles Goren. 

Goren explains to you, quizzes you, 
and evaluates your response. He gently 
reminds you if you make a mistake, and 
encourages you to improve. You'll learn hand 
evaluation, opening bids, responses, rebids, 
and lots more. 

Then, you can play specially selected 
hands that gradually increase in difficulty 
until, finally, you might be playing bridge with 
your partner as well as the master himself! 

SUCCESS WITH MATH SERIES™ (Apple, 
Atari, Commodore) Students who want to 
get ahead in math - or, students who 
want to catch up — will find these 
classroom-tested programs add up to 
positive results! 

ADDITION/SUBTRACTION and 
MULTIPLICATION/DIVISION, designed for 
elementary level and up, are step-by-step 
tutors that actually communicate with 
children, pointing out errors, explaining 
rules, and complimenting students for a 
job well done. 

LINEAR EQUATIONS, for grades 7-10, and 
QUADRATIC EQUATIONS, for grades 8-11, 
give students step-by-step instructions in 
problem solving, flagging errors and 
explaining the correct answers on the 
spot. School Microware Review called 
EQUATIONS "an excellent program...! 
recommend the purchase of this product." 

MASTERING THE SAT™ (Apple, IBM) 

It's a private tutor that helps college-bound 
students score better on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. 

Developed in conjunction with the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, MASTERING THE SAT pre-tests 
students, points out weaknesses, then 
patiently and thoroughly helps strengthen 
those areas. And, as only a computer 
could do, it makes correcting those problem 
areas a lot easier! 

Of course, just as you'd expect from a 
private tutor, MASTERING THE SAT gives 

© CBS Inc A Umr of CBS Inc . One Fawcett Ploce. Greenwich. 
CT 06836 (203) 622-2503 "Aople* is o trodemark of Apple Computer. Inc 
"Atari* is a trodemark of Atari. Inc "CCW" is a trodemork of Children's 
Computer Workshop. Inc "Commodore" is a trodemork of Commodore 
Business Mochines. Inc "IBM' is o trodemork of International 
Business Mochines Corp. 



strategies on how to arrive at solutions, too! 

MASTERING THE COLLEGE BOARD 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS: ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION™ (Apple, IBM)— This comprehensive, 
self-paced preparation program covers the 
four categories of questions found in the 
ECAT. It's filled with what students need to 
score better, and to reach their goal of 
college admission or advanced placement in 
college English. 

MYSTERY MASTER™: MURDER BY THE 
DOZEN "(Apple, Commodore, IBM) 

Mystery buffs can sharpen their deductive 
reasoning skills on this exciting concept in 
crimebreaking: the compudunit! Twelve 
crimes can be investigated by up to four 
players in a race to unmask the perpetrator. 

Would-be detectives are given a map of 
the city and details of the crime. Then they 
are given options— where to go (the victim's 
home? his office? the murder scene? over 
25 locations!), whom to interview first (the 
maid? a passer-by? the cop on the scene?), 
areas to search. 

Whether solving crimes cooperatively, 
competitively, or alone, players have to 
identify the guilty party and determine 
the motives. 

It's no mystery if this becomes one of 
your all-time favorite strategy games! 

MATCH-WITS™ (Apple, IBM) - Here's a 
challenge to your knowledge and powers of 
concentration and memory. Play it solo — 
better yet, in competition — and if that's not 
enough, program in your own challenges to 
your opponent! 

When players correctly match pairs on a 
grid, they are given a piece of a picture 
puzzle to interpret. First one to solve the 
puzzle wins bonus points! 

These programs are only the beginning of 
how we plan to tickle your fancy. CBS Soft- 
ware is preparing lots more for you and 
your family, including exciting new learning 
programs created in partnership with 
Children's Computer Workshop (an activity 
of Children's Television Workshop, the 
folks who bring you Sesame Street, The 
Electric Com pany, 3-2-1 Contact and a host 
of other entertaining products for children). 

We know you're itching for software that 
can do more for you. 

Discover CBS Software. 

And let us tickle your mind. 
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HOME BUSINESS 

COMMUTING WITH COMPUTERS 

One Solution to Overdoing Overtime at the Office 

BY CHARLES GAJEWAY 




You may have seen the new sight on 
trains and planes — snug portable 
computers slipping into briefcases, 
computers that look like briefcases, 
or standard-size computers paraded 
about in padded vinyl carrying 
cases. It's the sequel to the calcula- 
tor craze of a decade ago. A growing 
number of professionals are trans- 
porting computers between work 
and home, or buying computers that 
stay at home. The idea, of course, is 
that these computers will give people 
the flexibility to work on their own 
time. It's a valid idea, but a hard one 
to pull off. I've been commuting 
with, or between, computers for 
three years now, and it's taken that 
long to perfect the trick. 

As a financial analyst for the cor- 
porate budgeting department of Mer- 
rill Lynch in New York City, my work 
involves hours of painstaking calcu- 
lations, revisions, and typing. Ten- 
to 12-hour days are par for the 
course. Three years ago. it seemed 
like I was spending my whole life at 
the office. Today. I have two comput- 
ers at work and two at home. Having 
two workstations hasn't necessarily 
reduced the work load, but it's al- 
lowed me to curtail late nights at the 
office and spend more time with my 
wife, daughter (age six), and son 
(age two). 

This alluring lifestyle change has 
bred some problems of its own. Be- 
cause of my fascination with the 
power of computers, I've had to fight 
(and win) a battle against computer 
addiction, wearing my wife's pa- 
tience threadbare. And before I 
bought a computer for my home, I 
wore myself thin carrying one back 
and forth on a rolling torture cham- 
ber known as the Long Island Rail- 
road. But that's all in the past. I've 
finally achieved some balance be- 



chakles gajeway. who lives in Lake 
Grove. New York, is a senior financial 
analyst in the corporate budgeting 
department of Merrill Lynch & Co. He 
teaches personal computer seminars at 
the New School for Social Research 
and at Future Information Systems' 
Learning Center, and is currently 
working on a book about popular 
software. 



tween life at work and life at home. 

Everything started simply enough, 
with a lunchtime amble into a com- 
puter store. The salesman asked 
what I did. When I told him, he 
showed me VisiCalc, the classic elec- 
tronic spreadsheet program that has 
sold more personal computers than 
anything else. It sold me — on the 
idea of a computer, at least. I was 
spending 10 to 12 hours a day doing 
spreadsheet work (figuring long- 
term cost projections) by hand, 
struggling against deadlines. I went 
back to the office and asked my boss 
about getting a computer. 

SPEED AND POWER 

He was very receptive. Two weeks 
later, I stood in my office, surround- 
ed by a pile of empty boxes, looking 
at a new Apple II plus system. That 
evening. I read the Apple and Visi- 
Calc manuals on the train commute 
home. Over dinner, I enthusiastical- 
ly described the new computer to my 
wife. She was skeptical, but patient. 

Between a reading of the manuals 
and my programming experience, 
(time-sharing on a mainframe), I 
was able to get off to a quick start 
the next day. By lunchtime, I had 
put together an analysis of my latest 
project. Normally, it would have tak- 
en two days to prepare it by hand 
and get it typed; this time, after only 



ILLUSTRATIOSS BY GIL EISSER 

three hours, the answers were 
streaming off the printer. Gleefully, I 
tore off the report and took it in to 
my boss. He was surprised and 
pleased to get it so early, and even 
more so when I incorporated his 
suggested changes into the report, 
printed a fresh copy, and had it 
back in his hands less than 15 min- 
utes later. My first day with my Ap- 
ple had gone well. 

I was so thrilled with the Apple's 
power that I immediately sought 
new ways to use it. But as I began to 
do more and more with the versatile 
machine, a strange thing happened. 
Although I was getting work done 
faster, I wasn't spending any less 
time at the office. Instead, more 
projects were sent to me because I 
could turn them around faster. The 
very thing that was supposed to 
lighten my work load had actually 
increased it! 

One night, during a weary train 
ride after work, I had the notion of 
taking the Apple home. I thought it 
would be preferable to do overtime 
work at home: at least my family 
would know I was still alive. So I 
bought a carrying case and turned 
the Apple into a commuter. Carrying 
it on the Long Island Railroad and 
the New York City subways was a bit 
awkward, but having the Apple 
home was well worth any mass-tran- 
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COMPATIBLE 
COLOR-I . . . 




The popular choice 
for popular computers 
... at a popular price. 



The Color-I Monitor is designed to perform superbly 
with your Apple II, Atari or VIC Commodore personal 
computer and others. Highly styled cabinet. It accepts 
a composite video signal to produce vivid, richly col- 
ored graphic and sharp text displays. Very reasonably 
priced, the Color-I is a giant step above home TV sets 
and other monitors. 



Quality 260(H) x 300(V) line resolution. 

Built-in speaker and audio amplifier. 

Front mounted controls for easy adjustment. 

Interface cables available for Atari and 
VIC Commodore computers. 



FCC/UL approved. 



Just write, or call to receive complete specifications 
on the Amdek Color-I Monitor. 

2201 Lively Blvd. • Elk Grove Village, IL 60007 S_ 
(312)364-1180 TLX: 25-4786 ^ m 
REGIONAL OFFICES: Calif. (714) 662-3949 

Amdek . . . your guide to innovative computing! 



CORR 



• Texas (81 7) 498-2334 



BASF QUALIMETRIC 

A TOTALLY NEW DIMENSION OF QUALITY. 





From BASF comes a totally new 
level of excellence in magnetic 
media -the Qualimetric stan- 
dard, a standard so advanced 
that BASF FlexyDisks' are confi- 
dently backed by an extraordi- 
nary new lifetime warranty* 
The Qualimetric standard is 
maintained without compro- 
mise through every step of BASF 
design, production, inspection, 
and testing. ..reflecting an 
unwavering BASF commitment 
to media fidelity and durability. 

Our FlexyDisk jacket incorpo- 
rates a unique two-piece liner 
that not only traps damaging 
debris away from the media 
surface, but also ensures pre- 
cise media-to-head alignment. 
The result-certified 100% 
error-free performance, backed 
by BASF's exclusive lifetime 
warranty* 

For information security, 
tomorrow and beyond, look for 
the distinctive BASF package 
with the Qualimetric seal. Call 
800-343-4600 for the name of 
your nearest supplier. 





■ 



Enter tomorrow on 

* Contact BASF for warranty details c ; 982, BASF Systems Corporation, Bedford. MA 
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sit aggravation. I worked in the din- 
ing room, and my wife and I played 
computer games in the evening. She 
was delighted; she had been spend- 
ing a lot of evenings alone. 

But after several expeditions lug- 
ging the computer and two disk 
drives back and forth, setting them 
up and taking them apart, I began 
to think about buying a computer 
for my home. 

WAXING ADDICTION 

It appeared to be a very attractive 
idea. By then, in early 1981. I had 
an extensive collection of games as 
well as business software. With good 
home and educational programs 
coming onto the market, I could eas- 
ily envision a home version of my of- 
fice system being a powerful, useful 
addition to my professional life, as 
well as a real family resource. In ret- 
rospect, I see that the early stages of 
addiction were setting in: I was be- 
coming a personal-computer junkie! 

I knew of several people in the 
company who had been given sys- 
tems to use at home, so I talked the 
idea over with my boss. He didn't 
say no, but he didn't say yes, either. 
I discussed it with my wife, too. She 
wanted to see me home more often, 
and she liked having the machine 
for games, but it was too large an in- 
vestment to make lightly. Then a 
miracle — I entered a raffle at an Ap- 
plefest fair several months later and 
won an Apple. I took it home. I was 
overjoyed, my wife was withholding 
judgment, and Apple users at the of- 
fice were envious. 

At first, the new machine was a 
roaring success, not so much be- 
cause I got more done, but because I 
could balance my life more effective- 
ly. Instead of working heavy over- 
time at the office, I'd reach a stop- 
ping point, save my work on a floppy 
disk, and take it home. After playing 
with my daughter and son. and hav- 
ing dinner at a normal hour, I'd pull 
out VisiCalc or a word-processing 
program and do some work at ease 
in my dining room. Then, I'd go to 
bed early with my work done. 

Throughout the rest of 1981. com- 
puters began absorbing a great deal 
of my attention. I was always looking 
for new ways to expand my use of 
the equipment. I also read con- 
stantly. 

But I wasn't working toward any 
specific goals. I was merely absorb- 
ing obscure facts about neat things 
the Apple could do. My poor wife be- 
came a classic computer widow, to- 



tally uninvolved with, and increas- 
ingly resentful of. my latest 
obsession. By early 1982, she tired 
of listening to computer talk and of 
seeing equipment and wires strewn 
around the dining room. She object- 
ed to the situation, loud and clear. 

Then my boss urged me to "get 
away from the machine'' and renew 



some of the contacts with clients 
and friends that had faded some- 
what in my fervor. Dazed and con- 
fused (I mean, I was doing useful 
things, right?), I stepped back and 
evaluated the situation. 

WANING ADDICTION 

I didn't want to give the comput- 
ers up. but I was clearly headed 
down the wrong road. To better inte- 
grate the Apple into family life, I 
bought a desk for my machine at 
home. That way, I could have the 
computer handy, but unobtrusively 
housed. I made an effort to become 
human again. I cut back on my 
game-playing and programming ef- 
forts, and reduced computer-related 
conversations to a bare minimum. I 
relegated my beloved Apple at home 
to the status of a power tool — some- 
thing put away until needed. 

It was harder at the office. Fre- 
quently, people were referred to me 
for answers to software questions 
and advice on setting up systems. 
Much of my work, of course, re- 
quired the Apple. Still, I made an ef- 
fort to focus my activities, concen- 
trating only on immediately 
productive tasks. All aimless experi- 
ments and evaluations were cut out. 

But then, another twist. My office 
got an IBM PC. At first, I was reluc- 



tant to start using it. Most of the 
early programs for the PC were sim- 
ply translations of Apple packages 
that had no real advantage on the 
IBM. A year ago, however. I had the 
opportunity to participate in the 
testing of a major piece of software 
for the IBM PC, 1-2-3 from Lotus De- 
velopment Corporation. The soft- 



ware — a combination of spreadsheet, 
word processing, and data-base 
management — had several advan- 
tages for our office, and I gladly got 
involved. 

Soon enough, I wanted to be able 
to use 1-2-3 at home for the same 
reasons I had wanted to use Visi- 
Calc. But under my new philosophy, 
I found it hard to justify two home 
systems, both to my boss and to my 
wife. My dilemma was solved when I 
was asked to evaluate the Compaq 
portable computer for my company. 

This system, with a double disk 
drive and a built-in monitor, is fully 
compatible with IBM software, and 
folds into a 28-pound package that's 
the size and shape of a sewing ma- 
chine. I can store it in a closet at 
home, ready for use in minutes, or 
carry it to the office if necessary. 

My work situation is now very flex- 
ible, my computer mania is under 
control, and my family's attitude to- 
ward computers is more open-mind- 
ed. My wife, who for a long time 
didn't want to talk about or touch 
the Apple, now uses it for games and 
setting up filing systems. My two- 
year-old son has yet to express any 
interest, but my six-year-old daugh- 
ter is taking computer courses at a 
local learning center. Best of all. 
Dad's come home again. 0 
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HOME-SCHOOL CONNECTION 

COMPUTERS IN THE CLASSROOM 
What Parents Should Know 

BY DANA RUBIN AND BOBBY GOODSON 



Lucy Chiu stared at her daughter in 
disbelief. Six-year-old Sally had just 
described the new robot in her kin- 
dergarten class. 

Chiu marched right over to Mont- 
claire Elementary School in Cuperti- 
no, California, to find out what was 
going on. 

Sure enough, she learned that the 
class was using a robot — a three- 
and-a-half-foot tall, 33-pound elec- 
tronic machine that operates on stu- 
dent-generated commands. Now, 
Chiu admits, nothing her daughter 
says surprises her. 

Like Chiu, parents everywhere are 
listening more closely than ever to 
what their children say about what's 
going on at school, and often they're 
surprised. Many of these parents are 
concluding that in order to keep up 
with their kids, they've got to gain 
some computer savvy of their own — 
however unfamiliar or threatening 
that thought may be. Even in Cali- 
fornia's Silicon Valley, where com- 
puters are commonplace in homes, 
parents are not always sure of how 
they're used at school. Because of 
that confusion, parents today are 
bringing up new topics — and 
doubts — at the traditional parent- 
teacher conference. The subjects 
they want to discuss range from how 
the computer is being used to how 
they can best contribute to their 
children's computer education. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Probably the most important thing 
to find out is how the computer is 
being used. That's true in any type 
of program. If you see only electron- 
ic-flashcard activities in your child's 
classroom, and you're convinced 
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that the computer must be used as a 
tool and to develop logical thinking 
skills, you can raise the question at 
a conference, or even set up a spe- 
cial time to meet and discuss the 
program. If you're already computer 
literate, you might offer your ser- 
vices as a classroom aide — specializ- 
ing in computers. 

Another area to learn about is the 
choice of software used in the class- 
room. School programs generally re- 
flect that choice and it's a major de- 
cision, one that parents may want to 
be involved in. Whether you're just 
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curious, or want to offer some of 
your own expertise, the parent- 
teacher conference is a perfect time 
to ask for a demonstration of the 
software your child is using. 

It's important, though, to under- 
stand what a software program 
does. When kids come home from 
school and report that they've been 
"playing on the computer," some 
parents wonder whether their kids 
are goofing off. It's vital to under- 
stand that computers can be persis- 
tent and patient teachers, and that 
kids can have fun while learning. 
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NOW PLATO COURSEWARE 
MAKES ALGEBRA FRIENDLY 



Algebra can be a fascinating 
learning experience with the 
help of PLATO® educational 
courseware. 

PLATO helps bring out the 
best in your child . . . and 
the best in your Apple II 
Plus or Apple He. 

A new series of PLATO 
lessons can help your kids feel 
comfortable and confident 
about Algebra. Practice 
problems change at random 
to challenge them; examples 
of solutions guide them,- per- 
formance reports encourage 
them. If a mistake is made, 
PLATO shows kids the correct 
answer or how to correct it. 
So before they know it, they're 



into Roots, Polynomials, 
Factoring, Equations and 
much more. 

These Elementary Algebra 
lessons join the growing PLATO 
library of quality educational 




Elementary Algebra 



courseware for microcomputers. 
Other lessons include Math, 
Foreign Languages, Physics- 
Elementary Mechanics, 
Computer Concepts, Computer 
Literacy and Keyboarding. 

See the PLATO line at selected 
retail outlets. All PLATO micro 
courseware is available for the 
Apple II Plus and Apple He. 
Some lessons are also available 
for the TI99/4A and Atari 800. 
For a free PLATO catalog: 
Call toll-free: 800-233-3784. 
(In Calif, call 800-233-3785.) 
Or write Control Data Publish- 
ing Co.,PO. Box 261127, 
San Diego, CA, 92126. 



Warranty available free from Control Data Publishing Co.. 
4455 Eastgate Mall. San Diego. CA 92121. 
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Don't assume that children who say 
they've been playing games haven't 
been learning. Many of the programs 
in the game format have a great deal 
of merit; they have very sound un- 
derlying educational values. So be- 
fore you dismiss a computer game, 
look at it carefully to determine what 
skills and information can be 
learned and whether there are sub- 
tle, but valuable lessons inherent in 
the program. 

Another question parents often 
ask is how teachers are trained to 
teach on computers. Again, there's 
no fixed answer, and different theo- 
ries about when children should 
learn different skills affect how to re- 
act to the answer. Many educators 
believe children should not begin to 
program before fifth or sixth grade. 
That would mean that teachers at 
the lower elementary' levels don't 
need to know much more about 
computers than how to turn them 
on and insert programs. If the soft- 
ware is well designed — or "friend- 
ly" — the computer will do all the 
work. In these instances the teach- 
ers' expertise remains their ability to 
judge the educational validity of a 
program and whether it teaches a 
skill better than more traditional 
learning media. 

When students in some districts 
start learning to program, their 
teachers usually will need special 
training — at least eight hours worth. 
Some teachers learn these skills in 
district-wide programs, while others 
are taught in special classes offered 
by computer stores and companies. 

Computer instruction, like every- 
thing else associated with the ma- 
chine, is in its infancy. Often, a 
computer is brought into a school 
because of one interested teacher. In 
other schools or districts, the move- 
ment starts at the top. and there's a 
school or district-wide program, in- 
cluding a full curriculum, teacher 
training, and. often, parent involve- 
ment. One of the most common rea- 
sons for the wide variations in com- 
puter use in the classroom is that it 
often reflects how much experience 
the staff has with computers. As 
school personnel become more famil- 
iar with computers, policies broaden 
and become more flexible. 

As a program expands, you may 
become concerned about how much 
time your child is spending with a 
computer in the classroom and 
whether the machine is being used 
to replace the teacher. 

Harvey Barnett, a Cupertino ele- 



mentary school principal, answers 
that concern to parents at his school 
by explaining. "Our philosophy is 
that computers don't teach. The 
computer is merely a good helper, 
but it's no substitute for a person. 
Children learn best in a group situa- 
tion — the interaction, the talking, 
the listening to other kids' ques- 
tions. Computers can't do all that, 
but they do enrich and reinforce and 
provide the practice needed to make 
those lessons stick." 

MAKE THEM LITERATE 
AND LOVABLE 

After parents understand all the 
technical aspects of a school's com- 
puter program — the "who, what, 
where, when, and whys" — they'll 
want to ask something more intan- 
gible: How computers are affecting 
their child's development as a hu- 
man being. When parents bring 
their questions to a parent-teacher 
conference, they're finding that com- 
puters can affect aspects of a child's 
maturity they may have never con- 
sidered. 

Lynn Nordby. mother of two 
daughters in the Cupertino school 
district, said she still asks teachers 
the same questions: What kind of a 
person is my child? Is she kind, 
nice, happy, adjusted? Does she get 
along with her classmates? But 
more often than not, she says, 
there's a new twist to some of the 
answers. She cited a recent example. 
During a conference last spring, her 
daughter's teacher told her that 
nine-year-old Annie was catching on 
to computers so quicky that the 
teacher had deliberately seated her 
next to the only terminal in the 
class. That way, Annie had become a 
kind of teacher's aide, helping her 
fellow students with their work. The 
extra responsibility, and the addi- 
tional contact with her peers, had 
given Annie more self-confidence 
about her school work. 

The teacher's remarks caught 
Lynn Nordby by surprise. She'd nev- 
er dreamed that computers could 
help her daughter's social develop- 
ment. In fact, at first she'd assumed 
just the opposite. Many parents rea- 
son that way: If my kids arc spend- 
ing hours in front of computer ter- 
minals, isn't it likely that they'll lose 
their social skills? 

As computers continue to find a 
place in the classroom, parents need 
to ask teachers these and other criti- 
cal questions. In turn, teachers need 
to provide clear answers about how 



computers fit into the educational 
equation. 

There's no question that the ad- 
vent of the computer has changed 
the nature of the parent-teacher con- 
ference. But teachers cannot be ex- 
pected to deal with all of a parent's 
concerns about the use of comput- 
ers. Most parents are convinced that 
their children will need computer 
skills to do well in the adult world 
they'll face. That conviction is often 
the number-one motivating force be- 
hind bringing a computer into the 
home. The key to a successful com- 
puter education, whether in the 
classroom, in the home — or both — is 
parental involvement. 

PARENT EDUCATION 

One of the first steps to a success- 
ful parent-teacher conference where 
computers are on the agenda is for 
those parents who are unfamiliar 
with computers to take the time to 
learn about them. To best under- 
stand what your children are doing 
at school and at home, you may 
need to return to the classroom 
yourself. 

When her two sons came home 
from school babbling about comput- 
ers two years ago, Jan Gil of Cuper- 
tino was offended. "That kind of put 
me off," she said. "I've always been 
one who's up on things, and all of a 
sudden my kids were coming home 
talking about how they'd mastered 
this certain piece of software or were 
learning to boot a disk — things I 
didn't understand. I was afraid 
they'd have more knowledge than 
me. I don't know if it was jealousy or 
what, but I just felt left out." 

Gil took her concerns to her kids' 
teacher, who encouraged her to take 
an introductory computer class of- 
fered by the district. Soon she was 
hooked. And in the process, she and 
her husband Nick discovered a new 
way to relate to their children. "This 
was just another area of their lives 
that I could share," she said. 

No matter where you get your first 
taste of computers, the fact remains 
that a little knowledge can stir up a 
lot of curiosity. Once you under- 
stand the basics, you'll come up 
with more complex questions about 
the way computers fit into your chil- 
dren's education. You'll want to 
know specifics about the work your 
children are doing, how they are ad- 
vancing, and what results you can 
expect. The parent-teacher confer- 
ence is an opportunity to answer 
these, and other, questions. H 
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PRISONER 2 

In a surreal environment of 
misleading clues and sugar- 
coated propaganda, you sur- 
vive by your wits. Can you 
escape? Can you find the bars? 
Apple $32.95 retail. 
Atari, IBM $39.95 retail. 



WORLD BUILDERS™ 

Struggle to tame the galactic 
wilderness and establish an 
infant empire's first colonies. 
Apple $32.95 retail. 



INTERSTELLAR SHARKS" 

Dodge the bureaucracy and 
pursue ultimate success in a 
high-tension, inter-galactic 
entrepreneurial arena. 
Apple $32.95 retail. 




ARMAGEDDON" 

Play the deadly game of rebel- 
lion against corrupt authority. 
(Available in Fall '83) 
Apple $32.95 retail. 



THE EMPIRE TRILOGY By David Mullich 



SCIENCE FACT 



INTERACTIVE SIMULATIONS 11 




RENDEZVOUS™ 

The drama and difficulty of 
shuttle flight and space navi- 
gation are yours, captured 
through accurate ballistics, 
precise orbital mechanics, 
and a stunningly realistic 
3-dimensional space station. 
Apple, Atari $39.95 retail. 



Expand your mind with innovative adventures from 
EduWare. Our Interactive Fantasies startle your 
imagination and test your intellectual resources. 

Our Interactive Simulations put you at the center of real- 
world challenges, which you must solve using scientific 
inquiry and instinct. 

Through explorations in fiction and fact, EduWare leads 
you to confront your world. 



THE BEST OF BOTH FROM 

EDUWAF 




28035 Dorothy Drive, Agoura Hills, CA 91301 • 213/706 0661. 



EDUWARE is a registered trademark of EduWare Services, Inc. • Apple is a registered trademark of Apple Computer Inc. • Atari is a registered trademark of Atari, Inc. 
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COMPUTING CONFIDENTIAL 

NEW AAAN ON CAMPUS: 
The Computer 

BY SARAH KORTUM 



Computers are affecting the social 
life in high school. While traditional 
values (good looks, nice clothes, and 
popularity) aren't about to disap- 
pear, a new crowd, with different 
values, is emerging: the computer 
crowd. 

They don't have a label yet. it's 
just 'Oh, he's into computers isn't 
he?' M says 16-year-old Ethan Du- 
brow. who has just completed his 
sophomore year at the coed Cross- 
roads School in Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. "Since the newer, fairly inex- 
pensive home computers have come 
out. and software is available, the 
computer crowd at our school has 
really become a new thing." Ethan 
first noticed the crowd in the fall of 
1981. as his school was increasing 
its collection of Apple computers. 
"Before that I had never heard of 
them." 

But its members have always ex- 
isted, many hidden in the unobtru- 
sive high school "bookworm crowd." 
who are "looked down upon by oth- 
ers. Probably the biggest stereotype 
in high school is that people who 
don't party, who don't have fun, are 
the biggest losers," says Ethan. 

Now these same people arc being 
noticed. "The people who were smart 
but didn't have anything going for 
them socially now have something 
with the computer." says Ethan. 
"Before they had nothing. They 
could get good grades but that's not 
something you usually bring up. But 
computers are very visible. They're a 
relevant topic. People can see that 
these guys arc good with computers 
and respect them for that. It gives 
them sort of an added status. " 

Now they are easily identifiable 
walking clown the halls. "They might 
carry with them a couple of disks 
and a disk box to class." says Ethan. 
"And their books. And maybe a soft- 
ware manual. 

"In class they will sit together in a 
certain section and discuss comput- 
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ers." But where they all come togeth- 
er is in the computer lab. "You can 
always sec them in there, sharing 
the new programs they've written," 
says Ethan. "It's a fairly small, 
square-shaped room with terminals 
lining the walls. It's sort of stuffy be- 
cause there are no windows. It's not 
messy: they don't allow food in 
there. But it's sort of noisy: the 
sounds of beep tones, the whirling 
of disk drives, and the chatter of 
people talking." 

BREAKING BARRIERS 

Ethan is part of an emerging new 
breed of "crossover" students who 
are members of other high school 
crowds, yet frequently cross bound- 
aries into the computer circle to 
seek advice about their own comput- 
ers. Ethan describes his friends as a 
crowd that "likes to party, likes to 
have a good time, and likes fast, ex- 
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pensive cars." Many own their own 
cars: BMWs. Mazdas, jeeps, and 
Rabbits. Others borrow their par- 
ents' Porsches. The girls dress "be- 
boppy: miniskirts and white 
pumps." while the guys often dress 
"in a James Dcan-ish sort of look: 
faded levis and an old T-shirt, but 
neat, very neat." 

Ethan got his first computer, an 
Apple II plus with a disk drive, as a 
fifteenth birthday present in the late 
summer of '82. "And it was shortly 
thereafter that I became friends with 
people in the computer group," he 
explains. One reason he asked for a 
computer was "because to graduate 
from college one of the things I'm go- 
ing to need to be is computer liter- 
ate." He immediately began to try to 
teach himself how to program. 

When he encountered a problem, 
"I would write all my questions out. 
And then once a night I would call 
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Rana Systems. 
Always A Step Ahead. 




And it's happening again with our IBM 
compatible Rana 2000. This 320K double density 
drive offers a large centering cone for problem- 
free diskettes and our exclusive silencing mecha- 
nism to make it the quietest disk drive you 
can buy. 

At Rana we know the key to our success is 
providing the highest technology, on the best 
possible products, while filling the most possible 
user needs. That is why we spend so much time on 
research and development. Our world-renowned 
engineers were the first to offer increased capac- 
ity. The first to design a write protect feature. The 
first to use a metal band positioner and get 100% 



data integrity, and a 3 to 4 times improvement in 
access speed. And, the first to bring you all this 
performance, quality and dramatic styling. 

This is why our Elite One got the #1 rating 
from Softalk Magazine. And our Atari' compatible 
Rana 1000 Slimline has turned a game computer 
into a sophisticated business tool. And soon we'll 
have a new Winchester drive and a new series of 
very high density minifloppies, for both IBM 
and Apple.' 

So call or write for the nearest Rana retailer 
or computer store. We're Rana Systems. And we 
know that to keep a step ahead, we have to put 
you first. 



RanaSystems 

21300 Superior Street. Chatsworth, CA 9^311 213-709-5484 
Call toll free 1-800-421-2207 In California only call. 1-800-262-1221 
Source Number TCT-654 
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this guy up [from school] who was 
good with computers. He would say, 
'Well, I know the answers to most of 
those questions, but talk to so and 
so.' And than I would go to school 
the next day and talk to the guy 
[who was recommended]. And I 
would go in the computer lab about 
once a week and talk to everybody. 
That's basically how I got into the 
computer crowd. 

"The relationships I have with the 
computer people seem to stay within 
boundaries," says Ethan, who esti- 
mates that he's one of only half a 
dozen crossover students in his 
school of approximately six hundred. 
"We only talk about pertinent mat- 
ters, about computers. We don't talk 
about our personal lives at all." 

Some of Ethan's friends can't un- 
derstand what he could possibly 
have in common with a computer 
crowd member, and resort to humor 
out of confusion. "I'll be talking to a 
guy who's into computers," says 
Ethan, "and then I'll walk back to 
my friends and they'll go, 'Oh. just 
planning a heavy evening with so 
and so?' Or they'll criticize the com- 
puter peoples' dress: 'Look at the 
way so and so is dressing,' or their 
social habits. It's usually sarcastic, 
usuallv malicious." 



But Ethan thinks such rivalry be- 
tween groups is natural, especially 
in high school, where separating 
into groups is a way of defining who 
you are. "I think you are defined by 
who your friends are," says Ethan. 
"Groups are a way to criticize oth- 
ers." Sometimes the sarcasm masks 
a jealously. "I don't think the cooler 
groups would give up what they've 
got for what the computer crowd's 
got. but they might be a touch jeal- 
ous." concedes Ethan. 

"A lot of times my friends will 
come over and see the computer in 
my room and they'll say. That's real- 
ly cool, do you know how to use it?' 
I'll say, 'Yeah, somewhat.' And they'll 
say, 'Gosh, I wish / could learn. I've 
been wanting to for a while. I'm hop- 
ing to take a course soon.' These 
people want to learn about comput- 
ers because I'm sure they see there's 
going to be a big future in that, and 
that it's going to become basically a 
necessity later on." 

DIFFERENT STANDARDS 

While the computer crowd might 
not compete for nice clothes or pop- 
ularity, as Ethan's crowd does, they 
do compete to sec who has a better 
system, says Ethan. Almost every- 
body in the computer crowd has his 



or her own home computer, usually 
an Apple to match the brand used at 
school. Most own at least one disk 
drive, usually two. Many have mo- 
dems, and a great number have 
printers. 

The qualities respected in the 
computer crowd are the ability to 
use a computer and be proficient at 
it," describes Ethan. This emphasis 
on computer proficiency is reflected 
in the ages of the crowd members. 

"The more popular crowds seem to 
be more segregated in terms of age, 
maybe two grades will mix together," 
says Ethan. "But the computer 
crowd has a cross section of ages be- 
cause they realize that people in all 
grades, especially the younger 
grades, have a lot of things to offer, 
which in a popular or cool crowd 
they might not. People who are 16 or 
17 won't benefit from someone who 
is 14. It would be a hindrance to try 
to go to clubs with them, and they 
can't drive. Well, the computer 
crowd kids who are 14 can write bet- 
ter programs than kids who are 17, 
and they can share what they've 
done. 

"They usually make [programs] 
that have already been done," says 
Ethan. "But they don't copy them, 
they trv to make their own without 
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One size does not fit all. Our cases are designed for specific hardware 
configurations. When you put your computer in our case, it fits hand-in-glove. 
Once your equipment is safely inside the attache-style carrying case, it never has 
to be taken out again. To operate, simply remove the lid and connect the power. 
To store your computer, disconnect the power, enclose your disks, working papers, 
and manuals in the compartment provided, and attach the lid. It's as easy as that. 

• AP101 Apple II with Single Drive $109 

• AP102 Apple II with Two Disk Drives 119 

• AP1 03 Apple II 9-inch Monitor & Two Drives 1 29 

• AP104 Apple III, Two Drives & Silentype Printer 139 

• AP1 05 1 3" Black & White Monitor with Accessories 99 

• AP106 AmdekColorl.il or III Monitor 119 

• FR152 Franklin Ace 1000 or 1200 with Two Drives 119 

• FR153 Franklin Ace 1000 or 1200 with Two Drives & 9" Monitor .. . 139 • P409 

• RS201 TRS-80 Model I Computer. Expansion Unit & Drives 109 • IB501 

• RS204 TRS-80 Model III 129 • IB502 

• AT301 ATARI 400 or 800 Computers with Peripherals 1 09 • HP601 

• P401 Paper Tiger Printer (400/445/460) 99 • CM702 

• P402 Centronics 730/737 & Radio Shack Printer 89 • CM703 

• P403 Epson MX70 or MX80. Microline 82A Printer or Color • CM704 

Computer 89 • NS010 

• P404 Epson MX1 00 Printer 99 • CC80 

• P405 IDS 560 or Prism 132 Printer 109 #0090 

• P406 C. Itoh Starwriter/Printmaster F-10 Printer 119 • CC91 

• P407 Okidata Microline 83A or 84 Printer 99 • CC92 

• P408 C. Itoh Prowriter 2 Printer 99 • CC50 




IB501 



C. Itoh Prowriter (Apple Dot Matrix) or NEC PC8023 Printer 

IBM Personal Computer with Keyboard 

IBM Monochrome Monitor 

HP41 with Accessories 

Commodore 64 (or Vic 20) with One Drive 

Commodore Model 64 with Two Drives 

Commodore Model 64 with Dataset 

North Star Advantage 

Matching Attache Case (5") 

Matching Attache Case (3") 

Matching Accessories Case (5W Diskettes. Paper, etc.) . . . 
5.25" Diskette Case (Holds 75 Diskettes) . 
Case Cart 



89 
129 
99 
99 
119 
129 
109 
139 
85 
75 
95 



CALL TOLL FREE: (800) 848-7548 
Computer Case Company, 5650 Indian Mound Court, Columbus, Ohio 43213 (614) 868-9464 




COMPUTING CONFIDENTIAL 



looking at the other one, and see 
how close they've come. It's like pro- 
gress building: they're seeing how 
good they're getting. I know one who 
wrote a Pac Man program. Of course 
its already been done, but he want- 
ed to see if he could do it. 

"It's an accomplishment to be able 
to break copy guards. It's very re- 
spected among the computer 
crowd." continues Ethan. [See "Sign 
Off," page 112.] "Something that these 
people usually do for their services is 
ask for the original disk program, 
and give the copy back to the owner 
of the original. The benefit of that to 
the owner is that he then has a copy- 
able disk that he can trade, while 
the person who did it has an origi- 
nal. People don't pay; it's illegal 
enough as it is. I don't know if their 
parents know. If someone is caught 
in the computer lab at school using 
a terminal to copy disks, he might 
be expelled." 

INCREASING VISIBILITY 

The computer crowd is proud to 
demonstrate their computer skills to 
other students in the school. When a 
vocabulary test was announced as 
part of the final exam, many stu- 
dents who had failed to jot down 



each new word every day panicked. 
One student typed every word into 
his home computer, made printouts 
for the class, and suddenly became 
quite popular near test time. 

"I think the computer crowd is 
easier to talk to than some people 
think, and they're more willing to 
talk." says Ethan. "I've never been 
refused help if I've asked a question 
about computers, because it's some- 
thing that they're proficient in and 
they're glad to show their expertise." 

Ethan disagrees with the comput- 
er recluse image portrayed in the 
summer hit WarGames. "It [the 
movie] backed up the stereotype that 
all they do is sit home and play with 
their computers and plot things and 
build their computers around them- 
selves. I think that's a stereotype 
that's not always true. They're not 
obsessed with their computers; it's 
not the only thing in their lives. 
There's schoolwork, that comes into 
play, and some of them do play 
sports. They read a lot of suspense 
novels: I often see them passing 
around Ken Follet novels." 

The stereotype didn't seem to 
bother the computer crowd. War- 
Games was a big hit with the group, 
says Ethan. After the movie came 



out, "all the computer crowd was 
talking about it: 'Oh, the computer 
screen in the war room looked just 
like all these games I have at home!' 
'Yeah, I have the same ones!' And 
then they talked about all the flaws 
in the movie. They found plenty. All 
of the criticisms were technical: how 
this couldn't happen, how that 
couldn't happen!" 

Is the computer crowd here to 
stay? Ethan thinks so. He already 
sees its numbers growing. "The ratio 
of computer people to noncomputer 
people in the younger grades is get- 
ting higher, just because they're 
brought up with computers." Ethan 
counts only "three to four seniors" 
who are really into computers, while 
in the youngest grade there are may- 
be "two to two-and-a-half dozen." 

How is this going to affect the sta- 
tus of the computer crowd in high 
school? "I think as more and more 
people start to buy computers and 
they become more popular, every- 
body will be talking about comput- 
ers. I think it's going to be at least a 
few years, but eventually it'll be that 
way. I think the computer crowd will 
gain even more status because 
they'll have more power. Then they'll 
reallv stand out." 31 




VK-20 and Commodore 64 

ARE YOU A 
SMART BUYER? 



MINI JINI™ for $89.95 is a smart buy 

• Keep records for home, school, club, or office 
better and more quickly than by hand 

• Hold 50-500 records on tape or disk 

• Have the plug in ease of a cartridge 

• Put addresses, books, and more in order 

• Track appointments, meetings, valuables 

• Print any number of reports and labels 

• Do checkbook, class or sports statistics 

• Make lists for letter writing software 
Available now, in plain, simple English. 

• Visa — Mastercharge — C.O.D. 

• Dealer inquiry welcome 

Immediate shipment if in stock. If personal check is sent, allow additional 2 weeks. 
Prices subject to change. Shipment subject to availability Ships UPS frt collect. 
Commodore 64 and VIC -20 are registered trademarks of Commodore Electrodes Ltd 




JINI MICRO- 
SYSTEMS, INC 

P.O. Box 274 • Riverdale, N.Y. 10463 
PHONE: (212) 796-6200 



COMPUTING CLINIC 

THE VIRTUE OF CP/M 
GIBBERISH ON THE SCREEN 
COMPUTING WITHOUT READING 



BY WALTER KOETKE 



My children are using the soft- 
ware I buy them without even 
reading the instructions. Won't 
they develop bad habits this 
way? 

No, I don't think so. If their meth- 
od works, it works. A great deal of 
the software available today, espe- 
cially that used in schools, is self-ex- 
planatory. Since your children's use 
of the computer is probably self-mo- 
tivated, their "Look, Ma. no hands!" 
approach to using software seems 
like a good one. Indeed, a major ap- 
peal of the computer will be as a tool 
for intellectual exploration. 

"If all else fails, read the instruc- 
tions." is a familiar saying among 
computer users. It's a good motto to 
go by. If reading the instructions 
doesn't work, then your children can 
ask others for help. 

What is a DOS, and what does it 
do? 

DOS stands for Disk Operating Sys- 
tem. It's a special program, usually 
supplied on a floppy disk, that con- 
trols all disk-related activities. A 
DOS on disk can be used only after 
being loaded into the computer's 
memory. This loading process is 
called "booting the disk" or "booting 
DOS." 

The DOS is used whenever you list 
a directory of programs, load a pro- 
gram, or save a program. The DOS 
also controls the physical location 
and format of whatever is written on 
the disk. Did you ever wonder why 
several programs can be saved on 
the same disk without conflicting 
with each other? DOS is the answer, 
because DOS maintains a complete 
record of how the space on each disk 
is allocated. 

Walter koetke introduced computers into 
U.S. public schools, linking the 
Lexington. Massachusetts, system to a 
mainframe in 1964. In 1969 he worked 
with Seymour Papert. inventor of LOGO, 
who brought that programming 
language to the same school system. He 
has written for Creative Computing and 
Microcomputing magazines, and 
frequently lectures about computers to 
parents and educators. 



Sometimes my screen turns to 
gibberish* Usually the problem 
goes away iff I turn the comput- 
er off and let it sit awhile. What 
causes my computer to do this? 

The symptoms seem to indicate a 
heat-related problem. Be sure none 
of the vents on the computer have 
been blocked. Those vents are neces- 
sary for the air circulation that cools 
the computer. 

Your computer should not require 
any special cooling accessories un- 
less you've added additional plug-in 
boards. If the problem persists, re- 
turn the computer for service, and 
the heat-sensitive component can be 
replaced. Be sure you describe your 
difficulty as completely as possible 
when you ask for service. 

Gibberish can also be caused by 
static-electrical discharge, a situa- 
tion most likely to occur in the win- 
ter when rooms are hot and dry. 
Possible solutions to this problem 
include installing antistatic mats or 
a humidifier, spraying the carpet 
with a solution of fabric softener 
and water, or removing the carpet 
altogether. 

What's so great about "CP/M 
compatibility," which several 
computer manufacturers and 
software producers are adver- 
tising? 

CP/M stands for Control Program 
for Microcomputers. It's a disk-oper- 
ating system that can be used with 
many brands of computers. CP/M. 
supplied on a floppy disk, is often 
standard with a business computer 
and is available as an option for 
many other computers. 

CP/M has several advantages over 
other disk-operating systems, the 
most outstanding of which is com- 
patibility. In general, a program 
written on one computer under CP/ 
M can be easily moved to another 
computer under CP/M. The second 
advantage is the wealth of available 
software. There are about 3,000 dif- 
ferent — and significant — applica- 
tions programs available for CP/M 
systems. 

If you want to use your computer 



for business tasks, then the avail- 
ability of CP/M is an important con- 
sideration. If education and/or recre- 
ation represent the major applica- 
tions, then don't worry about CP/M. 
There is almost no educational or 
recreational software available that 
requires CP/M be available. 

I just bought a Commodore 64, 
which is supposed to have 64K 
RAM. When I turn it on, it says I 
have only 39K available for 
use. What happened to the rest 
of my memory? 

All of vour memory is still there: 
64K of RAM and 20K of ROM for a 
total of 84K. However, the micro- 
processor chip in your Commodore 
64 is capable of addressing only 64K 
at any one time. When you turn on 
your computer, the chip must use 
the 20K of ROM to obtain BASIC, 
the operating system, and the stan- 
dard character set; and it uses about 
5K of RAM for miscellaneous system 
overhead. Since the chip is using 
25K of memory just to provide BA- 
SIC and associated system func- 
tions, only 39K of RAM can be used 
by your program before the 64K 
maximum is reached. Rest assured 
that the 20K of seemingly unused 
RAM in your computer is not lost. 
Programs written in machine lan- 
guage, as many are, can access this 
RAM because they do not require the 
20K of ROM containing BASIC. 

How do I tell how much memory 
my computer (it uses Microsoft 
BASIC) has left at any given 
time? 

The Atari and Commodore versions 
of Microsoft BASIC will display the 
amount of RAM left when you type 
prim FRE(0). For Radio Shack and 
IBM microcomputers, type print 
mem. If the number of bytes 
displayed is negative, add 65,536 to 
get the correct answer. M 

Send your questions, either machine 
specific or general, to: 

FAMILY COMPUTING 

Computing Clinic 

730 Broadway 

New York. N.Y. 10003 
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Finally, computer games you want your kids to play 



5pinnaker makes computer games kids love to play. 

But some of our biggest fans are parents. 

Because on top of all the fun and excitement, our games 
have something more. True educational value. They help 
develop a child's learning skills, in all kinds of fun ways. 

5o Spinnaker games aren'tjust computer games. They're 
Learning Games. 

They're written by top educators who know how to make 
learning fun. And by expert game programmers, who use 
colorful graphics, animation and sound to make our games 
so exciting, your kids may not even realize they're learning. 
They're having too good a time! 



That's why children love us. And parents love us. 

And why we're already the leader in the field of home edu- 
cational software. 

5o if you're looking for computer games that you'll like as 
much as your kids will, look for Spinnaker's line of Learning 
Games (in disk and cartridge*) at your 
local retailer. 

Spinnaker We're 
giving computer 
games a good name. 

'Disks for: Apple.* Atari.' IBM* 
Commodore 64."" 

Cartridges for: Atari* Commodore 64 





We make learning fun. 



C1983. 5pinnaKer 5oftware Corp All rights reserved Apple. IBM and Atari are registered trademarks of Apple Computer. Inc . International Business Machines Corp and Atari. Inc . respectively Commodore 64 is a trademark 
of Commodore Electronics Limited 




WE'RE VERY HARD ON OUR SOFTWARE. 

You might even say we're perfectionists. Because at Softsmith™, we give our software the hardest workout, 
the toughest testing, the most rigorous evaluation. The result is software that has earned our confidence, and 
will justify yourtrust. 

In particular, we do three things that make Softsmith software the most dependable you can buy. 



1 

We're picky. Out of the hundreds 
of programs Softsmith evaluates 
every month, we choose to 
publish very few. A lot of good pro- 
grams are rejected; but we think 
you can't be too picky when it 
comes to personal computer soft- 
ware. Our selectivity is your best 
assurance of quality. 



2. 

We complain a lot. If you were a 
programmer, and Softsmith 
accepted your program, you 
would have a right to be proud. 
But you shouldn't go on vacation 
yet. Because no matter how good 
that program may be, Softsmith 
evaluators will suggest some 
improvements; politely, but firmly. 
We may complain a lot, but 
people thank us later. 



3. 



We insist on plain English. After 
we've made the best program 
better, we're still not finished. 
Because we know that even the 
best program is no good if it's too 
hard to use. So we put a lot of time 
and effort into translating our 
instructions from computerese 
into plain English. 



We publish software you can trust. Yes, we pick our programs carefully. And complain a lot to make them better. And insist 
on plain English instructions. The result is a library of personal computer software you can depend on. Even if you don't know 
a Pascal compiler from an emulation subroutine. 

Softsmith has programs you can trust for all the most popular personal computers. Programs for Education, Home Manage- 
ment, Entertainment, Word Processing, Business, Communications and Programming. Ours is the largest library of quality 
software under one brand name. 

So before you choose a software package for your computer, make sure someone's taken the time to be hard on it. Make sure 
it's Softsmith, the software you can trust. 

Ask for Softsmith brand software wherever computers or software are sold. Or call us TOLL-FREE at (800) 341-4000 for the 
name and location of your nearest dealer. 



Softsmith Corp., a company of The Software Guild'". 



SOFTSMITH 



TM 



SOFTWARE 43k LIBRARY 




THE QUICK BROWN FOX. 



Take a great leap forward in word 
processing with Smithwriter, from 
Softsmith™ Corporation. It's the 
dependable, inexpensive and 
easy-to-use text-handling pro- 
gram for your Commodore 64 or 
VIC-20.* 

Smithwriter uses its power to 
simplify the mechanics of writing. 
Other programs require multiple 
keystroke commands for most 
editing functions. Smithwriter 
does them with a single stroke. 
And Smithwriter's simplicity car- 
ries over to the instructions, too. 
They're written in that rarest of all 
computer languages, plain 
English. 

Don't let the simplicity fool you, 
though. Smithwriter does things 



you would expect to find in pro- 
grams costing at least 3 times as 
much: automatic centering, 
super- and subscript printing, 
underlining, italicizing and 
double-width spacing. The pro- 
gram is already configured for the 
most popular printers, so you can 
start using it right away. 

Whether you're writing the Great 
American Novel or letters to 
friends, Smithwriter is the pro- 
gram you should trust with your 
words. It's part of the Softsmith 
library of quality software. All 
Softsmith programs have been 
painstakingly tested, improved 
and clearly documented to create 
the most dependable brand of 
software you can buy. Softsmith 



has the largest library of software 
programs under one brand name, 
for all the most popular personal 
computers. Programs for Educa- 
tion, Home Management, Enter- 
tainment, Business, Communica- 
tions and Programming. All are 
backed by our Toil-Free customer 
service number, to give you expert 
help if you need it. 

Ask for Softsmith brand software 
wherever computers or software 
are sold. Call us Toil-Free at 
(800) 341 -4000 for the name and 
location of your nearest dealer. 

Dealer inquiries invited. 

1 Requires 16K expander for VIC-20. Available on 
disk or cassette for both the Commodore 64 and 
VIC-20. 

Commodore and VIO20 are trademarks of 
Commodore Business Machines, Inc. Quick 
Brown Fox is a trademark of Quick Brown Fox. 



SOFTSMITH 



SOFTWARE LIBRARY 



FOR AGES 10 THROUGH ADULT 




THAT TOOK 
3,000 YEA 



Later this year, look for The 
Lions Share based on the Book 
of Daniel. You'll be dropped into 
Babylon, a city filled with dreams, 
stargazers, wizards and savage 
lions! 

The Bible Adventure Game 
Series is for Apple II + /lie computer 
with 48K and one disk drive. 
Games are $34.95 each. 

Ask for these adventure games 
at quality computer software 
stores. To order direct, send your 
check Credit card holders may 
call toll-free. 



(Add $2 for shipping and handling.) 

Write for free catalog of games 
and educational programs— for 
Apple, Atari and Commodore 
computers. Please indicate areas 
of interest: 

□ Adventure games □ Sports 
knowledge □ Bible □ Judaism 

□ Bar/Bat Mitzvah 

Call Toll-Free 
1-800-621-8227 





CORPOftATIO 

845 North Michigan Avenue • Suite 843 
Chicago. Illinois 60611 



We 



re re pleased to announce 
what we believe are the greatest 
adventure games of all time. 
They're based on stories that have 
been 3,000 years in the telling. 
They're filled with people, places 
and amazing events right out of 
one of the world s oldest history 
books. The Bible. 

The Bible is where our stories 
begin. But we've woven new ad- 
ventures through high technology. 
With stirring action. Startling 
sound. Dazzling sights. Every 
member of your family will thrill to 
the realistic animation and the 
high-resolution graphics. And 
you'll share in the pleasures of 
this unique, new game source— 
the Bible. 



The first of our Bible Adven- 
ture Games is The Philistine 
Ploy. Based on the biblical 
Book of Judges, it starts 
at a time when law and 
order have fled from the 
hills of Judea. It's a turbulent 
world of intrigue and revenge, 
altars and idols, heroes and 
justice. You'll seek the long- 
lost mythical Treasure of 
the Seven Nations, racing 
against a dangerous Philis- 
tine warrior who is trying 
to kill you! But you don't 
have to know your Bible 
stories to begin enjoying 
this adventure game. 



THE GAMES THAT TOOK aOOO YEARS TO CREATE. 



DAVKA ADVENTURE GAMES. ..WE TOOK OUR TIME. 

Apple is a trademark o* Apple Computer, inc Atari is a trademark of Warner Communications Commodor 




COMPUTING 




FAMILY COMPUTING is a 
highly practical and en- 
joyable gift— that keeps 
on bringing pleasure 
throughout the year. 

Within 1 0 years, the number of 
American households with home 
computers is expected to reach 30 
million! That's why we created 
Family Computing. 

Month after month, Family Com- 
puting offers useful features and 
articles like these... 

Rating the Software • Building 
Your Computer Console for $25 

• The Little Computer That Could 

• Computer Baseball • Keeping Up 
with Your Children • Two Weeks 
at Computer Camp • Visicalc 
Helps You Pick a College, Plan a Trip 

• Care and Feeding of Your Com- 
puter • PLUS, everything you need 
to know about home computers. 

You will receive handsome greet- 
ing cards so you can personally 
announce your gifts. (After De- 
cember 1 st, cards will be sent in 
your name). 



IT'S THE PERFECT GIFT FOR ANYONE WITH A HOME 
COMPUTER. Family Computing, the timely new maga- 
zine from Scholastic, provides plenty of new, practical, 
educational, recreational, and fun ideas for using the 
home computer. 



IT'S THE PERFECT GIFT FOR ANYONE THINKING OF BUY- 
ING A HOME COMPUTER FOR HOME USE. Written in 
plain English, this non-technical magazine will take the 
confusion out of the wide array of hardware and software 
that's available. Lots of hard-hitting detail on what's new 
. . .what's best . . .what it costs . . . and how people use it. 



IT DELIVERS THE BENEFIT OF SCHOLASTIC. For over 60 
years, Scholastic has made learning easy and fun. Today, 
it is a major force in teaching computer literacy. Now 
Scholastic closes the "computer gap" with this new 
magazine. 



IT'S A GIFT OF THE FUTURE. Family Computing helps 
everyone develop the skills vital for this new computer 
age. Each issue brings new challenges and suggestions 
on subjects such as improving school performance . . . 
careers . . . home use . . . businesses, plus games, puzzles 
and fun for the whole family. 



YOU'LL GET SPECIAL SAVINGS, TOO. A perfect gift— and 
at a perfect price. The first gift, or your own subscription 
is just $ 1 5.97, a savings of $7.43 off the cover price. Each 
additional gift is just $1 3.97— so the more gifts you give, 
the more you save. And we'll even bill you next year if 
you prefer! 



PLUS AN 
EXTRA FREE GIFT! 

Give a gift and get a gift! With your 
order, you'll also receive a copy of 
our COMPUTER DICTIONARY This 
illustrated, easy-to-understand 
reference guide contains over 500 
terms and explanations, written to 
help everyone develop a working 
knowledge of the computer. 

Available only from Scholastic, the 
COMPUTER DICTIONARY is ship- 
ped directly to you upon receipt of 
payment. 




If order card is missing, please mail your holiday gift order to: 
FAMILY COMPUTING • P.O. Box 2512 • Boulder, Colorado 80321 




ILLUSTRATIONS BY DANIEL MAFFIA 



The Lure of 
Fantasy and 
Adventure Games 

EXPLORING BEYOND YOUR WILDEST DREAMS 

BY ERIC GREVSTAD 



i 



magine being Walter Mitty, except with fan- 
tasies that don't always go the way you want. 
No. imagine being a character in a novel, or 
taking a wrong turn while looking for your 
theater seat and finding yourself on stage. Or 
imagine that you've never heard of chess, but 
are playing a grand master who won't tell you 
what you can but only what you can't do. Ad- 
venture games — some of the most popular and 
addictive computer programs — are like that. 

Sound like fun? Oddly enough, it is. Ad- 
ventures are very different from most people's 
notion of "computer games'' — home computer 
clones of arcade video game hits like Pac-Man 
and Defender — but they rival the shoot-'em- 
ups as software best-sellers. Last June, the 
Softsel distribution chain's figures showed In- 
focom's Zork I and Deadline in third and 
fourth place (behind Zaxxon and Frogger) on 
the game list. Five of the top 10 games, in fact, 
were adventures. Fantasy games are adven- 
tures' cousins; the fantasy Wizardry is solidly 
in So/talk magazine's Top 10. close behind 
VisiCalc and Home Accountant and ahead of 
Screen Writer II and PFS: Report, all best-sell- 
ing business programs. 

What makes adventures appealing (and of- 
ten frustrating) is that they're interactive — you 
don't play an adventure, you participate in it. 
In effect, you talk to an adventure program; 
you type words and press the ENTER or RE- 
TURN key, rather than moving a joystick and 
pressing the FIRE button. Space Invaders will 
continue to send aliens at you in the same 
(admittedly complex) pattern until you're even- 
tually overwhelmed; adventures will present 
you with different situations depending on 
your responses. The result calls for logic and 
problem solving instead of hand-eye coordina- 



tion. Game players live by their reflexes; adven- 
turers live by their wits. Game players say 
"Yikes! "; adventurers say "Hmmm." 

ESCAPE INSTRUCTIONS 

Basically, an adventure puts you in a 
strange and usually dangerous environment 
and assigns you a task; collect the treasure, 
solve the murder, defeat the dragon. Exactly 
how to do that, or how to stay alive in the 
meantime, is left up to you. To succeed you 
must figure out what you want to do, and how 
to do it. The latter involves giving instructions 
to the computer using a vocabulary and syntax 
it can understand. 

A typical adventure might begin by display- 
ing, as text on the screen, the message, "You 
are in a dungeon cell. There is a door to the 
east and a crawlway to the south." What you 
want to do, presumably, is get out of the cell. 
Since the fundamental adventure command is 
a two-word (verb and noun) sentence, you 
might type leave cell (or go east) and press the 
ENTER key. In that case, the program might 
give the fundamental adventure response: "You 
can't do that." 

Are you frustrated? Not until you've tried 
20 or 30 synonymous phrases and have struck 
out. Your best bet is to examine door ("Exam- 
ine" is the most useful verb in the adventure 
dictionary) and read the additional informa- 
tion, "The door is closed and locked." 

break door. "You can't do that." 

kick DOOR. "You hurt your foot, but kicking 
the door has no effect." 

get hinge. "I don't know the word hinge." 
The word isn't in the program's vocabulary. 
Either it does know a synonym, or the concept 
is irrelevant and you're on the wrong track. 



TWO SKILLS ARE 
NECESSARY FOR 
ADVENTURERS: 
MAPPING, AND 
A TASTE FOR 
WORDPLAY. 



ERIC GREVSTAD is news 
editor of 80 Micro, a 
TRS-80 users' 
magazine . 
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WHY DO VIDEO GAME PLAYERS SAY 'TIKES" AND ADVENTURE 
GAME PLAYERS SAY "HMMM"? BECAUSE ADVENTURE/FANTASY 
GAMES MAKE YOU THINK, WHILE YOU'RE FREE TO DREAM. 



"THERE'S AN 
OLD SAYING 
THAT A PICTURE 
IS WORTH A 
THOUSAND 
WORDS. UNFOR- 
TUNATELY, ON 
AN APPLE IT'S 
WORTH 1,000 
BYTES." 



There is no combination of words that will let 
you take the door off its hinges. 

unlock door. "You don't have the key." 

Aha! Most adventures always know what 
you're carrying — INVENTORY is a helpful com- 
mand — and, though your pockets are empty at 
the moment, you know there is a key some- 
where. 

get key. "I don't sec it here." If it were 
there, it would have been in the opening de- 
scription. 

go south. "You arc in a crawl way south of 
the cell. There is a key here." 

get key. "Okay." (If you typed inventory 
now, it would say "you are carrying: a key.") 

go north. "You are in a dungeon cell." 

unlock door. "The door is unlocked." 

GO east. "The door is closed." Adventures 
arc maddeningly methodical. 

open door. "The door opens easily." 

GO east. "You are in a courtyard. There is a 
door to the west and a road heading north." 
Going west would, of course, put you back in 
the cell. 

This would be only the beginning of the 
adventure, and an elementary one at that. 
Many adventures accept complete sentences 
rather than restricting you to two-word patois; 
nearly all take "E" or "S" as shorthand for go 
east or go south. (Some read only the left-most 
characters of each word. Experienced space 
travelers in Avalon Hill's G.F.S. Sorceress, con- 
fronted with a metallic hatch, briskly type exa 
met hat, meaning, "Examine Metallic Hatch.") 

Clearly, interaction challenges program- 
mers as well as players. An adventure game 
must be prepared for any of many possible in- 
structions, while an arcade-type game might 
recognize only move left, move right, and fire. 
Such sophistication has its price, both in 
terms of game cost ($20 to $100 apiece) and 
computer memory. A fair version of Lunar 
Lander will fit in a 5K VIC-20. but most adven- 
tures require a 32K or larger system with disk 
drive — a machine such as an Apple II or He. 
TRS-80 Model III or IV. IBM PC. or Commodore 
64. There are. however, some 16K cassette ad- 
ventures, and some of genre pioneer Scott 
Adams's original stories have been condensed 
onto VIC-20 cartridges. 

FROM D & D TO POP 

Adventures and fantasy games trace their 
pre-elcctronic origins to Dungeons and Drag- 
ons, the role-playing board game in which sev- 
eral players explore a world created by, and face 
combat under rules known only to. a combined 
author and referee known as the dungeon mas- 
ter. Within the dungeon master's framework, 
mathematics and probability — involving, say, a 



character's "strength" or "intelligence" points, 
combined with some dice rolling for luck — de- 
termine the outcome of various moves: "All 
right, you chose to use your axe instead of a 
sword and killed the troll." or "Sorry, you're in 
front of the combination lock but you can't 
figure it out." 

The first to assign the master's role to a 
computer were Will Crowther and Don Woods, 
who in the mid-70s wrote a game called Colos- 
sal Caves (or, more popularly. Adventure) on a 
DEC PDP-1 1 minicomputer at Stanford Univer- 
sity. A few years later (1978). Scott Adams of 
Orlando. Florida, wrote the first microcomput- 
er adventure on a TRS-80 Model I. Adams's 
Adventureland. inspired by, but not a direct 
translation of. the Crowther and Woods arche- 
type, started the adventure explosion. 

A GAME OF PATIENCE 

Most adventures take 30 to 40 hours to 
solve. (Mercifully, that's not at one sitting: you 
can save a game in progress on a floppy disk 
and pick up later where you left off.) In addi- 
tion to trial and error, a willingness to second- 
guess insidious programmers, and perhaps a 
dictionary of s>Tionvms, two skills are essential 
for would-be players. 

The first is mapping — adventuredom's 
word for taking notes, sketching a map of each 
location you visit. East of the Druid's chamber, 
for instance, you might find a treasure room: 
north of that, an unfriendly wolves' lair that 
you'll want to avoid on future visits to the trea- 
sure room. Combined with every adventure's 
Rule #1. "Examine everything" — there may be 
a magic scroll on the dusty table: the pistol you 
found may not be loaded — maps are indispens- 
able. They help even in the genre's worst cliche, 
the maze (or forest or desert), where moves in 
any direction bring the same mocking informa- 
tion. "You are in a maze." 

The other prerequisite is a taste for word- 
play, or at least a tolerance for the program- 
mer's warped sense of humor. The original Ad- 
venture, after you blunder into its maze — "You 
are in a maze of twisty little passages" — occa- 
sionally sends a different message to cheer you 
up: "You are in a twisty maze of little pas- 
sages." or "You are in a little maze of twisty 
passages." The arrangement of words in these 
sentences compile a code: figure out the code 
and you'll know exactly where in the maze you 
stand. 

Other codes are sprinkled throughout ad- 
ventures. There's a magic lamp in Adams's Ad- 
ventureland-. type rub lamp and a genie ap- 
pears with a diamond ring. Type it again and 
the genie gives you a diamond bracelet. Try a 
third time and the genie, growling "Boy, are 
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Three screen shots from 
Sierra-On-Line's Time 
Zone, which takes you 
through 3,000 years of 
recorded history. You 
are in a cave (top). You 
are inside a Buddhist 
temple, and see a stat- 
ue of Buddha with an 
emerald in his navel 
(middle). You are on 
deck at the stern. Chris- 
topher Columbus is 
standing here (bottom). 
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you greedy.*' snatches back his treasures with 
an angry roar of thunder. 

Even worse is Subterranean Encounter, a 
TRS-80 adventure from Toucan Software. After 
turning north at the fork in the road, you meet 
an unfriendly hermit who will invariably stran- 
gle you to death — unless, showing an adventur- 
er s sense of the surreal, you've typed examine 
fork and take fork. The fork in the road, you 
see. was a dinner fork, suitable for stabbing 
hermits. 

READING VS. WATCHING 

Adventure clues, if not adventure puns, 
can also be transmitted visually. Thousands of 
puzzle buffs take their adventures straight — 
that is, with only maps and the mind's eye to 
illustrate scenes described in text on the com- 
puter screen — but by the time adventures 
reached home computers, with Apple and Atari 
high-resolution graphics, it was inevitable that 
some would add pictures to prose. Many cur- 
rent best-sellers display each "room" (adven- 
turedom's term for any location, whether a 
closet or a swamp, church or barroom) and its 
contents, giving only a short caption and space 
for the player's command. 

In the choice between text and graphics 
adventures, graphics fans point to impressive 
color illustrations and purists retort that 
thinking peoples' books don't have pictures in 
them. They might also add that graphics slow 
down play a bit; you must wait several seconds 
for the program to draw each room, even if it's 
one you've seen a dozen times. 

The real decision for the game designer 
involves allocating memory space. As Robert 
Woodhead. coprogrammcr of Wizardry puts it, 
"There's an old saying that a picture is worth a 
thousand words. Unfortunately, on an Apple it 
takes about 1,000 bytes." In other words, 
graphics, while adding to an adventure's ap- 
peal, take RAM and disk space that could be 
used for trickier puzzles. 

SWORDS AND SPELLS 

A middle road between graphics and text, 
and one which stays the closest to the Dun- 
geons and Dragons spirit, is that of fantasy 
games, which send one or more players wan- 
dering through a treasure- and monster-filled 
multilevel labyrinth. 

Fantasies' graphics — usually a sort of over- 
view or "You are here" map — are more modest 
than illustrated adventures, and players are 
limited to a handful of legal moves rather than 
having a wide range of options under an adven- 
ture vocabulary. The simplest fantasies might 
be compared to arcade games, with cursor keys 
replacing a joystick, plus a few buttons for 
righting, picking up or dropping objects, and 
occasionally casting spells. 

The difference, or advantage, is that fanta- 
sy game characters change, gaining strength 
or experience or wisdom as the game pro- 
gresses. Your Level 1 warrior, encountering a 



couple of skeletons in a dusty cellar, is given 
the choice of fight or flight; choosing to fight, 
after a few turns' worth of swings and misses 
on both sides, you may defeat the skeletons 
and thereby qualify for Level 2. which means 
thicker armor and better odds in your next 
encounter. After a while, you'll be either dead 
or a formidable — Level 12, say — fighting ma- 
chine, sweeping up treasures and tackling 
monsters who grow ever fiercer as you proceed. 

(Should you finally retire undefeated, as a 
Level 27 warrior with 5 million experience 
points and enough vigor to shrug off an axe 
blow, several companies offer sequels that load 
that character from your original game disk 
and put him into an even tougher neighbor- 
hood.) 

Besides mapping, fantasy games require 
ardent bookkeeping. The fantasy hit Wizardry 
allows up to six characters, each from one of 
five species, holding one of eight jobs, with one 
of three alignments — good/human/priest, neu- 
tral/gnomc/warrior, evil/dwarf/thief, and so 
on — plus around a dozen other characteristics, 
not to mention the various equipment (short or 
long sword, leather or chain armor) each car- 
ries. This makes for a superbly varied and re- 
warding game, but it also makes for some very 
hardcore. D & D-style game fanatics. 

ADVENTURES AND REAL LIFE 

While there have been one or two stories, 
even tragedies, involving young people who got 
carried away by or tried to act out Dungeons 
and Dragons, there don't seem to be grounds 
for parents to worry about kids hooked on com- 
puter adventures. If nothing else, logic and lan- 
guage skills might be at least as worthwhile as 
the hand-eye coordination promoted by video 
games. 

While fans argue that an adventure that 
takes about 40 hours to play is no worse than a 
novel that takes several hours to read, parents 
may wish for different kinds of adventures. Co- 
nan the Barbarian is still the prototype for too 
many adventure characters; young children 
might be better off looking for The Dark Crys- 
tal (Sierra On-Line's computer adaptation of 
"The Muppet Movie"), or trying to solve a 
Snooper Troops (Spinnaker Software) mystery, 
than hacking away at the sword-toting war- 
riors. Or they might wander through most of 
recorded history in Time Zone (Sierra On- 
Line). a $99.95 graphics adventure that fills six 
Apple disks. You won't find that kind of adven- 
ture in a video arcade. 

Compared to video games, in fact, adven- 
tures represent something of a phenomenon: 
wildly popular problem-solving exercises. Rath- 
er than laser blasts or instant gratification, 
adventures offer a challenge akin to a cross- 
word puzzle that talks back. Except for the 
adventures that are too hard to even begin, you 
enjoy them even if you can't finish. And if you 
do solve one, you can try the words you've 
learned in the next. Hi 
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Adventure International 

Box 3435. Longwood. FL 
32750: (305) 862-6917 

Scott Adams's text Adventures 
1-12 started an industry. 
Spruced up with graphics in 
Apple and Atari versions, 
they're still creditable competi- 
tors. The RETURN key toggles 
back and forth between a 
scene's picture and descrip- 
tion: elementary two-word sen- 
tences answer the "What shall 
I do?" prompt. Adventure- 
land, the first of the series, is 
good fun and a fine introduc- 
tion to the genre, if you don't 
get bogged down carrying trea- 
sures. Climb the cypress tree 
before you chop it down. 

(Apple II plus. Atari 800/ 
1200. TI. TRS-80) 

Datamost Inc. 

8943 Fulbright Ave.. 
Chatsworth. CA 9131 1: (213) 
709-1202 

The ads for Aztec look like re- 
jected Raiders of the Lost Ark 
posters, but fans say the fan- 
tasy combines modest graph- 
ics with one-key options for 
everything from crawling 
through holes to lighting dy- 
namite. The Missing Ring is 
an enjoyable warmup for Wiz- 
ardry — up to five characters, 
each from one of nine classes, 
can stay together or split up to 



find treasure and battle 
beasties. 

Make sure the CAPS LOCK 
key is down, and never mind 
the graphic tangle when your 
character, a treasure chest, 
and three giant rats all occupy 
the same screen space. Worst 
complaint: Combat can drag 
on for minutes. I haven't seen 
"Swish! Missed!" so many 
times since I gave up softball. 

(Apple II/II plus/IIe/III) 

Inffocom 

55 Wheeler St.. Cambridge. 
MA 02138: (617) 492-1031 

The owners of the abandoned 
house had troubles they 
couldn't sweep under the rug. 
Zork I is the program that 
showed what a text adventure 
could be: it's spawned a fan 
club, the sequels Zork II and 
III. and the All-Time Most Pop- 
ular Adventure spot in a Sqf- 
talk readers' poll. Infocom has 
gone on to become the pre- 
mier adventure publisher: 
their packaging and documen- 
tation alone are better than 
many companies' games (the 
science fiction text adventure 
Starcross is packaged in a 
plastic spaceship), and they're 
the most detailed, literate, and 
witty writers in the business. 
Nobody handles complex sen- 
tences better. 



Suspended is a science fic- 
tion rour deforce (you control 
six robots, each with different 
capabilities and quirks, 
spread over a mammoth and 
besieged scientific complex). 
The mystery thriller Deadline 
is arguably the best adventure 
published to date. Three new 
games, including the mystery 
Witness, arc here or coming. 
Not for beginners, but the 
class of the field. 

(Apple II. Atari. Commodore 
64. DEC RT-ll/Rainbow. IBM 
PC. NEC PC-8000, TRS-80 1/ 
III. Tl Professional) 



Mind Games Inc. 

420 S. Beverly Dr.. Suite 207. 
Beverly Hills. CA 90212: (213) 
277-8044 

The Desecration is a much- 
advertised "Advcnturccade"; as 
you complete sections of an 
adventure (such as stealing a 
spaceship and dodging the air 
defenses), the program shifts 
to three different arcade 
games, and you get some ac- 
tion. The game sections have 
nice graphics, but the adven- 
ture's an appalling model for 
young children: you are the 
"Intergalactic Assasin" (sic), 
proud of the luxuries and one- 
night stands of your profes- 
sion, and hired by business ri- 
vals to murder one Dunmark 



Pykro. 

The game is riddled with 
misspellings and grammatical 
errors by way of tough-guy 
talk ("Am I sec'in things 
again? Look's like an alien"), 
and clumsily plotted. 

(Apple) 

Screenplay 

P.O. Box 3558. Chapel Hill, 
NC 27514: (800) 334-5470 

Dunzhin is TRS-80 Model III/ 
IV owners' answer to The 
Missing Ring: low-resolution 
graphics, but a great series of 
mazes (revealed from over- 
head, but only as you blunder 
through them) full of mon- 
sters and treasure and healing 
and teleportation rooms. Un- 
like other fantasy games. 
Dunzhin lets you control how 
fast you move (from a cautious 
step to a headlong run) and 
where to aim in battle. Don't 
even think of taking on a cave- 
bear until you're a level 10 
warrior. The saga continues in 
Kaiv and The Wylde. which 
can load existing Dunzhin 
characters. Asylum and Asy- 
lum II are two of the compa- 
ny's popular and tricky adven- 
ture games. 

[Dunzhin, Kaiv. Wylde: 
TRS-80. Atari 400/800. Apple 
II, Commodore 64; Dunzhin: 
IBM PC: Asylum I: TRS-80. 
IBM PC: Asylum II: TRS-80) 



Screen shots (clockwise): Snooper Troops, Adventure #2. In Search of the Most Amazing Thing. Kabul Spy. 
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Sierra On-Line Inc. 

Sierra On-Line Building, 
Coarsegold. CA 93614: (209) 
683-6858 

Ken and Roberta Williams's 
firm is the pioneer in graphic 
adventures and some rank 
their fantasies — Time Zone. 
Ultima I & //—with Wizardry. 
The graphics on Cranston 
Manor arc particularly vivid. 
The Dark Crystal, which fills 
both sides of two disks, is like 
the Jim Hensen movie — not 
gripping but thoughtful, 
beautifully drawn, and 
pleasantly low-key. The 
adventure takes two-word 
sentences: steering the 
Gelfiing hero Jen through a 
creature-filled forest. I tried 
TALK CREATURE. Answer: "This 
is The Dark Crystal' . . . not 
Dr. Doolittle!' " 

On another level is Time 
Zone, the six-disk adventure 
that spans 3.000 years. 

{The Dark Crystal: Apple 11/ 
II plus/lie. Atari 400/800. IBM 
PC: Time Zone: Apple II/II 
plus/He) 



Sirius Software Inc. 

10364 Rockingham Dr.. 
Sacramento. CA 95827: (916) 
366-1195 

Kabul Spy is an enjoyable 
James Bond-style adventure 
with good if not stunning 
graphics showing your quest 
to rescue a professor from the 
KGB. Don't get sucked into 
anything at the airport. 
Parents may not want their 
kids to visit Quetta. Pakistan, 
a town so unfriendly there's a 
force field around the bar: the 
bar's called The Devil's Den. 
and the phrase to gain 
entrance is go to hell — which 
is what the game tells you if 
you ask for a hint. Critical 
Mass has a dark side, too — 
the player must find and stop 
a madman intent on blowing 
up the world — but it's got 
great graphics and arcade- 
style sequences. 

(Apple II/II plus/lie. Atari. 
Commodore) 



Sir-tech Software Inc. 

6 Main St.. Ogdensburg. NY 
13669: (315) 393-6633 

Hours of fun? More like years. 
Not only are there nearly infi- 
nite combinations of adven- 
turers, but your Wizardry 
team can spend time at an 
inn. tavern, trading post, 
training ground, and temple — 
all before they enter the maze 
where the loot and monsters 
are! There's an excellent in- 
struction manual: youH need it. 

Wizardry is too complex for 
many, but stands as the reign- 
ing fantasy champion — the 
screen display and scorekeep- 
ing is outstanding — and a vir- 
tuoso feat of programming. 
There are two other "scenari- 
os." Knight of Diamonds and 
Legacy of Llygamyn. that 
load Wizardry characters. If 
you're an adventurer with the 
soul of an accountant, or vice 
versa, bring scratch paper and 
dive in. 

(Apple II/II plus/IIe/III with 
emulation. IBM PC) 



Spinnaker Software 

215 First St.. Cambridge, MA 
02142: (617) 868-4700 

My first impression of Snooper 
Troops I was that it was too 
complicated and required too 
much pre-gamc study for me. 
let alone a 10-year-old. But I 
was charmed by the intricate 
yet logical story (strange go- 
ings-on at the Cable mansion, 
with eight thoroughly credibie 
suspects) and the terrific com- 
bination of sound, graphics, 
and keyboard control in Tom 
Snyder's program. 

Careen around town in the 
SnoopMobilc (which isn't easy: 
if some cars stop on a dime, 
the SnoopMobile takes about 
$20). catch beeping bulletins 
from the Snoop Wrist Radio, 
interview everyone, write 
everything down. Solve this— 
or Snooper Troops II. or In 
Search of the Most Amazing 
Thing — and you're ready to 
graduate to Deadline. 

(Apple II plus/lie. Atari 400 
800/1200. IBM PC. Commo- 
dore 64) — E.G. 



HOW TO PROGRAM 

AN ADVENTURE IN BASIC 



While today's best-selling adventures are formidable feats 
of programming, the logic behind interactive software 
rests on a few fundamentally simple commands. In BASIC, 
you can write an ultra-elementary adventure with three 
statements — print, to display information on the comput- 
er's screen: input, to accept the player's instructions: and if 
. . . goto lines, to trigger different responses according to 
input. 

Here's a thumbnail adventure based on a single fork- 
in-the-road decision: 

10 PRINT "YOU ARL IN A CAVE." 
20 PRINT "SUDDENLY A MONSTER ATTACKS ! 11 
30 PRINT "SHOULD YOU RUN OR FIGHT?" 
40 INPUT A* 

50 IF A$="RUN" GOTO 80 
60 IF A'*- "FIGHT" GOTO 90 
70 GOTO 30 

80 PRINT "WHILE RUNNING, YOU FALL INTO A PIT 
AND ARE KILLED! " : END 

90 PRINT "YOU DEFEAT THE MONSTER AND FIND TRE 
ASURE! " : END 

After describing the situation, the program poses a 
question in line 30. Line 40 waits for your response (A$ is 
a string, i.e.. a nonnumeric. variable). 

The response run sends the program to line 80. show- 
ing the result of your ill-chosen action. If you answered 
fight, the program skips line 50 for line 60. where it's 
ordered to jump to line 90 and display the news of your 
victory. Line 70 is an error-trapping line, which patiently 
repeats the question until you hit upon one of the two 
acceptable answers. 

How does this epic compare with commercial adven- 



tures? Well, the latter have larger vocabularies: a more 
sophisticated program would understand attack, hit mon- 
ster, flee, run away, and so on. as well as the two words 
used here. And real adventures don't have simple forks in 
the road, but place settings for 12: there may be a dozen 
possible responses, each of which would trigger a branch 
to a different display, as well as helpful messages instead 
of blank silence for error trapping. 

Many commercial programs aren't written in BASIC, 
either. Some of the simplest use assembly or machine 
language to speed up play, and some are state-of-the-art 
material. Wizardry, for example, consists of over 14.000 
lines of advanced Apple PASCAL. 

That's not to say you can't write a good adventure in 
BASIC. Moreover, the thought and planning required to 
keep track of the many alternatives — does the character 
run or fight, live or die? — develops skills that will aid any 
would-be programmer. The Adventure Writing Data 
Sheet, by Roger Olsen ($3.95 from Aardvark Systems Ltd., 
2352 S. Commerce, Walled Lake, MI 48088), is a good 
resource. It explains in detail the techniques of writing a 
BASIC adventure: and cassettes of the adventure program 
itself are available ($5) for the TRS-80, TRS-80 Color Com- 
puter, and VIC-20. Another find is Genesis: The Adven- 
ture Creator (Hexcraft Software), which allows you to cre- 
ate your own text adventure with up to 97 "rooms," or 
locations. You make the map of the game and enter all the 
text descriptions, and Genesis does all the programming. 

But if you're more adventurous, just expand the above 
sample program by a few thousand lines, and you might 
find yourself with a treasure. —e.g. 
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The Wizard 

of Wizardry 

AN INTERVIEW WITH THE GAME'S DESIGNER 



BY NICK SULLIVAN 

Wizardry is a role-playing fantasy game that 
lets a player create and control up to six 
characters who quest for loot and glory. 
Since its 1981 release, it's become one of the 
best-selling computer programs of any kind. 
In each of Wizardry s three "scenarios," or 
games, characters gain strength and power 
as they battle through the monsters in dun- 
geons and mazes, and move to more difficult 
levels of play. They can then be "loaded" 
into the next scenario. 

Andrew Greenberg, a Ph.D. candidate in 
computer science at Cornell University, de- 
signed and programmed the prototype ver- 
sion of Wizardry. The actual program code for 
Wizardry was written by Robert Woodhead. 
also a Cornell graduate and now a part own- 
er of Sir- tech Software, the game's publisher. 
Greenberg, 27, who has also designed and 
programmed video games for arcades, first 
started toying with computers at age 1 7. 
when he was selling hot dogs at the Monti- 
cello (New York) Raceway and became 
friendly with technicians in the track's com- 
puter room. Today, he's founder of a compa- 
ny in Ithaca, New York, that develops educa- 
tional and recreational software. He visited 
family computing one day last summer, when 
this interview was conducted. 

FC: How did you get started on Wizardry? 
Greenberg: I started it when I was an under- 
graduate at Cornell University. During one 
reading period — the time before exams when 
everyone plays bridge, poker, and scrabble — I 
was extremely bored. I was acting very petu- 
lant, until one of my friends said. "Why don't 
you put Dungeons and Dragons on your com- 
puter?" I started to do that, before deciding 
that Dungeons and Dragons was unsuited for 
a computer. I wanted something less rigid, so I 
began to experiment. 
FC: And the next thing you knew . . . 
Greenberg: . . . the next thing I knew my 
room was full of friends testing out the proto- 
type I had designed. This play testing went on 
for months, day and night. My room was so 
crowded I often couldn't find a place to sleep. 
But the play testing was great, pushing me 
further and further up the learning curve, giv- 
ing me new ideas for fine-tuning. 
FC: You've said that the game is very well bal- 
anced. What do you mean by that? 
Greenberg: Several things. First, we had to 
find a way to keep people playing a game that 



cannot be won. The solution was to continually 
throw out new carrots for people to chase. 
These new carrots — in the form of new charac- 
ters and new obstacles — keep coming, and you 
never know what they'll be until they appear. 

The other aspects to balance are clarity 
and depth. Clarity, in any game, is the ability 
to see the big picture. Chess and tic-tac-toe 
have this. Depth is the actual complexity of the 
game. Chess has this, but tic-tac-toe doesn't. A 
lot of video games have depth, but no clarity. 
Wizardry, like chess, has enough clarity so the 
game is not one of guesswork, and enough 
depth to challenge the intellect. 
FC: What do you mean the game can't be won? 
Greenberg: There is a stopping point. You 
can finish a scenario, and pick up the loot. But 
then you can take your developed characters 
back to the start and improve them. You can 
create new ones. That's the whole idea of the 
game — creating new personas and improving 
them. And you can't really win at that. 
FC: What inspired your imagination when de- 
signing the game? 

Greenberg: Arthurian legends. Celtic leg- 
ends, and the history of medieval Japan and 
Europe. I've done a lot of reading and research 
in those areas. The world of Wizardry has to be 
real, and it has to be consistent. This, too, is 
part of the game's clarity. 
FC: What about wicked Werdna. the guy who 
controls the mazes. What inspired him? 
Greenberg: Werdna? That's me; it's Andrew 
spelled backwards. 
FC: What are Werdna's qualities? 
Greenberg: He's self-righteous and evil. 
FC: How does the latest scenario. Legacy of 
Llylgamyn, differ from the others? 
Greenberg: Legacy was a major break- 
through. Instead of using one menu on the 
screen, and tucking the maze shot into a cor- 
ner of the screen, we show three or four menus 
at once. [The menus list magic spells, magic 
items, character names, etc.) These are like the 
"windows" used on the Apple Lisa and Xerox 
Star computers. When you change one piece of 
information in one menu, all the other menus 
automatically update their own information. 
And when you don't need the menus anymore, 
you can erase them so that the maze is left in 
the center of the screen. 

FC: Why are there so few graphic depictions in 
Wizardry? 

Greenberg: We're not telling people a story. 
They're telling their own story. Its in their 
imagination. The computer is not capable of 
graphically representing a person's imagina- 
tion. Rather than doing it badly, we just sug- 




FHOTOGRAPHS BY PAM BESHAM 



"WICKED 
WERDNA? 
THAT'S ME. 
IT'S ANDREW 
SPELLED 
BACKWARDS. 
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"UNLESS 
ORGANIZED 
CRIME GETS INTO 
PIRACY, THERE 
ARE GOING TO 
BE VERY FEW 
PEOPLE EQUIPPED 
TO DO IT." 




gcst what the monsters look like. There's an 
aspect of theater to it. If you can't recreate the 
Taj Mahal, you don't try to; you just give a hint, 
a suggestion. 

FC: Why did you write the game in PASCAL? 
Greenberg: Because PASCAL is a very com- 
pact language, and the program is huge. Each 
scenario has about 14.000 lines of code; and 
secondary programs used to develop the sce- 
narios have about 10.000 lines of code. Using 
assembly language, for instance, would have 
required five or six times as many code lines. 
Without PASCAL, the game wouldn't be play- 
able on a 48K computer. 

With PASCAL, you can easily identify the 
places in the program that need to be changed 
or altered. This is handy, because many players 
send in disks to Sir-tech and ask the company 
to retrieve dead characters. 
FC: Has piracy been a problem for you? 
Greenberg: Somewhat, but as long as there 
are people rinding new ways to steal games, 
we're going to find new ways to protect them. 
Actually. I think it's becoming less and less of a 
problem. Unless organized crime gets into pira- 
cy, there are going to be very few people 
equipped to do it. 

FC: Do you consider these "cheat" programs 
that allow people to create characters of in- 
creased strength and ability a form of piracy? 
Greenberg: I consider it sleazy. The people 
putting out these kinds of programs never ap- 
proached us beforehand. Fortunately, they're 
not selling too many. The programs are bad for 
two reasons. They destroy the balance of the 
game, by allowing users to modify characters — 
add strength, guile, or whatever. Second, since 
we're constantly making improvements in the 
scenarios, these utility programs are incompat- 
ible and can ruin the disks. And Sir-tech, with 
its notable backup policy, ends up bearing the 
cost of broken disks. 
FC: What kind of people play Wizardry? 
Greenberg: We don't have exact figures, of 
course, but the two main groups seem to be 
teenagers and young professionals in the 25- 
30 age range. Teens like the game because it's 
like rolling dice; young professionals like it be- 
cause it challenges their intellect. 
FC: What's your doctoral thesis about? 
Greenberg: Programming methodology — 
ways to write big programs faster and better. 
FC: What's a big program? 
Greenberg: Any program too big to fit in your 
head. Any program too big to conceptualize 
while you sip cognac in your easy chair. I really 
mean that. 

FC: Can Wizardry fans look forward to more 
scenarios? 

Greenberg: Yes. The fourth scenario, being 
designed by Roe Adams, will be called The Re- 
turn of Werdna. I've got most of the design for 
the fifth scenario already mapped out. There 
won't be a final scenario. Each one starts a new 
sequence. There's also a good possibility of a 
Wizardry II series, which will require a 64K 
computer and two disk drives. 
FC: What would you be doing now if you hadn't 
been bored stiff during exam period three years 
ago? 

Greenberg: I probably would have gone to law 
school. 



WORKING OUT 
FEARS 
THROUGH 
FANTASY: 
A PSYCHIATRIST'S 
TALE 

"When a child describes what his hero can 
or can't do, he's giving clues to the obstacles 
and troubles in his own life," says Dr. Ron- 
ald Levy, a child psychiatrist who practices 
near Buffalo. New York. This is the theory 
Dr. Levy was operating by when he used the 
computer game Wizardry to help analyze — 
and cure — a troubled, young boy. 

Besides opening a window into a child's 
mind. Dr. Levy says, Wizardry teaches the 
importance of power and cooperation. "It's 
not just one person against the world; each 
of the six characters has to carry his share 
of the load. And if you don't overextend your 
abilities, you will progress toward a goal." 

Dr. Levy's story is short, simple, and 
true. "The child — let's call him Jim — was liv- 
ing in a family with serious marital prob- 
lems. Jim, an otherwise bright and capable 
child, had begun to do poorly in elementary 
school. I saw Jim on an emergency basis 
after he announced to his family that he was 
going to kill himself. When he came to my 
office, he let everyone know that he did not 
want to be there, and he refused to talk to 
me at all. 

'This sad-looking, school-age child sat 
quietly in my office staring at the floor, 
while his parents sat in my waiting room 
worrying about him. Because the child had 
declared his intention to commit suicide 
and was uncooperative with my efforts to 
interview him, I could do little but consider 
admitting him to a psychiatric hospital. 

"However, after some coaxing. Jim final- 
ly agreed to play video games on my Apple 
computer. He liked that so much I started 
telling him about Wizardry, and he was fas- 
cinated. He started playing, made a set of 
characters and gave them names. He was an 
uncommunicative child, but the game was 
an icebreaker. He began telling me what he 
was doing in the game, and I was able to 
learn a great deal about him from watching 
him create and describe his characters. 

"As Jim talked, I found that he wasn't 
as depressed as he had seemed. We dis- 
cussed his problems and worries, using the 
game as a springboard. At the end of the 
visit, he told me he had no intention of kill- 
ing himself because he wanted to come back 
and play some more. Each time he came 
back to play and talk, he seemed better. 

"Jim recovered his good health and self- 
esteem in quick order, and stopped coming 
to my office. That was two years ago, and 
he's still fine today." — N.s. 
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t probably took you months to decide which 
computer to buy. and then once you brought it 
home, was it easy to set up the contraption? 
Now all you hear about is how fragile the ma- 
chine is and how much time it takes to keep it 
in working order. Another household chore is 
just what you needed, right? Wrong. It isn't as 
complicated, or as time consuming as you 
think to keep your computer humming. Sim- 
ple, common sense care can head off problems 
and keep the number of visits to the repair 
shop to a minimum. 

A computer isn't a mysterious piece of ma- 
chinery with a mind of its own. even though 
some do talk back to you. Its care is similar to 
that of a stereo system. Basically, a computer 
has electronic and mechanical parts. The elec- 
tronic parts should be replaced when they blow 
out, and the mechanical parts need to be kept 
clean to function properly. 

Each part of your computer requires special 
care. The following list offers basic guidelines 
and helpful hints to keep it running smoothly. 

DISK DRIVE 

Because it has the most mechanical parts, 
the disk drive is usually the trouble spot. But 
following a few simple steps will help you avoid 
most problems. The biggest enemies are dust 
and dirt, so invest in a dust cover for protec- 
tion, and clean the disk drive heads every other 
month. There are cleaning kits available that 
do the job quickly and efficiently. A kit usually 
includes a special disk made of a sponge-like 



material and cleaning fluid you squeeze onto 
the disk before placing it into the disk drive. 
The disk then simply spins to clean the head. A 
less expensive option is to use rubbing alcohol 
in place of the cleaning fluid. 

New or overeager computer owners some- 
times clean the disk drive heads too often — 
don't! This is not a case when more is better. 
Cleaning more often than the instructions rec- 
ommend can wear down the delicate heads. Be 
sure to read the manual carefully, and don't 
overdo it. 

To prevent dust buildup, you should prob- 
ably keep the disk drive door closed, although 
on some double-headed machines this puts un- 
due pressure on the disk drive heads. Ask your 
dealer what's best for your computer. 

DISKS 

Taking care of disks is simple. In general, 
the same rules apply as for record albums. 
Disks need to be kept in their jackets and away 
from dust, extreme heat, or cold. Disks should 
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WHAT WENT WRONG? 

The seven-year-old has just spilled chocolate 
milk on the keyboard of your brand new 
computer. After a sharp reprimand and a 
reminder about the house rules, what do 
you do next? How do you clean it up — or 
should you even touch it? 

We've all faced times when we're sure 
the computer has been damaged. The first 
thing to do, in all situations, is to remain 
calm. Take a deep breath, unplug the com- 
puter, and call your dealer or repair shop. 

Although it is a good idea to develop an 
ongoing relationship with someone in your 




neighborhood who can fix your computer or 
advise you about repair problems, you won't 
want to place hysterical phone calls every 
time something appears to go wrong. 

The following chart includes some prob- 
lems that dealers around the country cite as 
the most common. There are many things 
computer owners can do on their own, but 
the experts stress that you should never at- 
tempt anything that makes you nervous. 
The biggest danger in computer care is 
when the inexperienced person reaches his 
or her hands inside the machine. 



. ' ) . 

PROBLEM PROBABLE CAUSE CURE 


The image on the screen blinks on 
and off intermittently. 


Defective cable or 
receptacle. 


Watch the effect on the screen as you move the cable back and 
forth to be sure it is a problem with the cable. You can check the 
specific cable by replacing it with a working one borrowed from a 
friend. If your cable is defective, it will need to be replaced. If mov- 
ing the cable has no effect on the screen, it is most likely a recep- 
tacle problem and you will need to take the computer in. 


The screen shimmers, blanks, then 
comes back on . . . you've lost what 
you are working on. Or the image on 
the screen grows very faint. 


Static, a surge ol 
voltage through the 
cables, or a "brown- 
out." 


The best cure for this problem is prevention by both putting the 
computer in a static-free environment, and using a voltage-surge 
protector and an Uninterrupted Power Supply unit. 

1 


Programs won't load properly. 


Something in the 
disk drive: dirt, cor- 
rosion, or the dog's 
bone. 


If there isn't a bone, think about the last time you cleaned the 
disk drive heads . . . then do it. I 

1 




Something is spilled on the key- 
board or the casing is cracked. 


Someone wasn't fol- 
lowing the house 
rules. 


Don't try to clean it. Just unplug the computer and take the key- 
board in to vour dealer. 




The cord has been chewed. 


The dog. 


Unplug the computer, then detach the damaged section of cord 
and take it in for replacement. 




Strange lines, letters, or symbols ap- 
pear on screen. 


Most likely the 
ROM or RAM cards. 


If your computer has removable cards, replace them with a 
friend's cards to see if yours are defective. It could also be that 
heat has caused the ROM and RAM chips to expand and become 
loose. All you need to do is open the computer and press down on 
the chips for a good contact. (CAUTION: Opening some computers 
voids the warranty.) 




The disk drive doesn't sound right. 
Or "read" errors appear on the 
screen, e.g.. "ERROR ON DRIVE B." Or 
a program won't run. 


Disk drive align- 
ment or revolutions 
are off. Or the 
heads arc dirty and 
worn. 


It's normal for a disk drive to run at about 288 revolutions per 
minute — plus or minus four. If the speed is off. especially if it's 
too slow, you will get those symptoms. It happens most often 
when you have used someone else's disk drive to copy a program. 
You might be able to avoid a trip to the repair shop with the help 
of a speed adjustment disk, available for less than $20. It's a good 
idea to have a program like this on hand for such occasions. 
Check your local users' group about the program for your com- 
puter — there may be a no-cost one in the public domain, as with 
the Atari. If you have cleaned the heads (as you should do every 
two months) and adjusted the revolutions, and you still have 
problems, most likely you have alignment problems and need to 
take the disk drive in for repair. 


The computer simply won't work! 


It could be some- 
thing special . . . 
follow your check- 
list. 


1 ) Are the cables all plugged in according to your chart? 

2) Is the disk in correctly? Not backwards or upside down. 

3) Are you sure the disk has information on it? 
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be stacked vertically, but not too tightly togeth- 
er, and kept away from magnetic fields, such 
as your monitor. Never bend the disks, or 
touch the surface. When writing on the label, 
always use a felt-tip pen. Anything hard like a 
ballpoint pen will damage the disk. 

One prevention technique that is often 
overlooked is reinforcing the center hole on 
your disks. If your disk didn't come reinforced, 
that can be accomplished with a simple and 
inexpensive (about $15 for a dozen rings) de- 
vice called a "floppy saver" kit. The floppy saver 
is a strengthening ring that fits around the 
hole of a disk, similar to the reinforcement 
rings a student uses on paper for a three-ring 
binder. It's best to attach a floppy saver before 
you use a disk for the first time. 

MONITOR 

The only parts of a monitor that really need 
attention are the vents and the screen. A dust 
cover will protect it from the environment, but 
you may also want to use the hose attachment 
on your vacuum cleaner to clean the vents oc- 
casionally. 

The screen can be cleaned with any glass 
cleaner or antistatic spray and a lint-free cloth. 
Antistatic sprays, which provide added protec- 
tion from static — and clean well, too — are avail- 
able at most computer stores. Lightly apply the 
cleaner to the cloth, and then wipe the screen 
to eliminate the danger of any liquid dripping 




KEYBOARD/CENTRAL PROCESSING 



UNIT 

When there's trouble here, the most com- 
mon culprits are the children. Sometimes they 
become overzealous and punch away on the 
keys. That can lead to the cost of replacing 
broken keys or, even worse, the entire key- 
board. Explain to your children that they don't 
need to hammer on the keys — the electrical 
connection will work just as well with a soft 
touch. 

Cleaning the contacts inside your comput- 
er is something you shouldn't do too frequent- 
ly, but you might try it when a program isn't 
working. Sometimes it's simply a matter of oxi- 
dation, dirt, or corrosion buildup that breaks 
the electrical current. If you arc able to open 
your computer (such as with the Apple), it's 
easy to reach inside and clean the contacts 



with an eraser. (Be sure not to leave bits of 
eraser inside.) 

There are also multipurpose cleaning kits, 
available for about $6, that include a special 
fluid, sponge-tip applicators, and lint-free tow- 
els. Some people feel more confident using a 
kit, but rubbing alcohol and tightly wrapped Q- 
tips can do the trick. CAUTION: Check with 
your dealer on what you can clean and what 
should be left to an expert. When in doubt, 
don't touch. 

PRINTER 

The only upkeep on the printer (other than 
changing the ribbon) is keeping the rollers 
clean and the paper running smoothly. If your 
printer is open to the environment, it will gath- 
er dust more often, so use a cover. 

Be sure to keep records of when you last 
replaced the print heads; follow the manufac- 
turer's instructions to determine whether this 
is a do-it-yourself or a repair-shop job. If you 
have a daisy-wheel printer, the wheel can be 
cleaned with a kit much like those used for 
typewriters. You should be able to find one at 
your local computer store. 

CABLES 

The first thing to do with the cables is to 
make a diagram of what is plugged in where, 
and why. It can save a lot of headaches when 
the cables are accidently pulled out or the com- 
puter is moved. 

To child- and dog-proof the cables that run 
along the wall or floor, gather them with rub- 
ber bands or cover them with electrician's tape 
(available at any hardware store). Avoid run- 
ning cables along the floor where they can 
catch someone's foot or be stepped on. 

A problem that comes up, although not the 
fault of the cables, is when a brief, but high, 
voltage surges through the power line. This 
occurs with no warning and can quickly wipe 
out a day's work. You can avoid it with a volt- 
age-surge protector, which prevents high volt- 
ages from affecting your computer. Regulators 
come in all shapes and sizes: they cost any- 
where from $40 to $140, but are usually worth- 
while investments. 

Another problem computer users encoun- 
ter is a "brownout." which is caused by an 
overwhelming demand for power in a house- 
hold — or city. To protect yourself against losing 
whatever's in your computer, you need an Un- 
interrupted Power Supply unit (called a UPS): 
they generally cost $200 and up. 

As a rule, good prevention techniques will 
help you avoid a variety of problems. Be sure to 
set up strict rules for home use of the computer 
and clear responsibilities for each member of 
the family. And if there's a problem, consult 
the accompanying chart. If you still can't get 
the computer running properly, call your dealer 
or repair shop. H 
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al my printouts lor HVe minutes, c 
up. and throw thc_m a way." says^ Pierce. "In- 
stead, the coaches used the stats, and kept 
them in their planning books. Sometimes, if a 
kid complained about not starting a game, the 
coaches referred to the printouts to explain 
why he wasn't. The players didn't get mad. 
They kept saying. 'You did all this for us?' ' 

The program he used, called BASES, was 
written by Fierce and Robert Locke, a 17-year 



arien High School student. The 
allows Fierce to figure and record batting aver- 
ages for each player— by game, for the entire 
season, or any portion of the season. It also 
computes a teams overall batting average. 
And. it records each pitcher's wins and losses, 
innings pitched, and runs allowed. 

Perry started work on BASES last January, 
when he gained access to Darien High Schools 
Digital PDP-11 (DEC) minicomputer. Prior to 
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that, his only computer experience had been 
reading an Apple manual in a store, and — in 
junior high — experimenting on a TRS-80. pro- 
gramming an adventure game called Warrior. 
With Locke, an assistant in the school's com- 
puter room, and a computer science teacher. 
Pierce learned the intricacies of DEC's fairly 
complex BASIC, and began fitting baseball's 
irresistible logic into the computer. 

"We assigned letter variables to the infor- 
mation we entered into the computer," Pierce 
explained. "As an example, to figure batting 
averages, we set "X" to be a player's at-bats. 
and "Y" to be his hits. Then, we simply used 
the input command Y/X to get the batting aver- 
age. To make the process even simpler, we ar- 
ranged it so that each team had its own file. 
Within that file, each player had a number, so 
that the printouts made sense." 

By the end of last April, two weeks into the 
Little League season. Perry and Rob had an 
"acceptable" model of BASES. "I caught up 
quickly on the paperwork." says Perry, who 
scores games on paper in the press box above 
the home plate, then enters the data into a 



computer. 

"I entered the information into the DEC as 
soon as I could, usually the day after the 
game." says Perry. "First. I'd enter a player's 
name and number. Then, the computer would 
ask me which game I was entering data for. 
After I typed in the answer, the DEC asked, 
WOULD YOU LIKE TO CHANGE THE AT BATS AND HITS? 
The operation proceeded from there, with the 
computer finding the required information in 
each team's files. For one game, it took 10 to 20 
minutes to enter all the kids' records." 

Last year Pierce used the DEC minicom- 
puter at the high school, but next year he'll use 
an Apple He at home. He bought one with his 
savings from scorekeeping ($7 a game), and is 
rewriting his BASES program for it. "It's like a 
dream come true. The long weekends waiting 
for the DEC are gone. Now, I can use a comput- 
er whenever I want." 

Other projects on Perry's drawing board 
include another adventure game, a money- 
management program for his grandmother's 
real estate business, a filing system for re- 
search on his father's family tree, and a pro- 



THE PROS' EDGE: A NEW DATA BASE 



With a leg up on the dugout steps and a wad 
of tobacco in their cheeks, major league 
baseball managers know who can hit a 
southpaw's roundhouse curve, who plays 
better at night or in the heat, or in the 
clutch. Now. some managers are supple- 
menting their native "data base" intelligence 
by consulting computer printouts. They're 
looking at Edge. 

Edge 1.000, written by baseball fan and 
pharmaceutical scientist Dr. Richard D. 
Cramer of Philadelphia, has already affected 
the game. The program, which requires ar- 
dent bookkeeping skills (every pitch and 
pitcher, hit and its location, type of playing 
surface, etc.. must be entered into the com- 
puter), showed the Chicago White Sox that 
their hitters were launching their fly balls 
just short of home-run territory. So manage- 
ment moved Comiskey Parks home plate 
eight feet closer to the fences. 

The Oakland Athletics were the first 
team to use Edge. Last year, team statisti- 
cian Jay Alves recorded the hits and batter- 
pitcher matchups for every game from the 
broadcast booth, with an Apple II plus and 
three disk drives. One disk drive held Edge. 
and the other two held floppy disks to store 
statistics on the Oakland team and its oppo- 
nent. The ballpark computer was linked by 
telephone to a mainframe computer in Phil- 
adelphia, which stored new data and regur- 
gitated existing stats. 

This was a dandy exercise, and the 
broadcasters made good use of the arcane 
information at hand, but the Oakland man- 



ager was fiery Billy Martin, who had no in- 
terest in the data. "I've got it all up here," 
he'd say, pointing to his head. "I don't need 
that stuff." 

But when the Chicago White Sox sub- 
scribed to Edge, manager Tony La Russa 
loved the program. White Sox computer op- 
erator Dan Evans refined it — so that it could 
record such minutiae as fly balls bouncing 
off outfielders' heads. And this year, new 
Oakland manager Steve Boros also became a 
fan. "He's very receptive," says statistician 
Alves. "He goes over computer printouts be- 
fore every series." At least once this year, the 
ritual paid off, when a printout's data con- 
vinced Boros to keep Dwayne Murphy in the 
cleanup spot. He responded with a game- 
winning grand-slam homer. 

Last June, the New York Yankees, never 
far behind in the American League or in new 
fads, joined the Edge club. Guess who's 
manager? 

Does Edge provide an edge? That's hard 
to say, because whatever information the 
teams get and use is privy. Even the players 
rarely see it, though they may soon, as some 
clubs plan to use computer-generated statis- 
tics as a "front-office tool" at contract time. 

As far as winning and losing goes, tradi- 
tionalists in the Billy Martin mold will say 
that weight lifting in the winter and bunting 
practice in the spring will win more games 
than computer printouts. After all. most 
managers don't need a computer to tell them 
which pitchers can strike out Reggie Jack- 
son. —NICK SULLIVAN 
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gram to control the lights in his parents' 
house. "My father's a little leery about this." 
says Perry. "He says I'll have to show him how 
I'll do it before he gives me the go-ahead, so I'm 
writing a demo program." 

The only drawback to scoring 10 games a 
week (plus playing saxophone in various 
bands) is that Perry doesn't play much baseball 
anymore. He's played in Little League, man- 
aged his junior high school team for two years, 
played in the Babe Ruth Junior League, and on 
the high school team. "It's not out of the ques- 
tion that I'll play baseball next season, even 
though I'm a little small (5'7") for the Babe 
Ruth Senior League. Its just a question of de- 
ciding what my priorities are." 

Meanwhile, Perry's thinking about adapt- 
ing BASES. "Rob and I are going to modify 
BASES to include as many statistics as possi- 
ble. Next season, we'll definitely include ERAs 
(a pitcher's Earned Run Average, which shows 
how many runs a pitcher gives up for every 
nine innings pitched). BASES already records 
the necessary data, so we'll just program the 
computer to run the proper equation." 

Since BASES has worked "190 percent bet- 
ter than I had ever hoped for," Perry expects 
that Darien High School, the Babe Ruth Senior 
League, and leagues in other towns will use the 
program. And when the Apple He version of 
BASES is ready. Pierce may try to market it 
commercially. 

"The main advantage of BASES for Little 
League coaches is that they've never really had 
access to gamc-by-game statistics before. Al- 
though BASES can't record the precise batter- 
pitcher matchups that the major league pro- 
gram can, the records allow coaches to see how 
batters do against certain types of pitching — 
fast versus slow, say — because they know the 
other team's pitchers. But BASES is just an 
aid. There are some batters who do well in 
certain situations — like with men on base — 
whose skills might not show up in BASES' 
stats. A coach would never make a decision 
based strictly on a computer printout." SI 



A LETTER FROM PERRY PIERCE 

Dear family computing: 

Please notify readers that they may obtain a 
copy of BASES, including graphics and pitch- 
ing statistics, written for the DEC. Apple, and 
IBM PC computers, by sending a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to: RAL-11 Software Sys- 
tems. 53 Echo Drive N. Darien. CT 06820. 
Thank you and enjoy BASES. 



Sincerely, 




Robert A. Locke, Jr. . President 




Perry Pierce. Senior Vice President 
RAL-1 1 Software Systems 



Scenes from a summer game: Storekeeper Pierce is hard at work recording 
(bottom) and entering data (top), while four young prospects relax during a 
playoff game. 
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BUYER'S GUIDE TO MONITORS 

MONITORS vs. TVs; COLOR vs. MONOCHROME; 
40 COLUMNS vs. 80 COLUMNS; AND 36 CAPSULE REVIEWS 



When considering the expansion of a home computer sys- 
tem, the new owner's thoughts often turn to disk drives, 
modems, printers, and other peripherals. The idea of add- 
ing a monitor is often overlooked. After all. the computer 
works well enough with the old color TV in the den, 
doesn't it? 

No, in fact, it doesn't. There arc several reasons why a 
standard TV set doesn't provide ideal computer display. 
For one. "Dynasty" and no loops don't mix. Unless a 
household has a spare TV set, conflicts between BASIC 
programming and network programming are bound to 
arise. The second and more important reason relates to 
engineering. TV sets simply arc not designed to be viewed 
from a close range, as they are when used with computers. 
TVs are generally unable to provide the resolution (sharp- 
ness and clarity) or the contrast needed for good-quality 
text or graphics display, and can suffer from interference 
problems. Prolonged use of a standard TV set as a comput- 
er display screen can cause eyestrain and exhaustion. 

Regardless of the application, if you intend to use your 
computer for several hours at a typical sitting, a monitor 
should be high on your list of expansion priorities. But 
what kind of monitor should you buy? The choices may 
seem endless, but they can be broken down into four basic 
categories: 1) monochrome: 2) color: 3) RGB (Red-Green- 
Blue): and 4) combination TV/monitors. To choose a type 
and model, you must first define your applications, your 
budget, and the restrictions of your particular computer. 

Remember that a monitor can't alter the inherent reso- 
lution of your computer, its style of type, or other qualities 
of its display. Before you buy, try out various monitors 
with a computer like your own. preferably with the soft- 
ware you most often use. 

TYPES OF MONITORS 

Monochrome monitors, which display only one color 
against a black background and have a fairly high image 
resolution, are favored for text display, particularly when 
80 columns or more of text must be shown. They are 
available in a variety of screen sizes and several phosphor 
types — white, green, and amber. (Phosphor is a material 
used to line the insides of monitor screens.) Professionals 
generally agree that amber phosphor is easiest on the 
eyes, with green running a close second. 

Most monochrome monitors arc designed to accept the 
video signals generated by home and personal computers, 
so a special adapter will not be required except in special 
cases. (Sometimes the natural luminosity of a color com- 
puter's background display hinders the contrast in the 
monochrome display.) 

Color — actually composite color — monitors are essen- 
tially souped-up color TV sets, without channel tuners. 
They offer slightly better resolution and color saturation 
than standard TVs, and, because they can accept video 
signals directly from a computer, rather than through an 
RF modulator (required for TVs), they do not suffer from 
interference. However, the text display of a composite col- 
or monitor is limited to a practical maximum of about 40 
characters per line. Beyond that, resolution fades, and 
colors "ghost" and "bleed." Thus, composite color moni- 
tors are better suited for games than for text applications. 

Red-Green-Blue monitors are specially designed color 



monitors that work off three, or sometimes four, separate 
color input signals. Because of this and other engineering 
features. RGB monitors are capable of displaying top-qual- 
ity color graphics as well as 80-column text. The main 
drawback of RGB systems is their price — ranging from 
about S400 to more than $1.000— and the difficulty of 
interfacing them with some computers. Most are compati- 
ble with IBM PC and Apple He computers: for other com- 
puters, special devices are required to make the connec- 
tion. 

Combination monitors arc a fairly new entry into the 
marketplace, and show that BASIC programming and net- 
work programming can mix. Combination monitors do 
double duty as high-quality TV receivers and normal color 
computer monitors — and are compatible with most home 
and personal computers. In some cases, they even accept 
RGB signals. 

Another class of combination monitors functions as one 
component of a home video or entertainment system, and 
is most often used by professionals. Most ol these moni- 
tors do not have audio capability, and must be connected 
to stereo speakers. 

A GUIDE TO THE CHART 

The accompanying chart does not begin to cover the entire 
field of available monitors, but provides a cross-section of 
popular models from the major manufacturers in each of 
the four categories. The specifications used to evaluate the 
monitors are described below. 

screen size: Measured diagonally in inches. Larger may 
be better, particularly for text display. 

screen color: Mostly applicable to monochrome models. 
Amber or green phosphor is easiest on the eyes. On most 
monitors, the phosphor will "flicker" to varying degrees. 
Check monitors for this tendency while you're shopping, 
as steady flickering can cause eyestrain. However, it 
should also be noted that too persistent an image can be 
annoying to the eye (it may linger longer than you'd like), 
and, worse, affect the accurate functioning of light pens. 

With color monitors, all models are capable of displaying 
any color your computer can produce. But the quality of 
colors a given monitor can display differs. The distinc- 
tions between, say, different shades of red will vary from 
monitor to monitor, just as they do on color TVs. This is 
largely a function of a monitor's inner circuitry and parts, 
and it's usually reflected in the price tag. But price 
shouldn't be the only guide: look at monitors and compare 
the color quality. 

bandwidth: Measured in megahertz. The larger the video 
amplifier bandwidth, the sharper the edges of the image 
on the screen. 

resolution: Describes the sharpness, clarity, and detail 
of a monitor's display. Usually measured in "pixels," or 
picture elements, both horizontally and vertically. The 
more pLxels per square inch, the better the resolution. 

Occasionally, resolution is measured by the number of 
horizontal lines available, as measured at the center of the 
screen. Again, the more "lines at center." the better the 
resolution. However, there's no point in buying a monitor 
with finer graphic resolution than your computer can 
support. The extra capability will just be wasted. 

character display: Measured by the number of charac- 
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MODEL 

Monochrome 

AMDEK V-300 

AMDEK V-300A 

APPLE Mill 

APPLE MIIIW 

DYNAX GM120 

GORILLA HRG 

IBM MonoD. 

NEC JB1260M(A) 
NEC JB1250A 

NEC JB1201M(A) 

PANASONIC TR120MIP 
PANASONIC TR120MPDA 

SAKATA SGI 000 

SANYO DM5109CX 

TAXAN KG-12N-MN 

USI PI-2 

US1 PI-3 

ZENITH VM121 



Composite Color 

AMDEK COLOR I 

AMDEK COLOR l-f 

COMMODORE 1701 

NEC JCL1212M(A) 



PANASONIC CM 60 

SAKATA SC-100 

SANYO DMC6013 



TI-PHA 4100 

TAXAN 210 

Red-Green- Blue (RGB) 

ELECTROHOME ECM 1302 
PRINCETON HX-12 



QUADRAM QUADCHROME 

TAXAN RGBVISION I 

PANASONIC DT1300D 

PANASONIC DT1000G 

Combination 

MITSUBISHI AMI 301 

SONY KX1901A 

PANASONIC CT-1112 

*na means that manufacturer did 



SCREEN SIZE/ 
BANDWIDTH COLOR 



1 2" green 
12" amber 
1 2" green 
1 2" white 
1 2" green 
1 2" green 
1 1 green 
1 2" green 
12" amber 
1 2" green 
1 2" green 
1 2" amber 
1 2" green 
9" green 
12" amber 
1 2" green 
12" amber 
1 2" green 



18 MHz 
20 MHz 
22 MHz 
16 MHz 
15 MHz 
15 MHz 
15 MHz 
20 MHz 



18 MHz 
18 MHz 
20 MHz 
20 MHz 
15 MHz 



na* 



5 MHz 
18 MHz 

6 MHz 



2.6 MHz 



13" color 

13" color 

13" color 

12" color 



10" color/B&W 

13" color 

13" color 



10" color 

12" color 

13" RGB 

11 W RGB 



12" RGB 

12" RGB 

13" RGB/color 
10" RGB 

13" TV/RGB/color 
19" RGB/color 
10" TV/color 



GRAPHICS 
RESOLUTION 

900 x 800 
900 x 800 
480 x 192 
480 x 192 

600 lines 

800 lines 

720 x 350 
600 x 230 
600 x 230 
800 x 230 
1100 lines 

1 100 lines 

750 lines 

750 lines 

640 lines 

560 x 240 
560 x 240 
700 lines 



300 x 260 
300 X 260 

320 lines 

250 lines 



na* 

300 x 280 
270 lines 



256 X 192 

400 lines 

370 x 235 
690 x 240 



690 X 480 

380 x 280 

430 x 240 

333 x 220 



500 x 350- 
300 x 230 



CHARACTER 
DISPLAY 

80 X 24 

80 x 24 

80 x 24 

80 x 24 

80 x 25 

80 x 25 

80 x 25 

80 x 25 

80 x 25 

80 x 25 

80 x 25 

80 x 25 

80 x 25 

80 x 24 

80 x 25 

80 x 24 

80 x 24 

80 x 25 



40 x 24 
40 X 25 
40 x 25 



40 x 25 
40 x 25 
64 X 24 



40 x 24 

40 X 24 

40 x 25 

80 x 25 



80 x 25 

80 x 25 

80 x 25 (RGB) 

80 x 25 

80 x 25 

40 X 25 

40 x 25 



not give these specifications. 




A CLOSE-UP LOOK AT MONITORS 



ooo 



ters that can be displayed across the screen (horizontally) 
and the number of lines that can fit from top to bottom 
(vertically). Eighty-character displays are virtually a neces- 
sity for textual applications, such as word-processing, 
electronic-spreadsheet, and data-base-management work. 
Note that a monitor will display no more characters or 
lines than your computer is capable of displaying. 



Note also that the bandwidth size, graphics resolution, 
and character display on all monochrome monitors are 
superior to those of color monitors. 

price: Manufacturers suggested retail price. These 
prices are meant to serve as a general guide, not as gospel; 
they may vary considerably depending on region and type 
of retail outlet. H 
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How to 

the First 
Computer 
on Your 
Block 

FIVE EASY STEPS TO THE MOST 
UP-TO-THE MINUTE 
HALLOWEEN 
COSTUME AROUND 

BY JOEY AND ELAINE LATIMER 



Everyone knows computers arc the rage this 
year. So this Halloween, computer costumes 
are bound to be a hit. too. Just for the fun of it. 
we've come up with an easy way to make one in 
an afternoon. 

For our costume we chose the TRS-80 
Model III computer, although any computer 
bought for home use and a TV monitor will do. 
The one-piece TRS-80 Model III (and the newer 
Model IV) were, however, what inspired us. We 
realized that an ordinary cardboard carton, 
with one flap held open, could, with some artis- 
tic flourishes, closely resemble this popular 
computer. After some racing of minds and 
careful thought we came up with a plan and a 
list of tools and supplies needed for the project. 

joey latimer. an instructor at the Creative Comput- 
ing Learning Center in San Marino. California, is 
a contributing editor to family computing, elaine latimer. 
who sings and writes songs and poetry, is a computer 
myopic now well on her way to recovery. 
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XjRAPHS BY STEPHEN McMANUS 



TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 

Paint (we suggest water-based 
paint for easy cleanup) 
Paint brushes (two or three 
different sizes) 
Coffee cans and/or milk 
containers (to hold paint) 
Old wooden spoon or stick (to 
stir paint) 

Pliers (to cut and bend hanger) 



Marking pens (for details and 
outlining) 

Plate, bowl, or large can (to 
outline for head opening) 
Scissors or carpet cutter (to cut 
hole for head) 

Wire hanger (bent and taped to 
hold Hap open) 
Tape (packing or cellophane 
tape, not masking tape) 




Here are the instructions, in five easy steps: 
The first two should be carefully supervised or 
performed by an adult. The remaining three 
can be accomplished safely by a child. 




Use the hanger to hold the box flap (com- 
puter keyboard) open. Do this by taping one 
half of the hanger to the underside of the key- 
board flap, and the other half to the inside of 
the box (see photo). Once the hanger is taped 
in place, the keyboard flap can still be adjusted 
by bending the hanger. 




Using a plate, bowl, or large can, and a 
marking pen, outline a circle on the top of the 
box as an opening for the head to fit through. 



Paint the entire box in a solid color. We 
mixed white paint with black, in milk contain- 
ers and cans, to achieve a gray similar to that 
of the Model III. An old wooden spoon was used 
to mix the paint. 




Twist open the wire hanger and, using pli- 
ers, cut the squiggly ends off. Now, bend the 
freshly cut ends toward the middle of the hang- 
er until they meet. Hold the ends against the 
main shaft of the hanger and wrap tape thor- 
oughly around both ends and the main shaft 
until the ends are no longer exposed. Make 
sure that there are enough layers of tape to 
provide a cushion and to ensure that there are 
no sharp edges on the costume. 



When the paint has dried, begin outlining 
and detailing your costume with marking 
pens, paint, stickers, glitter, or any other sup- 
plies you might have on hand. We used day- 
glow paint and silver-ink markers so that the 
costumes could be better seen at night. The TV 
screen or monitor can be decorated to look like 
a computer game, graphics, program listings, 
or anything imaginable. Don't be afraid to in- 
vent your own fantasy game. SI 
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Portrait of a 
Computing Family 

PART 2: THE CONNINGTONS TAKE THEIR 
COMPUTER ON A SHAKEDOWN CRUISE 



BY NICK SULLIVAN 




ILLUSTHATIOS HY Gil. EISSER 



nick sullivan is features 
editor of family 

COMPUTING. 



lew computer owners seem to go through 
four emotional stages. First, they're ecstatic. 
Then they're confused, and learn that they 
need more equipment and knowledge to make 
the machine work for them. The next stage is 
one of total involvement, as the computer's 
powers and potential uses seem to expand dai- 
ly. Finally, the computer is viewed as a handy 
appliance, a tool used whenever it's needed. 

The Conningtons are in the second stage 
of computer ownership — that is. confused. 
They've lived with a Commodore 64 for a few 
months (see "The Conningtons Buy a Comput- 
er" in the Premier issue), and are still waiting 
for the payoff. But they have approached their 
problems — which included a defective comput- 
er, difficulty finding reliable information, and a 
shortage of available software — with stoic pa- 
tience. They've learned that they will have to 
work for the payoff. 



The trouble began right after the Conning- 
tons bought the computer. With the 64 hooked 
to the color TV. they tried to load and run some 
of the 200 cassette programs that had come 
with their computer. The programs, originally 
written for the Commodore PET, didn't work. 
Because they were still celebrating their pur- 
chase and hadn't carefully examined the man- 
uals, the Conningtons figured the fault was 
theirs. They were wrong. 

After a few frustrating weeks, during 
which the computer was moved to the boys' 
room (Tucker, age 13, and Chip, age 7). the 
Conningtons enlisted the aid of Tucker's math 
teacher, who also owned a Commodore 64. He 
declared the Conningtons model a "lemon." 
The parents, Chuck and Maureen, took the C- 
64 back to Computer Strategies, the dealer- 
ship where they had bought it, and were 
given a new computer. The programs worked. 
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IF THE IDEA WAS 
TO REKINDLE 
THE KIDS' 
ENTHUSIASM, 
BUYING A DISK 
DRIVE DID THE 
TRICK. 



"I'm glad we bought from a dealer," says 
Chuck. "We paid about $100 more than we 
would have at a department or discount store, 
but got the 200 free programs, and somewhere 
to turn for help." 

With the computer up and working. Chuck 
and Maureen went out to find software for the 
kids, as getting them comfortable with a com- 
puter was their primary goal. 

NOW WHAT? 

Chuck and Maureen visited several depart- 
ment and computer stores, but found precious 
little software for the C-64. A few games were 
available, but that was not why they had 
bought the computer. They had a solid collec- 
tion of game cartridges for their Intellivison 
video game machine. 

A salesperson at Toys "R" Us, one of their 
stop-offs, told them that all VIC-20 (also made 
by Commodore) software would run on the 64, 
but the Conningtons knew that wasn't true. 
Nevertheless, they gambled on a program called 
Gortek and the Microchips, which is designed 
to teach youngsters the routines of program- 
ming in BASIC, even though it was labeled a 
VIC-20 package. [Gortek has since been re- 
leased in a Commodore 64 version.) 

Gortek didn't work on the Conningtons' C- 
64. It ran up to a certain point, then collapsed. 
Chuck took it to the store and exchanged it for 
a new package. That didn't work either. So he 
made another trip and got his money back. 

MICRO-EXPLORERS 

Meanwhile, Tucker, Chip, and Janeen (age 
11) were experimenting with the computer, 
keying in programs from the Commodore man- 
ual, and running the PET-designed education- 
al and game programs. The kids produced 
some results from the Commodore manual — 
renditions of folk songs, and an example of the 
C-64's "sprite"' graphics, which showed a bal- 
loonist flying across the screen over and over 
again. Now, if they could only add another bal- 
loonist, a few trees, and some music. . . . They 
were beginning to get an idea of the computer's 
potential. 

But the work required for these small re- 
wards was so great — often 10 minutes of key- 
ing in a program would elicit the response, 
error in line 20 — that the children were begin- 
ning to use their Intellivision again. It was eas- 
ier, and more gratifying. With the 64 hooked to 
a small black-and-white TV, they saw no colors 
and the contrast was fuzzy. Even more annoy- 
ing was the slow loading time of the cassette 
recorder, which had the speed of a turtle in 
mid-summer. 

INFORMATION, PLEASE 

Chuck and Maureen were determined to 
pump new blood into the computer experiment 
before the children lost their patience. They 
called Computer Strategies to inquire about 
software. They learned that Commodore had 



announced a new line of 64 software; 70 pro- 
grams, including Commodore's version of 
LOGO and a data-base program called The 
Manager, were in the works. 

This was the best news they'd had since 
they bought the computer. LOGO, a program- 
ming language used widely in schools, would 
give the kids a chance to advance their skills. 
And Chuck, who had in elementary school 
played basketball with Kareem Abdul Jabbar 
and now works as an assistant superintendent 
in Clarkstown's (New York) Department of 
Parks and Recreation, was particularly inter- 
ested in The Manager. He thought it might 
allow him to keep track of field permits and 
team schedules. 

At Computer Strategies, the Conningtons 
got the facts straight and simple: Most of Com- 
modore's new line, including its LOGO and 
The Manager, was not yet ready. But other 
programs were available (some had to be mail 
ordered) from Commodore and third-party 
dealers. Most of these programs, and the oth- 
ers yet to come, would be on floppy disks. 

This news, coupled with the Conningtons 
annoyance at the cassette recorder's loading 
time, inspired them to upgrade their system. 
They bought a disk drive. 

NEW LEASE ON LIFE 

If the idea was to rekindle the kids' enthu- 
siasm for computers, it worked. The computer 
and disk drive were moved from the boys' room 
to a small room that had been full of infants' 
toys. With a room of its own, the computer 
gained a more official status, and Janeen was 
more inclined to use it. The boys' room was not 
exactly her turf. 

When Tucker undertook the Herculean 
task of transferring the kids' favorite PET pro- 
grams from tape to disk, he increased their 
accessibility and use. "Watch how fast this disk 
drive works," says Tucker, with the air of a 
man who just traded in a crank-starter Ford for 
an electric-ignition model. 

Chuck and Maureen (a part-time nurse) 
are caught up in their work and haven't spent 
much time with the computer, but Maureen is 
intent on taking courses this fall. This, she 
hopes, will goad her into using a machine she's 
somewhat wary of. Chuck points to a recent 
Art Buchwald column, which he says accurate- 
ly describes Maureen's attitude. The column is 
entitled, "His Wife Sees No Advantage in Com- 
puters." Says Maureen: "Our main problem is 
that we don't have many people to turn to for 
help. You might say we're the first on the block 
with a computer." 

Says Chuck: "We have no regrets about the 
computer. I just wish the dealer wasn't an hour 
away: or that we were a little closer to getting 
our merit badges." H 



If you're looking Jor information about 
computers, see "Eight Ways to Learn About 
Computers," on page 56. 
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Eight Ways 
To Learn About 

Computers 

OR . . . LIFE BEYOND A USER'S MANUAL 

BY LORRAINE HOPPING 



LORRAINE HOPPING is an 

assistant editor on the 
stajf of Scholastic's 
Teaching and 
Computers. 
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You can pay $10 or $1,000; you can spend one 
day, one month, or a year: and you can learn 
everything from operating a disk drive to ad- 
vanced programming. Whatever the goal, com- 
puter users — from novices to experts — can ac- 
cess a wide range of courses, workshops, 
seminars, camps, fairs, materials, and other 
sources that offer computer instruction and 
guidance beyond the user's manual. 

Some people wonder if it's wiser to take a 
course before or after they purchase a comput- 
er. If you take an introductory course to com- 
puters before you buy one, it can give you a 
good base of information to help determine 
why you might want a computer, how you 
could use it, and what to look for when shop- 
ping. Leroy Finkel. adviser to the Timbertech 
Computer Camp in Scotts Valley, California, 
disagrees: "Although you could take a course 
before you buy a computer, and it might help 
you figure out which computer to buy. I don't 
think it's the best approach. There are cheaper 
and easier ways to get that information. Buy 
your computer first, then take a short course 
that's specific to your machine." 

Finkel cautions that those who really want 
to learn programming should expect to invest a 
lot of time. In a short course, he says, "You can 
learn a little programming, computer opera- 
tions, and how to run software. You have to 
invest a minimum of 12 weeks, probably more, 
to become proficient in programming." 

The amount of time and money you invest 
in computer training will depend largely on 
what you intend to accomplish. When consid- 
ering courses, camps, or any program that 
promises to teach about computers, students 
should outline specific goals and learning ob- 
jectives. You can then measure those objectives 
against what a course or camp has to offer and 



the amount of commitment needed to complete 
the program. 

Our guide is divided into two sections 
("Computer Operations" and "Programming 
and Computer Applications") to offer sugges- 
tions for those who just want to learn how to 
turn on the computer and run a software pro- 
gram as well as those who want to advance 
their knowledge of programming. 



COMPUTER 
OPERATIONS 



Learning to operate a microcomputer 
should take only three to six hours of training. 
If you're lucky enough to have a computer ex- 
pert in the neighborhood, he or she could show 
you how to assemble and operate a computer 
as you enjoy donuts and cider on a Sunday 
afternoon. 

If you're the first on the block to own a 
computer, however, you might want to consid- 
er the following alternatives to depending en- 
tirely on the user's manual. 



1. 

COMPUTER STORES 



Don't expect a computer salesperson to 
teach you everything there is to know about 
computers in one easy lesson — at least not for 
free. Most computer stores offer a few hours of 
in-store instruction on fundamental computer 
operation: few stores go beyond. 

One exception is the Radio Shack chain of 
stores. For $49.95, you can get a 10-hour in- 
troduction to BASIC programming, specifically 
on Radio Shack models, and for $99.95 you 
can get intermediate or advanced training in 



BASIC. Check your local Radio Shack outlet for 
details, or write to Radio Shack/Tandy Corp.. 
1800 One Tandy Center. Fort Worth, TX 
76102. 

IBM is also planning in-store workshops 
on programming for its retail outlets across the 
country. For more information, contact System 
Products Division, IBM. P.O. Box 1328. Boca 
Raton, FL 33432. 

Before you buy a computer, keep in mind 
that most department stores and other non- 
computer-dedicated stores offer little in the 
way of training services. Although you might 
find equipment at a discount, you may later 
have to invest extra money for a lesson or two 
in computer operation at a conference, work- 
shop, or weekend course. 



2. 

COMPUTER FAIRS 



One way to learn about the various com- 
puter components and software programs and 
how to operate them is to read through books, 
magazines, company brochures, and other 
computer-related literature — a very time-con- 
suming task. 

A popular alternative is to put learning 
about computers and software into a carnival 
atmosphere, add thousands of fair patrons and 
vendors, and mix it all together into a giant 
fair — a computer fair to be exact. 

"Computer fairs." says one savvy patron, 
"expose you to computing in general. You can 
get great bargains on hardware and software, 
see what the latest developments in the com- 
puter field are, and learn, for example, what a 
robot really looks like." 

Computer fairs will not. however, turn you 
into a programmer or even teach you how to 
operate a computer or piece of software. Too 
many people and too few machines mean limit- 
ed hands-on contact. 

On the other hand, as more people use 
computers, fairs have begun to specialize by 
machine or type of user, thereby offering more 
in-depth coverage of one machine or one area 
of computing. 

Now in its eighth year, the West Coast 
Computer Faire in San Francisco is one of the 
few national fairs appealing to all computer 
users. Fair patrons can expect to see a variety 
of software and hardware. 

Information on next year's fair is available 
through Jim Warren, The West Coast Comput- 
er Faire, 345 Swett Rd.. Woodsidc. CA 94062. 

Northeast Exposition sponsors several gen- 
eral and specialized computer fairs. A few of 
their most popular include The National Com- 
puter Shows in New York, Boston, Minneapo- 
lis, and Denver, for all types of computer-users 
on all machines, and the PC "83 Fair for IBM 
Personal Computer— users (the next one is 
scheduled for Boston on October 4—6). 

For information on these and other North- 
east Exposition projects, write to Northeast Ex- 




position, 822 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. MA 
02167, or call toll-free (800) 841-7000. 



3. 

RESORTS 



It's now possible for the whole family to 
become computer literate while vacationing in 
the Bahamas or relaxing at a North Carolina 
tennis club. There are a variety of resorts that 
now offer computer instruction as part of the 
"recreational facilities." 

You won't become an expert programmer 
overnight, but the relaxing atmosphere can 
help you overcome computerphobia and even 
entice you to wnrite a simple program or two. 

Club Med in particular has initiated com- 
puter programs at a number of its resorts, in- 
cluding those in the Bahamas, Italy, the West 
Indies, the Dominican Republic, and Mexico. 
Write to Club Med, 40 W. 57th St., New York. 
NY 10019, or call (800) 528-3100 for more in- 
formation. 




The Pinehurst Hotel and Country Club in 
Chapel Hill. North Carolina, is offering two-day 
computer literacy sessions for vacationers at 
the tennis and golf resort. Write to Learning at 
Pinehurst. P.O. Box 2328, Chapel Hill, NC 
27514. 



NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 



Of course you don't have to take your kids 
to the Bahamas to give them an opportunity to 
learn about computers. They can stay in the 



A computer fair is a 
good place to gather a 
lot of information at 
once. 



At Club Med. you can 
work on your 
programming skills 
while relaxing on 
vacation. 
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4-H leaders discuss the 
advantages of a 
computerized auction 
with a young club 
member. 




PHOTOGRAPH BY GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A. 

neighborhood and earn a merit badge through 
their loeal Scout troop. 

The Boy Scouts of America has set up a 
nationwide network of more than 300 Explorer 
Posts, many of which offer instruction in com- 
puter programming, data processing, and com- 
puter operation. 

Typical Explorer Post projects, for boys and 
girls 14-to-20 years old, include writing pro- 
grams, touring computer manufacturers or 
companies that use computers, and exploring 
computer careers. 

Check with your local Boy Scout office or, 
if you are interested in setting up an Explorer 
Post in your area, write to The Explorer Divi- 
sion, The Boy Scouts of America. 1325 Walnut 
Hill Ln.. Irving, TX 75062. 

The Girl Scouts has revised its badge pro- 
gram for girls nine-to-14 years old to include a 
"Computer Fun" badge, and this past summer 
offered a computer camp session for both boys 
and girls. In order to earn the "Computer Fun" 
badge. Girl Scouts must complete six activities, 

PHOTOGRAPH BY ERIN STEPHENSON 




such as using a calculator to project wages 
from a job, reading a science fiction book about 
computers or robots, and counting in binary. 

Contact your local Girl Scouts Council or 
write to Girl Scouts of the U.S.A.. 830 Third 
Ave.. New York. NY 10022. 

Several 4-H Clubs across the country have 
acquired microcomputers and are now spon- 
soring computer projects. One club in Mary- 
land designed and built a robot that moves. 
Contact your local county 4-H extension agent 
or write the 4-H Extension Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in Washington. D.C. 
20250. 

The Boys Club of America is sponsoring a 
variety of computer programs at local affiliates. 
Many clubs also encourage members to attend 
computer camps and offer resource informa- 
tion on where to go. 



PROGRAMMING AND 
COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 

To get more than simple instruction in 
how to turn on a computer requires a serious 
commitment — of both time and money. Once 
again, the key to learning how to program or 
use computers in home, business, education, 
or recreation applications is to plan ahead. 
Sign up only for those courses or programs 
within your budget that will help you meet 
your computer objectives. If you just want to 
know 10 BASIC commands, a S5.95 introduc- 
tory book to BASIC will teach you. If. however, 
you want to learn structured programming in 
BASIC, a university course or computer camp 
might be easier and more tailored to your indi- 
vidual needs. 



5. 

UNIVERSITIES 

Taking computer courses at a nearby uni- 
versity doesn't have to mean spending a lot of 
money on tuition and working toward a com- 
puter science degree (although many summer 
courses are available for credit). Some universi- 
ties and colleges offer two- to eight-week 
courses in hardware and software selection, 
programming in LOGO. BASIC. FORTRAN, 
PASCAL, or any number of languages, comput- 
er operations, and applications. Tuition can 
run from S35 to S2.400. depending on what 
the course includes and how much credit is 
offered. 



6. 

ADULT EDUCATION CENTERS 

Computer courses at adult education cen- 
ters tend to be more business- and career-ori- 
ented than university classes. The most popu- 
lar applications are data processing and word 
processing, although some centers specialize 
in all levels of programming. Courses range 
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from night or weekend workshops to eight- or 
10-week intensive training programs and eost 
as little as $100 or as much as 84,000 or more 
for an advanced degree in programming. 

If you simply want to familiarize yourself 
with computers, there are probably better alter- 
natives; if you would like to learn practical 
computer applications, however, adult educa- 
tion centers are well worth investigating. 



7. 

COMPUTER CAMPS 

Summer may be barely over, but it's not 
too early to start planning for next year. 

And if you long for the scent of pine trees 
and the itch of mosquito bites, don't think 
you're too old to be a camper. There arc several 
computer camps that cater to families, so Mom 
and Dad can join in the fun. 

In fact, there are now enough camps devot- 
ed to mixing sports fun with micro fun to fill a 
book. The Computer Camp Book offers advice 
on how to choose a camp and what you can 
expect to learn from one, and provides a com- 
prehensive guide to computer camps in all ar- 
eas and for all ages, including a few listings for 
family-oriented camps. It is available for 
$12.95 plus $2 postage from The Yellow 
Springs Computer Camp. 8327 Sheridan Ln., 
Eden Prairie. MN 55344; (612) 937-2066. [FAM- 
ILY computing is preparing a complete guide to 
computer camps — with a special emphasis on 
those that cater to families — for an upcoming 
issue. ] 

Jeff Howe, national director of camping for 
Computer Camps International, recommends 
that potential campers ask the following ques- 
tions before signing up for a program, whether 
for a day camp or a two-month session. 

What do you expect to gain from going to 
the computer camp? 

Some camps emphasize recreation; others 
emphasize computer instruction; and others 
leave it up to the kids. 

Can the camp supply a list of former 
camp members or their parents? 

Howe suggests you call up two or more 
parents who have sent their kids to camp to get 
a candid opinion of the quality of instruction. 

Which computers does the camp have? 

If you own a VIC-20 and your child learns 
to program on a TI-99/4A, you might find your- 
self investing in additional courses or books to 
teach your child how to use his or her own 
computer. On the other hand, exposure to 
many different types of computers might be 
beneficial in the long run, as your child will 
probably encounter several brands over the 
years. 

What is the background of the instructors? 

While recreational camps often rely on high 



school or college students to run sports pro- 
grams, computer camps involve a much more 
complicated subject. Although students can be 
the best teachers, when computer training is 
offered they must be qualified to instruct, not 
just to baby-sit. And be sure to find out how 
many campers are assigned to each staffer. 

Other questions parents should ask in- 
clude: Does the camp have sufficient equip- 
ment? What is the percentage of time spent at 
the computer? What is the computer/camper 
ratio? Does the curriculum accommodate be- 
ginners and advanced students equally well? 
Does it build on previous knowledge so that 
campers don't waste time covering the same 
ground? What is the tuition on a per-day basis 
and what does it include? 



8. 

COMPUTER MANUFACTURERS 



The major computer companies offer home 
computer users various programs of instruc- 
tion specific to their machines. 




Learning at one of 
Atari's summer 
computer camps. 
Several other 
manufacturers also 
offer instructional 
sessions. 



Atari runs two-, four-, and eight-week com- 
puter camps in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania. 
Maryland. North Carolina. Minnesota, and Cal- 
ifornia throughout the summer. For more in- 
formation, contact Atari Computer Camps, 40 
E. 34th St.. New York, NY 10016: (800) 847- 
4180. At Atari centers, now located only in 
Cupertino. California, and New York, but 
planned for other cities, families or individuals 
can learn BASIC programming, word process- 
ing, home management, and other applica- 
tions on Atari 800 Computers. For $30. cus- 
tomers can take the four-hour, computer-in- 
structed course of their choice. For informa- 
tion call (408) 745-5107 in California. 

IBM and Radio Shack offer computer in- 
struction in their many retail outlets (see 
"Computer Stores") and some Apple dealer- 
ships offer workshops. 

Texas Instruments has established several 
Family Learning Centers and Computer Advan- 
tage Clubs offering instruction on how to oper- 
ate and program Texas Instruments comput- 
ers. Write to Texas Instruments, Inc., P.O. Box 
10508, MS 5849. Lubbock, TX 79408. H 
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Back from 

H| ILLUSTRATION BY MON/ 

Family 

Computer Camp 

BY DICK LUTZ 

SOME PEOPLE LEARN ABOUT COMPUTERS BIT BY BIT. 
OTHERS PREFER ONE LARGE BITE. THE WINTHROPS 
MADE THE SECOND CHOICE. HERE'S THE STORY OF 
WHAT THEY GOT FROM THE EXPERIENCE. 
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dick lutz is a senior 
consultant with the 
international group of 
Logica companies, 
which provide 
management consulting 
in computing 
telecommunications 
and the new media. 



^^ne quality that sets the Winthrop fam- 
ily, of Washington, D.C.. apart from most other 
families interested in buying a computer is 
that they've always known why they were. 
Their family business — helping people manage 
their money intelligently and productively — 
very clearly was one that could only benefit 
from the addition of a computer. 

With responsibility for the record-keeping 
part of the business, it seemed obvious to 
Phoebe-Jane that a computer could make her 
job easier. "I wanted to know if— and how — a 
computer might ease the task of records main- 
tenance and computation." she says. "I was 
spending hours with a calculator, figuring and 
refiguring the numbers. If one number would 
change, all the totals would change. And that 
would change the summary sheet, and so on 
down. It was a horrendous job. unbelievably 
complicated." 

When Phoebe-Jane Winthrop learned that 
Vassar College, which she had attended as an 
undergraduate, was offering a one-week com- 
puter course for Vassar alumni and their fam- 
"ALL THROUGH ^ ics anc * fronds, snc recognized an opportuni- 
THE WEEK I HAD tv - Botn snc and her 10-year-old son, Dudley. 
A FEELING OF could learn about computers at the same time. 

SOMETHING And the Winthrops would know if a computer 
MOMENTOUS really could enhance their family-run, homc- 
HAPPENING." based business in the ways they'd imagined. 

Families all over the country are reaching 
similar conclusions about the best way to get 
their first major exposure to computers. These 
family programs now available all fall under the 
general "camp" umbrella, even though many of 
them are on college campuses, not camp- 
grounds, and their offerings may not include 
any traditional camp activities. (See "Eight 
Ways To Learn About Computers" in this issue 
of family computing for more information about 
computer camps.) 

IPhoebe-Jane arrived back at the Vassar 
campus with her son in one hand, sample doc- 
uments prepared for the Winthrop business in 
the other, and a load of hopes that she'd learn 
to write BASIC programs to eliminate some of 
the repetitious aspects of her work. 

Along with Phoebe- Jane and Dudley were 
73 other "campers." The children ranged from 
five years old to 16. with most falling in the 
middle. That the majority of adults were wom- 
en was no surprise, since Vassar was exclusive- 
ly a women's school for most of its history. The 
large female enrollment, though, was unusual 
for a computer course. 

Togetherness for children and parents 
would end when the day's instruction began. 
The youth group and the adults each had their 
turn in the lab. equipped with 25 TRS-80s on 
loan from Radio Shack, as well as a number of 
other brands, including Commodore 64s, Ap- 
ples. Zeniths, and IBMs. Most adults stayed in 
the general computer-literacy track taught by 
Professor William Pritchard, the program coor- 
dinator. In addition to the class for the youth 



group, there was one for adults who wanted to 
concentrate on BASIC. 

While the program covered three of the 
most obvious computer applications, for Phoe- 
be-Jane the week was full of surprises. "Word 
processing was first. I had a general concept of 
word processing, but to me it was something 
they have on their desks at the Washington 
Post, not something you'd have in your home. I 
knew you could delete things and move things 
around, but I really had no feeling for what it's 
like to sit down at the keyboard and how easily 
it can be done, especially if you know how to 
type." Within a short time, she had typed a 
letter in the memory of a TRS-80. "It was just 
amazing — the freeing of barriers to thought. 
And how you can be very fussy if you want, and 
make corrections over and over." 

Applications for the Winthrop business 
were obvious. Phoebe-Jane's husband, Beek- 
man, seeks out the best financial and legal 
advisers for his clients and writes regular re- 
ports that demystify the world of personal in- 
vestment and philanthropy, taxes and expense 
control. It didn't take much imagination to fig- 
ure out how much easier word processing 
would make the job of report writing. 

"Then spreadsheets. That was a moment 
when a light went on — 'Aha!' I could sec imme- 
diately the concept of how the SuperCalc soft- 
ware program would extend our capability for 
working through the numbers. 

"And then BASIC." Phoebe- Jane and one 
or two others in the general computer-literacy 
track took to computing so readily that they 
crossed over to the BASIC programming group. 
For about half the week, they did the work of 
both groups, sometimes keeping the instruc- 
tors at the computer lab late into the evening. 
"I found the logic and discipline required to 
master programming exciting. To a puzzle ad- 
dict, programming BASIC is just one more 
brainteaser." 

Like a lot of her classmates, Phoebe-Jane 
found this second time at college a lot different 
from her first. As an undergraduate she'd had 
less than clear direction to her studies. So she 
worried about her ability to return to an aca- 
demic situation after all those years and not 
goof off as she had previously. "It's a kind of 
educational experience I haven't had before. All 
through the week. I had a feeling of something 
momentous happening." It didn't matter that 
she never managed to program a simple finan- 
cial analysis, which she'd hoped to do. 

In programming it was Dudley and the rest 
of the youth group who starred. At the end of 
the week, they held a mini-festival to show off 
their programs to the adults. An added benefit 
was the broad perspective on computers that 
Dudley came home with. "Before we went," he 
says, "it seemed like computers were going to 
take over the world. Now I know that people 
who talk like that don't really know what 
they're saying. Now I know what computers 
can do and what they can't do." 



Going from computer curiosity through 
computer literacy to computer mastery isn't 
the story of just one short week at family com- 
puter camp, as crucial as that experience was. 
Because, while Phoebe-Jane and Dudley both 
came home excited about computers, the fam- 
ily waited seven long months before buying. 

"For one thing, we were indoctrinated at 
Vassar in how to be wise consumers. It was 
clear we just couldn't rush into a computer 
store and say, "I'll take one." The lesson about 
buying carefully had taken root. "I realized," 
says Phoebe-Jane, "that making the right pur- 
chase would take a lot of study and a lot of 
shopping. And I didn't have the time. I was too 
busy doing the very things that we needed the 
computer to help with. "And then there was 
the problem of justification. I came back know- 
ing that we would use a machine in three ways: 
word processing, spreadsheet analysis, and 
writing BASIC programs. And I knew it would 
save lots of secretarial time and accounting 
work — calculations in particular. But we 
weren't paying a secretary at the time. Or an 
accountant. I was doing it. Even so. it was clear 
we were probably going to have to hire some 
accounting and secretarial help soon. It was 
getting to be too much." 

Early this year, without a computer, 
Beekman Winthrop was facing a deadline on a 
30-page report. He began talking about buying 
a dedicated word processor, which would be 
limited to a single function. Suddenly, there 
was no longer any problem of justifying the 
purchase of a computer. "I thought, 'Wait a 
minute,' " says Phoebe- Jane. "You don't go out 
and get a word processor when what we really 
want is a computer that will do everything else, 
too." So acquiring a computer became a priori- 
ty, with the report deadline acting as a kind of 
zero-point in a countdown. 

Here's where the lessons learned during 
the week at computer camp really paid off. Fol- 
lowing the advice of Vassar's Professor Pritch- 
ard, the Winthrops discussed their software 
requirements at length. There was also some 
investigation of hardware and software op- 
tions. At one point, in fact, Phoebe-Jane actu- 
ally ordered a Victor 9000. "It was expensive — 
over $6,000 — but its versatility made it a bar- 
gain compared with what a dedicated word 
processor could cost us." That sale fell apart 
when the retailer couldn't supply a cable to 
connect the machine to a lower cost printer she 
had selected to drive the total price down. It 
would have to be special-ordered, and promises 
about a delivery date were too vague. 

"So Beekman went off to Computerland. 
He saw the IBM-PC, and he called and said it 
looked as though it could do everything we 
needed. We thought about it for a while, and, 
aware of all the software options for the PC, we 
ordered." The excitement started all over again. 

Asked "roughly when" the Winthrops ac- 
quired their IBM-PC, Phoebe-Jane answers un- 



hesitatingly: "February 17. It's a date we'll cele- 
brate, like an anniversary." Bringing the 
computer home turned life upside down. "It 
was a lot like falling in love, when you lose your 
appetite and get all keyed up and you think of 
nothing else but. Supper was a disaster a num- 
ber of days. I knew it was ready when I smcllcd 
the spinach burning. And I had the impression 
that when Dudley came home from school he 
was ready to scream because he felt abandoned 
for a while. I almost resented the fact that peo- 
ple had to eat. It got to the point where the pets 
were coming upstairs and throwing up on the 
rug just to get noticed." 

Dudley, uncharacteristically patient for a 
10-year-old, has eventually gotten his share of 
time on the computer. He's now writing a play 
with his friend Teddy Hall. "Dudley's always 
been interested in drama." says his mother, 
"but the computer has made a difference." 

Dudley agrees. "It's so easy, because if you 
make a mistake you just type over it. So what 
you get when you're finished is perfect." 

That single quality of a computer-based 
word processor won the adult Winthrop hearts 
immediately. Beekman 's 30-page report, a me- 
ticulous examination of one client's financial 
position, was clerically flawless, unlike any- 
thing they'd produced before. "It was perfect." 
Beekman remembers. 

And the spreadsheet analysis has other fi- 
nancial professionals saying they'd "like to see 
that computer," as though the IBM-PC were a 
secret weapon in the Winthrop basement. The 
secret weapon, of course, is not so much the 
machine, or even the SuperCalc software, as it 
is the ability to thoroughly grasp the analytical 
problem at hand, and the ability to program it 
into SuperCalc's array of automated rows and 
columns of numbers. A series of individual 
sheets interlock, producing a detailed but com- 
prehensible analysis of a client's financial posi- 
tion. Once the system is thought through and 
the SuperCalc programmed, the computer 
does the tedious arithmetic. 

Phoebe-Jane's facility with the spreadsheet 
program is apparent when, in a few minutes, 
she generates a sample portfolio analysis sheet 
for a fictional Richard B. Snodgrass. It's a form 
which can be used again and again for inves- 
tors, with SuperCalc doing all the adding and 
multiplying. 

"This system is good. So good that I think 
it would really be a shame not to share it with 
others," Phoebe-Jane states. As yet there are 
no plans along those lines, but the Winthrops 
are thinking about it. Phoebe-Jane's Super- 
Calc templates could be sold on a disk, per- 
haps along with a manual on how to use them. 
But that will have to wait until the system is 
thoroughly developed, fully tested in practice, 
and completely debugged. Meanwhile, the Win- 
throps are one American family whose life, and 
the way they look at the rest of the world, has 
changed forever. And it started with just a sin- 
gle week at computer camp. 21 
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ON THE RUG 
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Buy two or more 
microMath games and get free 
Fisher-Price toys. 




The four microMath learning games from 
Hayden Software really motivate your 
children to learn math. Each microMath 
game has plenty of animation, color and 
tunes to keep your kids fascinated for hours. 

They'll learn division from a school of fish, 
multiplication from rabbits, subtraction from 
birds and addition from balloons and apples. 

Older children will also find microMath is 
a wonderful way to improve their math 
skills because each game offers increasingly 
difficult exercises. 

Each microMath game offers a child 
four options — an introduction to numbers, 



the values of numbers, the particular math 
function and a quiz. It even has a built-in 
calculator. Everything children need to learn 
math at their own pace. 

And microMath games can be played on 
Apple He, Atari, Commodore 64 and popular 
compatibles. 

How to get your free toys. 

Right now, we're giving you a little extra 
incentive to buy microMath. Free toys from 
Fisher-Price. 

Here's how it works. Just buy any two 
microMath programs and we'll send you one 
of the smaller vehicles with its driver. 
Buy three programs and you'll receive the 
Mini Bus complete with driver, family, and 
dog. Buy the complete microMath series and 
we'll give you the School Bus. 

For more information on this great deal, 
see your Hayden Software dealer soon. 

microMat h 

IllAYDEN SOFTWARE 



Hayden Software Company, 600 Suffolk Street, Lowell, MA 01853 



fhe Eating Machine™ t 
rove Your Eating Habit 




Let The Ealfitg Machine™ help you attain your full 
potential for cHfcealthier you. It is a simple but factual 
program designed for diet management and sound 
nutritional planning. It uses the power of your com- 
puter to give you vital information on your actual 
intake of calories, iron, calcium, vitamins A & C, and 
sodium and compares your diet to the recommenda- 
tions of modern health authorities. 

The Eating Machine™ comes with an expandable 
Look for these other fine Muse products* 



data base of 500 common foods that can easily be 
customized to fit your own eating preferences. You 
can also analyze recipes and add the results to your 
data base for future reference. 

The Eating Machine™ is used in schools and clinics. Let 
The Eating Machine™ be your guide to a more 
healthful future. 



For APPLE II & APPLE He 
48K DISK DRIVE 



$49.95 







347 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21201 
(301)659-7212 



AWARD WINNING ARCADE' 
ADVENTURE GAME $29.95 



BEST SEUING FUN PROGRAM/ SLAY THE EVJl DRAGON — IF YOU INCREASE YOUR KNOWlEDGE WHUE 

TEACHES PROGRAMMING . $39.95 CAN' . . $29.95 HAVING FUN . . $49.95 



BEGINNER PROGRAMS 

Pages 66 to 73 

Some treats from our 
house to yours 
that will surprise 
the whole 
neighborhood 
Halloween night. 



PUZZLE 

Pages 74 to 77 

Dracula's Family Tree- 
a computerized 
puzzle to sink your 

teeth into 
and get your blood 
boiling. 



READER- WRITTEN PROGRAMS 

Pages 80 to 84 

A running diary program 
that the speediest 
jogger can't pass by; 
and a snakey program that 
even ophidiophobics 
will love. 
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BEGINNER PROGRAMS 




JACK-O'-LANTERN 

BY JOEY LATIMER 

Throw out your Swiss 
army knife; this Halloween 
you can carve a pumpkin 
with a cursor! That's right: 
just type this program into 
your computer, run it. and 
your computer will create a 
Jack-o'-Lantern right on 
your screen! Put the moni- 
tor in your front window, 
and watch your pumpkin 
be the talk of the neighbor- 
hood on Halloween night! 

Apple Jack 'O' 'Lantern 

10 GR : COLOR-- 9 
20 ML IN 11,16 h1 2 
30 FOR Z «• 2 TO 39 
40 READ I ! ,,D V 

50 HLIN XyY AT 7 
60 NEXT Z 
70 COLOR= 13 
80 PLOT 13,9: PLOT 25,- 
90 FOR Z * 10 TQ 1 3 
100 READ > : READ Y 
1 10 HLIN X,Y AT 2 
120 READ X: READ Y 
130 HLIN X.Y AT 2 
140 NEXT Z 
15© PLOT 19,18 
160 FOR Z - 19 TO 22 
170 READ X: READ V 
180 HLIN X.Y AT Z 
200 NEXT Z 

210 FOR Z * 27 rp 30 
220 READ X: READ Y 
230 HLIN X , Y AT 2 
240 NEXl Z 
250 CdLQF? 8 * 8 
260 FOR l = U 10 4 
270 HLIN 10.20 AT Z 
•780 NEX I 1 
290 HOME : GOTO 290 

300 DATA 22. 27, 9. 2*. y, 31 ,7.32.6,33.5,34.4 
,4,35,3, 56 . -\ 57,2, 37 , 1 , 38 , 1 , 38 ,0.39 
310 DATA 0, 39, 0,3<?. 0.39, 0.39, 0.39. 0.39.0, 
1,38, 1 ,38,2, J/ ,2, 3/ .2.37,3. 56,3,36 
320 DAI A 4 . 35 , 5 , 35 . 6 . 34. 7 , 34 , B , J 3 . % »'., 32 , 1 1 
, 12.29, 14.27. 15,24 

330 DATA 12, 14,24.26, 1 1 . 15,23*27 . 10. 16, 2i 
,9. 17,21 ,29 

340 DATA 18.20.17,21.16. 22 ,15, 23 
350 DATA 12,26,13,25.14,24,15,23 



Atari/ Jack-o'-Lan tern 

10 PRINT CHR*<125) 

20 GRAPHICS 3+16 

30 i;ul Of- i 

40 FOR R=l TO 24 

50 READ X , Y , > I . i 1 

60 PLOT X.Y 

70 DRAW TO XI .Yl 

00 NEXT F 

90 COLOR 2 

100 FOR R»l TO 14 

110 READ X.Y 

120 PLOT X,Y 

130 NEXT R 



140 FOR R=l TO 13 
150 READ X,Y ,X1 ,Y1 
160 PLOT X,Y 
170 DRAWTO XI , Yl 
180 NEXT R 
190 GOTO 190 

200 DATA 11,1,16,1,23,1,28.1,9,2.30,2.7.3.32. 
3 , 5 , 4 . 34 , 4 , 4 , 5 , 35 . 5 , 3 , 6 , 36 , 6 , 2 , 7 , 37 , 7 . 38 , 8 , 1 , 
B, 1,9,38,9 

210 DATA 39,10,0,10,0,11,39.11.39,12,0,12.0.1 
3,39, 13,39. 14,0,14,1,15, 38, 1 5 , 38 .16.1,16.2.1/ 

,37,17,36, 1 0.. 3,18 

220 DATA 4,19.35.19.34.20,5,20,7,21,32,21.30, 
•.:2.9.22, 1 1 .23,28.23 

230 DATA 19.0, 20 ,0,19,1, 20 ,1,19.2, 20 , 2 , 13,5,2 
6.5,14, 15,25, 15. 14. 16, 15, 16.24, 16,25, 16 
240 DA 1 A 1 2 . 6 , 1 4 . 6 . 25 , 6 , 27 . 6 , 1 1 . 7,1 5 , ,24,7,2 
8, 7. 10,8, 1 6, 8, 23, 8,29, 19. 1 1 ,20, 11.18,12.21, 
12. 17, 13,22, 13 

250 DATA 14. 17,25, 17, 15. 18.24, 18, 16, 19,2 •.. 19. 
1 7 , 20 . 22 , 20 



Commodore 64/ Jack-c'-Lantcrn 

10 PRINT CHR$U47) 

20 POKE 53281,0: POKE 53280,0 

30 FOR Z = 1 TO 24 

40 READ X: READ Y 

50 FOR P = X TO Y 

60 POKE P , 1 60 

70 POKE P+54272,8 

80 NEXT P 

90 NEXT Z 

100 FOR Z = 1 TO 15 

1 10 READ X: READ Y 

120 FOR P = X TO Y 

130 POKE P, 160 

140 POKE P+54272,7 

150 NEXT P 

160 NEXT Z 

170 FOR Z = 1 TO 2 

180 READ X: READ Y 

190 FOR P = X TO Y 

200 POKE P , 1 60 

210 POKE P+54272,9 

220 NEXT P 

230 NEXT Z 

240 GOTO 240 

250 DATA 1078,1090,1114,1134,1151,1176,1189, 
1218, 1228, 1259 

260 DATA 1267,1300,1306,1341,1345,1362,1385, 
T422, 1424, 1463 

270 _DATA 1464, 1503, 1504, 1543, 1544, 1583, 1584, 
1623, 1624, 1663 

2ggU£ATA 1665, 1702, 1706, 1742, 1747, 1781 , 1788, 
1820, 1829, 1859 

290. DATA 1871,1898,1912,1936,1954,1974,1996, 
2012 

300 DATA 1237,1237,1250,1250,1276,1278,1289, 
t 29l 

310 DATA 1315,1319,1328,1332,1354,1360,1367, 

Tf^3 

320 D ATA 1483, 1484, 1522, 1525, 1561 , 1566 

330 DATA 1678,1689,1719,1728,1760,1767,1801, 

1806 

340 DATA 1043,1044,1083,1084 



VIC-20 Jack-o'-Lantern 

10 PRINT CHR*(147> 
20 POKE 36879, 136 
30 FOR Z=l TO 25 
40 READ X: READ Y 
50 FOR F-X TO Y 
60 POKE P, 160 
70 POKE P+30720,0 
80 NEXT P 
90 NEXT Z 
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100 FOR Z=l TO 12 
110 READ X: READ Y 
120 FOR F-X TO Y 
1 30 POKE P , 1 60 
140 POKE P+30720,7 
150 NEXT P 
160 NEXT Z 
170 GOTO 170 

180 DATA 7680,7689,7692,7701,7702,7707,7718 
7723,7724,7727 

190 DATA 7742,7745,7746,7748,7765,7767,7768 
7770,7788,7789 

200 DATA 7790,7791,7811,7811,7812,7812,7833 
7833,7834,7834 

210 DATA 8076,8076,8097,8097,8098,8098,8119 
8119,8120,8121 

220 DATA 8140,8141,8142,8144,8161,8163,8164 
8168,8181 ,8185 

230 DATA 7797,7797,7804,7804,7818,7820,7825 
7827 

240 DATA 7839,7843,7846,7850,7910,7911,7931 
7934 

250 DATA 7952,7957,8039,8046,8062,8067,8085 
8088 



TI-99/4A/ Jack o -Lantern 



CALL CLEAR 
CALL SCREEN (2) 
A$="F"FFFFFFFFFFF FF FF ' 
CALL CHAR (96, M ) 
CALL CHAR (104, A*) 
CALL CHAR ( 1 12, A*) 
CALL COLOR (9, 10,1) 
FOR R--=l TO 23 
READ X , X 1 , Y 
FOR F-X TO XI 
CALL HCHAR(Y,P,96) 
NEXT P 
NEXT R 

CALL COLOR (10,7.1) 
FOR R=l TO 6 



10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
1 00 
110 
1 20 
1 30 
140 
150 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 
210 
220 
230 
240 
250 

270 
280 
290 
300 
310 
320 
330 
340 
350 
360 
370 
380 
390 
400 
410 
420 
430 

440 GOTO 
450 DATA 
3 , 30 , 7 , 2 
460 DAI A 
.16,3, 30 
470 DATA 
480 DATA 



READ X, Y 

i JAIL HCHAR (Y . X . 3 04) 
NEXI R 

CALL COLOR (1 1,12,1) 
X==ll 
Y~7 
X1 = X 

FOR p=l TO 4 
FOR 0=X 10 XI 
CALL HCHAR <Y ,0, 112) 
CALL HCHAR (Y,Q+1 1 , 112) 
CALL HCHAR(Y+5vO+5, LI 2) 
NEXT O 
Y-Y+l 
X=X-1 • 
Xl-Xl+i 
NE <T P 
X==12 
Y=18 
X L=21 
FOR P=l 
FOR 0=X 



TO 3 
TO XI 
CALL HCHAR ( V , 0 
NEXT 0 
Y=Y+1 
X=X + 1 
X1=X1-1 
NEXT P 

440 

11 ,23,2,9 
31,8,1,32 
1 .32, 12, 1 
17,3,30 
6,26,21 



112) 



16,1 , i; 



25,3, 7,27,4,6,28,5 
9, 1 ,32, 10, 1 ,32, li 
32,13, 1 ,32, 14,2,31 
18,4,29, 19,5,28,20 
7 ,25,22,9,23,23, 12,2 
1 ,16,2, 17,2, 16,3, 17,: 



,4.29,6, 



. 2 . 25 1 



0,24 



-Qi 



Timex Sinclair 1000/ Jack-o' -Lantern 



10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 



1 10 
1 20 
130 
140 
1 50 
160 
170 
.1 80 
I 90 
200 
210 
22W 



250 
260 
270 
280 
290 
300 
3 ) 0 



CLS 

LET E = 21 

FOR A = 2.5 TO 90 STEP 2. 

LET R = A/ 130 * PI 

LET S = SIN R * 25 

LET C = IN r (COS R * 21 ) 

IF C * L THEN GOTO 150 

LET Y - 20 + C 

LET 1 = 21 ~ C 

FOR X = (30-S) TO C30+S) 



NEXT 
LET E 
NEXI A 
FOR Y 
FOR X 
UNPL.uT 
UNPLOT 

unplo r 

NEX"I X 
NEXT Y 



=; C 



1 TO 



(X+-35) 
<X+25> 



1 i TO 
(34-Y) 
7 ) AND 
x , Y 



( Y+28) 
O'+20> 



IF (X> 
UNPLOT 
NEXT X 
NEXT Y 
SLOW 

PRINT AT 0.0. 
GOTO 310 



14 
TO 

(X< : 



(26+Y) 
2) THEN 



PLOT X, (Y+29) 



TRS-80 Color Computer/ Jack-o' -Lantern 



10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 



12 THEN P = 3 
: 26 THEN P = 2 



CLS(0) 

FOR Y = 2 TO 29 
P = 1 

IF Y > 6 AND Y < 
IF Y > 13 AND Y < 
FOR L = 1 TO P 
READ B,E 
FOR X = B TO E 
SET (X,Y,8) 
NEXT X 
NEXT L 
NEXT Y 

FOR Y = 0 TO 3 
FOR X = 30 TO 33 
SET (X,Y,1) 
NEXT X 
NEXT Y 
GOTO 180 

DATA 20,43, 16, 47, 13, 50, 10, 53, 9, 54, 8, 19 
DATA 23,40,44,55,7, 18,24,39,45,56,6, 17 
DATA 25,38,46,57,6, 16,26,37,47,57,6, 15,27 
DATA 36,48,57,4,59,4,59,4,31,34,59,4,30 
DATA 35,59,4,29,36,59,4,28,37,59,4,30,31 
DATA 59,6,30,31,57,6,30,31,57,6, 19,44,57 
DATA 7,20,43,56,8,21,42,55,9,22,41,54 
DATA 10,23,40,53, 10,53, 11,52, 13,50, 17,46 
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BEGINNER PROGRAMS 



TRICK OR TREAT 

BY JOEY LATIMER 




Its Halloween night and 
you find yourself without 
an edible treat in the 
house. Computer owners, 
you can trick the kids with 
a treat sweeter to children 
than any candy. Turn to 
your computer, type in our 
Trick or Treat program. 



ILLUSTRATION DY JOSH GOSFIELD 

move the computer into 
your foyer, and you and 
your computer will be 
ready when the goblins 
and witches come to call. 

(Be sure to set your com- 
puter for all uppercase let- 
ters before running the 
program.) 



Apple/ Trick or Treat 

20 HOME 



30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 
1 10 
120 
130 
140 
150 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 
210 
220 
230 
240 
250 
260 
270 
280 
290 
300 
310 
320 
330 
340 
350 
360 
370 
380 
390 
400 
410 
420 
430 
440 
450 
460 
470 
480 
490 
500 
510 
520 

1010 

i 020 



HI' WHAT IS YOUR NAME?" 
(PLEASE PRESS THE " 
RETURN KEY AFTER " 
EACH REPLY. ) " 



MY NAME IS 



'TELL ME, " ;N*; " , " 
"WHAT IS YOUR COSTUME'- 

" I AM " ; 



PRINT 
PRINT 
PRINT 
PR I NT 
PRINT 
PRINT 
INPUT N* 
HOME 
PRINT 
PRINT 
PRINT 
PRINT 
INPUT C* 
HOME 

PRINT "I'VE ALWAYS WANTED" 
PRINT "TO BE ";C$;", TOO « " 
PRINT "BUT I'M STILL HAPPY" 
PRINT "BEING A COMPUTER." 
GOSUB 1000 
PRINT 

PRINT "WHAT IS YOUR FRIEND" 
PRINT " DRESSED UP AS'?" 
PRINT 
PRINT 
INPUT F* 
HOME 

PRINT F*; 
PRINT C$; ". " 
PRINT "WHAT A PAIR! " 
GOSUB 1000 
PRINT 

PRINT "TYPE THE SECRET WORD" 
PRINT "TO GET A TREAT." 
PRINT "(HINT: OOB) " 
INPUT W* 

IF W* = " BOO" THEN 420 
HOME 

PRINT "THAT'S NOT IT, " ; N* ; " , 
GOTO 330 
HOME 
FOR r 
PRINT 
FOR X 
NEXT X 
NEXT T 
HOME 
PRINT 
PRINT 

GOSUB 1000 
GOTO 20 
FOR D -1 TP 1750 
NEXT D 
Rl l URN 



'MY FRIEND IS 



AND" 



1 TO 60 



HAPPY HALLOWEEN" 



1 TO 75 



GOODBYE — " 

SEE YOU NEXT YEAR 1 



Atari/ Trick or Treat 

10 DIM N$(20) ,C$(20) ,F^(20) ,W$<20) 
20 PRINT CHR* (125) 

RINT "HI! WHAT IS YOUR NAME?" 
(PLEASE PRESS THE" 
RETURN KEY AFTER" 
EACH REPLY. ) " 



30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 
1 10 
120 
130 
140 
150 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 



RINT 
RINT 
RINT 
RINT 

RINT "MY NAME IS "; 
NPUT N* 

PRINT CHR* (125) 

PRINT "TELL ME, ";N$; " , " 

PRINT "WHAT IS YOUR COSTUME?" 

PRINT 

PRINT "I AM 

INPUT C* 

PRINT CHR*(125) 

PRINT "I'VE ALWAYS WANTED" 

PRINT "TO BE ";C*;", TOO!" 

PRINT "BUT I'M STILL HAPPY" 

PRINT "BEING A COMPUTER." 
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FROM AdVENTURES 

GYPSUM CAVES 




Daylight Never Felt So Good. 



Gypsum Caves is the new computer 
challenge from AdVENTURES. More than just 
another 2 minute shoot-'em-up, Gypsum 
Caves requires timing, common sense, and 
concentration. One game may last hours or 
even days. 

The player attempts to negotiate the twists 
and turns of the caves, using objects found 
along the way . to traverse the obstacles and 



solve the riddles leading to the mysterious 
final room. Color graphics and sound complete 
the experience. 

Gypsum Caves 
by Brian Wagner 

C64 or VIC 20 

Introductory Price 

Cassette $14.95 

Disk $16.95 



[AdVENTURES, Inc. 

871 8A RICHMOND HIGHWAY 
■'ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 22309 

CALL TOLL FREE 

1-800-835-2222 

In Washington D.C. area call 

(703)360-0301 



£64 and VIC20 are registered trademarks of Commodore Business Machines, Inc. • 1983 Adventures, Inc. All rights reserved. 



BEGINNER PROGRAMS 



210 GOSUB 1000 
220 PRINT 

230 PRINT "WHAT IS YOUR FRIEND" 
240 PRINT "DRESSED UP AS?" 
250 PRINT 

260 PRINT "MY FRIEND IS "; 

270 INPUT F-t 

280 PRINT CHR* ( 125) 

290 PRINT F*; " AND" 

300 PRINT C*; ". " 

310 PRINT "WHAT A PAIR!" 

320 GOSUB 1000 

330 PRINT 

340 PRINT "TYPE THE SECRET WORD" 
350 PRINT "TO GET A TREAT." 
360 PRINT "(HINT: OOB) " 
370 INPUT W* 

380 IF W*="BOO" THEN 420 
390 PRINT CHR*(125> 

400 PRINT "THAT'S NOT IT, ";N*;"." 

410 GOTO 330 

420 PRINT CHR* (125) 

430 FOR T=l TO 40 

440 PRINT " HAPPY HALLOWEEN" 

450 FOR X=l TO 30 

460 NEXT X 

470 NEXT T 

480 PRINT CHR*<125) 

490 PRINT "GOODBYE — " 

500 PRINT "SEE YOU NEXT YEAR!" 

510 GOSUB 1000 

520 GOTO 20 

1000 FOR D=l TO 700 

1010 NEXT D 

1020 RETURN 

TI-99 4A Trick or Treat 

20 CALL CLEAR 

30 PRINT "HI 1 WHAT IS YOUR NAME?" 
40 PRINT " (PLEASE PRESS THE" 
50 PRINT " ENTER KEY AFTER" 
60 PRINT " EACH REPLY. ) " 
70 PRINT 

80 PRINT "MY NAME IS "; 
90 INPUT m 
100 CALL CLEAR 

110 PRINT "TELL ME, ";N*;"," 

120 PRINT "WHAT IS YOUR COSTUME?" 

130 PRINT 

140 PRINT "I AM "; 
150 INPUT C$ 
160 CALL CLEAR 

170 PRINT "I'VE ALWAYS WANTED" 
180 PRINT "TO BE ";C*;", TOO!" 
190 PRINT "BUT I'M STILL HAPPY" 
200 PRINT "BEING A COMPUTER. " 
210 GOSUB 1000 
220 PRINT 

230 PRINT "WHAT IS YOUR FRIEND" 
240 PRINT "DRESSED UP AS?" 
250 PRINT 

260 PRINT "MY FRIEND IS ": 
270 INPUT F* 
280 CALL CLEAR 
290 PRINT F*; " AND" 
300 PRINT C* : " . " 
310 PRINT "WHAT A PAIR!" 
320 GOSUB 1000 
;. 50 PRINT 

340 PRINT "TYPE THE SECRET WORD" 
350 PRINT "TO GET A TREAT." 
360 PRINT "(HINT: OOB) " 
370 INPUT W$ 

380 IF W*="BOO" THEN 420 
390 CALL CLEAR 

400 PRINT "THAT'S NOT IT, ":N*;"." 

E410 GOTO 330 
420 CALL CLEAR 
430 FOR T=l TO 40 



440 PRINT " HAPPY HALLOWEEN"; 

450 FOR X=l TO 25 

460 NEXT X 

470 NEXT T 

480 CALL CLEAR 

490 PRINT " GOODBYE — " 

500 PRINT "SEE YOU NEXT YEAR!" 

510 GOSUB 1000 

520 GOTO 20 

1000 FOR D=l TO 1500 

1010 NEXT D 

1020 RETURN 

Timex Sinclair 1000 Trick or Treaf 

20 CLS 

30 PRINT "HI. WHAT IS YOUR NAME?" 
40 PRINT "(PLEASE PRESS THE " 
50 PRINT " ENTER KEY AFTER" 
60 PRINT " EACH REPLY.)" 
80 PRINT AT 21,0; "MY NAME IS": 
90 INPUT N* 
100 CLS 

110 PRINT "TELL ME. " ; N* : " , " 

120 PRINT "WHAT IS YOUK COSTUME?" 

140 PRINT AT 21,0; "1 Ah": 

150 INPUT C-T 

160 CLS 

170 PRINT "1 ALWAYS WANTED" 
180 PRINT "TO BE ";C*:", TOO." 
190 PRINT "BUT I AM STILL HAPPY" 
200 PRINT "BEING A COMPUTER." 
210 GOSUB 1000 
220 PRINT 

230 PRINT "WHAT IS YOUR FRIEND" 

240 PRINT "DRESSED UP AS?" 

260 PRINT AT 21,0; "MY FRIEND IS" ; 

270 INPUT F* 

280 CLS 

290 PRINT F*; " AND" 

300 PRINT C*; " . " 

310 PRINT "WHAT A PAIR..." 

320 GOSUB 1000 

330 PRINT 

:.40 PRINT "TYPE THE SECRET WORD" 
350 PRINT "TO GET A TREAT." 
360 PRINT "(HINT: OOB)" 
370 INPUT W* 

380 IF W* = "BOO" THEN GOTO 420 
390 CLS 

400 PRINT "THAT IS NOT IT, " ;N*;"." 
410 GOTO 330* 
420 CLS 

430 FOR T = 1 TO 35 

440 PRINT " HAPPY HALLOWEEN"; 

470 NEXT T 
480 CLS 

490 PRINT "GOODBYE — " 

500 PRINT "SEE YOU NEXT YEAR..." 

510 GOSUB 1000 

520 GOTO 20 
1000 FOR D = 1 TO 100 
1010 NEXT D 
1020 RETURN 

Modifications for Other Computers Trick or Treat 

For the Commodore 64 and VIC-20 replace 

HOME 

in lines 10. 90. 150, 270, 380. 410, and 470 with 

PRINT CHR*(147) 

Also, change line 1000 to read 

1000 FOR D = 1 TO 2200 

For the TRS-80s and IBM PC replace HOME 
in lines 10, 90, 150. 270, 380. 410, and 470 with 
CLS 

Also, change lines 40 and 420 to read 

40 PRINT " ENTER KEY AFTER" 
420 FOR T a 1 TO 30 

■ ■■■■ — - 3 
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1MB 




■I 



NOAH WEBSTER, 
MEET YOUR MATCH 





■ 




A few months ago, Jennifer would 
rather have gone to the dentist than 
do her spelling homework. 

Then Mom bought Crypto Cube" 
by DesignWare!" Now Jennifer has 
become a word fiend. In fact, she spends 
hours paging through the dictionary 
to find words that will stump her par- 
ents. And, as she does, she builds 
her word skills. 

Crypto Cube, like all Design Ware 
software products, combine computer 
game fun with sound educational 
principles. 

THE THREE DIMENSIONAL 
COMPUTER WORD PUZZLE. 

Five minutes after Jennifer sat down 
at the computer with Crypto Cube, she 
was hooked. First she worked her way 



"Atari 4(X>. KOO. and 1200X1,. IBM-PC anc 
IBM Corp. and Apple Computer. Inc. and ; 



through the many word puzzles that 
come with the game. Then her parents 
typed her spelling homework into 
new puzzles. 

Then Jennifer started making puz- 
zles for her parents! 

So now, Crypto Cube is the favorite 
family game in Jennifer's home. 

As Jennifer would say, "indubitably." 

DESIGNWARE MAKES 
LEARNING COME ALIVE. 

If you own an Apple Hplus, Apple //e 
IBM-PC, Atari 400, 800, or 1200XL 
with a disk drive, you should take a 
close look at all the DesignWare 
software. 

Another word game, Spellicopter,'" 
is an action-packed spelling game. 
You'll fly perilous missions through 

t trademarks of Atari. Inc.. 



crowded skies and mountainous terrain 
to rescue words. And you'll want to 
keep an eye out for our new math and 
science games. See your local dealer or 
call DesignWare 
at (800) 572-7767, 
in California (415) 
546-1866 for our 
free software 
catalog. You'll be 
delighted with 
the way your kids 
will learn with 
DesignWare. 

And they'll be 
playing for the 
fun of it. 

De/jgnUfare 

LEARNING COMES ALIVE. 




BEGINNER PROGRAMS 



PULSE RATE 

BY JOEY LATIMER 




After you've logged in your 
daily jog around the block 
(see "Logging Your Jog- 
ging," pages 80 to 82). you 
might want to test your 
Pulse Rate by typing in 
this program and running 
it. When your computer 
tells you to stand by . . ., 
place your fingertip (not 
your thumb) on the Lnner 
surface of your wrist, be- 
low the base of your 
thumb. (An artery runs 
under the skin there.) The 
computer will give you 
time to get ready and then 
say start! Count the num- 
ber of beats until the com- 
puter asks you to stop. 
Then type in that number, 
and your computer will cal- 
culate how many times 

Apple/Pulse Rate 



ILLUSTHATIOS BY JOSH GOSFIELD 

your heart is beating per 
minute. 

Note that the last num- 
ber on line 120 controls 
how long the computer 
times you. This number 
varies from computer to 
computer because some 
brands run faster than 
others. In addition, the 
timing of your computer 
may be slightly different 
from ours. Before actually 
using the program, you 
should first test it against 
the second hand of a 
watch to see that it times 
you for exactly 30 seconds. 
If the program is running 
fast or slow, increase or de- 
crease the number in line 
120. starting first with a 
change of 100. 



TO TEST YOUR PULSE" 

RATE , PLEASE PRESS THE RETURN KEY. 



'STAND BY. . . 
a 1 TO 7600 



20 HOME 
30 PRINT 
40 PRINT 
50 INPUT R* 
60 HOME 
70 PRINT 
80 FOR T 
90 NEXT T 
100 HOME 

1 10 PRINT "START ! " 
120 FOR T = 1 TO 22000 
130 NEXT T 
140 HOME 

150 PRINT "STOP! " 
160 PRINT 
170 PRINT 
180 PRINT 
190 PRINT 
200 INPUT 
210 PRINT 
220 PRINT 
230 PRINT 
240 PRINT 
250 PRINT 
260 INPUT T* 
270 GOTO 20 



"TYPE IN THE NUMBER OF" 
"BEATS YOU COUNTED; " 
"THEN PRESS THE RETURN KEY. 
B 

"YOUR PULSE RATE IS "; 
B * 2" BEATS PER MINUTE." 
"PRESS THE RETURN KEY" 
"TO TRY AGAIN. M 



Atari Pulse Rate 



10 DIM R$ 
20 PRINT 
30 PRINT 
40 PRINT 
50 INPUT 
60 PRINT 
70 PRINT 
80 FOR T= 
90 NEXT T 
100 PRINT 
110 PRINT 
120 FOR T 
130 NEXT 
140 PRINT 
150 PRINT 
160 PRINT 
170 PRINT 
180 PRINT 
190 PRINT 
200 INPUT 
210 PRINT 
220 PRINT 
230 PRINT 
240 PRINT 
250 PRINT 
260 INPUT 
270 GOTO 



(1) ,T*<1) 
CHRSU25) 

"TO TEST YOUR PULSE" 

"RATE, PLEASE PRESS THE RETURN KEY. 
R$ 

CHRJM125) 

"STAND BY " 

1 TO 4000 

CHRSU25) 
"START* " 
=1 TO 10000 
T 

CHR*(125) 
"STOP ! " 

"TYPE IN THE NUMBER OF" 
"BEATS YOU COUNTED; " 
"THEN PRESS THE RETURN KEY." 
B 

"YOUR PULSE RATE IS " 
B*2;" BEATS PER MINUTE." 
"PRESS THE RETURN KEY" 
"TO TRY AGAIN. " 
T* 
20 



'TYPE IN THE NUMBER OF" 

'BEATS YOU COUNTED; " 

•THEN PRESS THE RETURN KEY. 



Commodore 64 & VIC-20 Pulse Rate 

20 PRINT CHR* < 147) 

30 PRINT "TO TEST YOUR PULSE" 

40 PRINT "RATE PLEASE PRESS THE RETURN KEY. 

50 INPUT R* 

60 PRINT CHR*<147) 

70 PRINT "STAND BY " 

80 FOR T=l TO 7500 
90 NEXT T 

100 PRINT CHR$<147) 
110 PRINT "START 1 " 
120 FOR T=l TO 20500 
130 NEXT T 
140 PRINT CHR*(147> 
150 PRINT "STOP! " 
160 PRINT 
170 PRINT 
180 PRINT 
190 PRINT 
200 INPUT B 
210 PRINT 

220 PRINT "YOUR PULSE RATE IS " 
230 PRINT B*2" BEATS PER MINUTE." 
240 PRINT "PRESS THE RETURN KEY" 
250 PRINT "TO TRY AGAIN." 
260 INPUT T* 
270 GOTO 20 

TI.99 4A Pulse Rate 

20 CALL CLEAR 

30 PRINT "TO TEST YOUR PULSE" 

40 PRINT "RATE, PLEASE PRESS THE ENTER KEY. 
50 INPUT R$ 
60 CALL CLEAR 

70 PRINT "STAND BY " 

80 FOR T=l TO 4000 

90 NEXT T 

100 CALL CLEAR 

1 10 PRINT "START ! " 

120 FOR T=l TO 10000 

130 NEXT T 

140 CALL CLEAR 

150 PRINT "STOP! " 

160 PRINT 

170 PRINT "TYPE IN THE NUMBER OF" 

180 PRINT "BEATS YOU COUNTED;" 

190 PRINT "THEN PRESS THE ENTER KEY." 
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200 INPUT B 
210 PRINT 

220 PRINT "YOUR PULSE RATE IS " ; 
230 PRINT B*2; "BEATS PER MINUTE." 
240 PRINT "PRESS THE ENTER KEY" 
250 PRINT "TO TRY AGAIN." 
260 INPUT T* 
270 GOTO 20 

Timex Sinclair 1000 Pulse Rate 

20 CLS 

30 PRINT "TO TEST YOUR PULSE" 

40 PRINT "RATE PL. EASE PRESS THE ENTER KEY. 

50 INPUT R* 
, 60 CLS 

70 PRINT 

80 PAUSE 
100 CLS 
110 PRINT 
120 PAUSE 
150 PRINT 
160 PRINT 
170 PRINT 
180 PRINT 
190 PRINT 
200 INPUT 
210 PRINT 
220 PRINT 
230 PRINT B*2; 
270 STOP 



"STAND BY » 

300 

"START. " 
1800 
"STOP. " 

"TYPE IN THE NUMBER OF" 

"BEATS YOU COUNTED;" 

"THEN PRESS THE ENTER KEY. " 



YOUR PULSE RATE IS " 

BEATS PER MINUTE. 



TRS-80S and IBM PC/Pulse Rate 



20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 
110 
120 
130 
140 
150 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 
210 
220 
230 
240 
250 
260 
270 



CLS 
PRINT 
PRINT 
INPUT 
CLS 
PRINT 
FOR T= 
NEXT T 
CLS 
PRINT 
FOR T 
NEXT 
CLS 
PRINT 
PRINT 
PRINT 
PRINT 
PRINT 
INPUT 
PRINT 
PRINT 
PRINT 
PRINT 
PRINT 
INPUT 
GOTO 



"TO TEST YOUR PULSE" 

"RATE PLEASE PRESS THE ENTER KEY. 



"STAND BY. 
1 TO 4000 



"START 1 " 
•X TO 14000 



"STOP! " 

"TYPE IN THE NUMBER OF" 
"BEATS YOU COUNTED;" 
"THEN PRESS THE ENTER KEY. 
B 

"YOUR PULSE RATE IS" ; 

B*2 "BEATS PER MINUTE." 

" PRESS THE ENTER KEY" 

"TO TRY AGAIN. " 

T* 

:0 



Line 120 as given above produces a 30-second delay on our 
TRS-80 Color Computer. If you have another TRS-80 or an IBM 
PC. try the following change: 

Change "14000" 
in line 120 to 



For this computer 

TRS-80 Model I without disk 
TRS-80 Model I with disk 
TRS-80 Model III without disk 
TRS-80 Model III with disk 
TRS-80 Model IV without disk 
TRS-80 Model IV with disk 
IBM PC without disk 
IBM PC with DOS 1.10 



11200 
10400 
11700 
11400 
12000 
21500 
24700 
24000 




MODEL 1500 TV size: 20" x 24" x 30" H, 70 lbs. 
The ultimate work/storage unit for your com- 
puter. This beautiful two part desk closes to 
become a stunning piece of furniture. Open -it 
holds your computer and monitor in one side and 
a printer and auxiliary pieces in the other half. 
Equipped with casters for added convenience. 
Each unit features rich, durable, care free finish 
and solid core construction. Designed for quick n' 
easy assembly that will take just minutes. Only 
$129.95, delivery included in Continental U.S. on- 
ly. Available in Southern Oak or Walnut finish. 

EMC Distributors, 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10001. 
(NY residents please add sales tax.) 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Dealer inquiries invited. 



SUPER DISK 



Floppy Disk Drive For 
VIC -20 & Commodore 64 



Super Disk 2 is a Commodore compatible disk drive design- 
ed to interface to the. various Commodore computers such 
as the PET\ VIC-20 1 and the Commodore 64\ The disk drive 
is compatible to the model 4040, 2031, 1540, and the 1541 
disk drives and recognizes programs generated on any of 
these disk drives. The capacities are comparable to those 
found on the Commodore drives, and Super Disk 2 
recognizes the full instruction set of the Commodore drives. 
Super Disk 2 offers RAM area within the disk unit, a serial and an 
IEEE bus interface. (Software programs included.) 

Call Toll Free 1-800-527-7573 For Latest Price Information. 
In Texas Call: (214) 484-7836 
Also Available: 

S399. V3K RAM 15. 
65. V8K RAM 39. 
25. V16K RAM (Switchable) 69. 
55. V24K RAM 99. 
65. CIE (IEEE for C64) 85. 
CATALOG OF OTHER HARDWARE & SOFTWARE AVAILABLE ON 
REQUEST. We accept: VISA, Mastercharge, and AE 

Southwest Micro Systems, Inc 



Gemini-10 w/lnterface 
CPI Parallel Interface 
Expandoport 3 VIC 
Expandoport 6 VIC 
Expandoport 4 C64 



2554 Southwell • Dallas, Texas 75229 

1 2 

Trademark of Commodore Int. Trademark of MSD 
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ILLL'STKATIOS HY JOSHUA QOSFtEUJ 




BARON RUSSOfF 
HAUPTMANN KRISS 
BARON von WOLFENSTEIN 
HERREN KLOPSTOCK 
LADY BLOOFER 

ALESSANDRO d. CAGLlOSTRO 
NOTA BERMONDSEY 
DURHAM HARWICH 
AGATHA CAFFYN 
GRETTA GARGOYLE 
PETER HAWKINS 
BARRY BIASTRITIZ 
ANNE MARIONETTE 
CLIFTON GRAVES 
ELENA MAUFAS 
HAMPTON WHITAKER 
VARNA KUKRI 
ANDREW WOODHOUSE 
EDWARD SPENCEIAGH 
LOUVENA VANDERPOOL 
NADIA DURENYI 
JACQUES DUBOIS 
LORENZO SERAFINA 
VARA SLOVAK 
BASTILLE MONTPELIER 
ILSA STRANG 
STAM BROKER 
MORRIS del GATO 
HELLYN DEVILLE 
MAXWELL KETTLENESS 
ELIANNE RACHE 
JERZY SZGANY 
BORGO MALDAVI 
PET ROT SKIN SKY 
HENDEL KLAUSEN 
BARTEL BLOXAM 
VROLOK VLKOSLAK 
DARDALAND LUPESCU 
URIC SZEKELYS 
JANUS HAPSBURG 
BURGEN NITAL 
ISTENSZEK HOSPADAR 
SPURGI HOSTETLER 
ORDOG POKOL 
TAJ GALATZ 

ARPAD HORNFOGLASAS 
BOSPHORUS DEIL 
MITTEL PRUND 
ARMINIUS PESTH 
BOYAR WODIN 
MALVOLIO EXETER 
FERRIER TRANSFORME 
PARR CHARCOT 
VLAD de la BELFRY 
HOP GOBLIN 
HAMLET ROMANOFF 
DRAKO SERBIA 
VULEO CANIM 
ZSIGMOND BATHORY 
NOS FERATU 
GARLAND BISTRITA 
VOIVODE de VILLE 
TURK MAGYAR 



As the bell tolls midnight. 
Count Dracula creeps 
stealthily down the castle 
corridor. The passageway 
is dark, save for the single 
candle he holds in his 
hand. Even the warmth of 
its flickering yellow flame 
can add no color to the 
Count's very pale skin. It 
is the pallor of one who 
never sees the light of day, 
but comes to life only at 
night. His dark clothing re- 
cedes into the background. 
The Count is still dressed 
in formal attire for dinner, 
although the time for that 
repast has passed many 
hours ago. 

As Count Dracula 
reaches a door, he glances 
sharply behind him to 
make sure that his entry 
has gone unobserved. In- 
side lies the sleeping wife 
of one of his enemies. As 
he has done so often be- 
fore. Dracula retaliates by 
choosing as his victim a 
woman who is important 
to his antagonist [indicat- 
ing his possible misogyn- 
ous (woman-hating) atti- 
tude). 

Dracula leans over the 
sleeping woman, his repul- 
sive caninelike teeth ready 
to draw his dinner of blood 
from her slender neck. 
Suddenly a noise can be 
heard out in the corridor. 
The instant the door opens 
Dracula vanishes, making 
his escape by transforma- 
tion. All that can be seen 
through the open window 
is the strange sight of a 
bat flapping its wings in 
the moonlight. 

Who was this horrible 
Count Dracula? Did he 
ever actually live? Dracula 
first came to public atten- 
tion through a book writ- 

stephen Mcmanus is a free- 
lance recording engineer 
living in Los Angeles. He has 
worked with numerous 
musicians including Toto. 
Elton John, and Bette Midler. 
He recently sold his 
motorcycle to buy a VlC-20. 



ten by Bram Stoker in 
1896. Stoker based his 
imaginary count on a real 
person: the bloody Prince 
Dracula who ruled part of 
Transylvania (in what is 
now Romania) some 500 
years ago. 

But where did Dracula 
come from? That is for you 
to figure out! 

Shown at left is a fiction- 
alized version of Dracula's 
family tree. Only "blood" 
relatives are pictured, but 
marriage introduced new 
characteristics into the 
family at each generation. 
Your job is to find out 
which branch of this fam- 
ily tree produced Dracula 
by tracing the transmis- 
sion of various traits from 
parent to child. For exam- 
ple, as you'll soon discover, 
the grand patriach Baron 
Russoff passed his very 
pale skin on to everyone, 
but it was intermarriage at 
a later generation that in- 
troduced the characteristic 
Dracula caninelike teeth 
into one branch of the 
family. 

One of the men shown at 
the bottom of the tree is 
Dracula's father — but 
which? When you run the 
following program, it will 
ask you for your guess 
(type in the first name 
only), and on your screen 
will appear a description of 
that person. If he has all of 
Dracula's characteristics, 
you have discovered the 
chain of ancestors from 
which the legendary count 
descended. 

You may be lucky and 
guess right on your first 
try. But, it's more likely to 
take several tries to figure 
out which branches of the 
tree carry which character- 
istics. Remember to think 
after each try! The comput- 
er is counting your guesses 
and will grade you on your 
investigative skill at the 
end. How few guesses will 
it take you to find the 
right answer? 
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Base Version ( VIC-20) Dracula's Family Tree 

10 DIM B$(32) ,C*(23) ,C(5) ,P$(6) ,NU(15) 
20 FOR 1=1 TO 32 : READ B$ ( 1 ) : NEXT I 
50 FOR I = 1 TO 23 : READ C* ( I ) : NEXT I 
80 FOR 1=1 TO 6 : READ P*(I) : NEXT I 
110 FOR I = 1 TO 15 : READ NU ( I ) : NEXT I 
140 SC = 1 

150 PRINT CHR*(147) : PRINT "GUESS #"; SC 
170 PRINT "WHAT WAS DRACULA'S" : PRINT "FATHE 
R'S FIRST NAME " : INPUT N* 
190 W = 0 

200 FOR I = 1 TO 32 

210 IF N* = B*(I) THEN W = I 

230 NEXT I 

240 IF W = 0 THEN 150 

250 SC = SC + 1 

260 C(l> = 1 - (W > 16) 

270 C(2)= 3 - (W > 8) - (W > 24) 

280 OF = 6 

290 FOR M = 1 TO 3 

300 A = NU(M * 5 - 4) 

310 B = NU (M * 5 - 3) 

320 D = NU(M * 5 - 2) 

330 V = NU(M * 5 - 1 ) 

340 0. = NU(M * 5) 

350 I = INT( (W / V) + 0.8) 

360 F « A * I A 3 + B * I * I + D * I 

370 N = OF + <INT(F - I NT ( F / Q) * Q) ) 

380 OF = OF + Q 

390 C(M + 2) = N 

400 NEXT M 

410 PRINT CHR*<147) 

420 A* = m + " LIKED TO DRESS " + C*(C(3)) + 

»'. HE HAD " 
490 A* = A$ + C$(C(2)) + " AND VERY PALE SKIN 
. HE " 

520 A* = A* + C*(C(4)) + " AND WAS REPUTED TO 



A* + C$(C(5) ) + 



AND HE " + C*(C( 



550 A$ 
1 ) ) + 

600 IF LEN(A$) < 21 THEN 690 
610 FOR I = 1 TO 22 

620 IF ASC(MID*(A*, I , 1) ) = 32 THEN J = I 
640 NEXT I 

650 PRINT LEFT* (A*, (J - 1)) 
660 K = LEN(A*> - J 
670 A* = RIGHT*(A*,K) 
680 GOTO 600 

690 PRINT A* : PRINT : PRINT : PRINT 
730 FOR M = 1 TO 3000 : NEXT M 

750 IF C(l) + C(2) + C(3) + C(4) + C(5) = 37 
THEN 830 

760 PRINT "SORRY. " ; N*;" WAS" 

770 PRINT "NOT DRACULA'S FATHER." 

780 PRINT : PRINT " (PRESS THE RETURN" 

800 PRINT " KEY TO GO ON)"; : INPUT I* 

820 GOTO 150 

830 PRINT "CONGRATULATIONS!" 

840 PRINT "YOU HAVE FOUND" : PRINT "DRACULA'S 
FATHER. IT" 

850 I = INT(SC/5) + 1 : IF I > 6 THEN I = 6 
890 IF SC = 2 THEN 940 

900 PRINT "TOOK YOU "; SC- 1 ; "GUESSES , " : PRINT 

"WHICH MAKES YOU A" 
920 PRINT P*(I);" INVESTIGATOR." 
930 END 

940 PRINT "TOOK YOU ONE GUESS," 

950 PRINT "WHICH MAKES YOU VERY" : PRINT "LUC 
KY. " 

970 PRINT " (UNLESS YOU CHEATED!)" 
980 END 

2000 DATA JERZY, BORGO, PETROT , HENDEL , BARTE 
L, VROLOK, DARDALAND, URIC 

2010 DATA JANUS , BURGEN, I STENSZEK , SPURGI , O 
RDOG, TAJ, ARPAD, BOSPHORUS 

2020 DATA MITTEL, ARMINIUS, BOYAR, MALVOLIO, 
FERRIER, PARR, VLAD , HOP 



2030 DATA HAMLET, DRAKO , VULEO , ZSIGMOND, NOS 
, GARLAND, VOIVODE, TURK 

2040 DATA COULD CHANGE INTO A BAT, WAS NOT AN 
ACROBAT 

2050 DATA A NICE SMILE, CANINELIKE TEETH, DEN 
TURES 

2060 DATA FOR DINNER, LIKE A SLOB, IN RAGS, D 
OWN 

2070 DATA LOVED THE NIGHT LIFE, WORKED 9 TO 5 
, ROSE WITH THE CHICKENS 

2080 DATA WAS HEALTHY WEALTHY AND WISE, ATE H 
EARTY BREAKFASTS, PAINTED SUNRISES 
2090 DATA BE MISOGYNOUS, SUPPORT WOMEN'S SUFF 
RAGE, BE HAPPILY MARRIED 

2100 DATA HAVE CLOSE WOMEN FRIENDS, FAVOR HIS 

NIECES, HAVE A HAPPY WIFE 
2110 DATA SPOIL HIS DAUGHTERS, SUPPORT A GIRL 
S ORPHANAGE 

2120 DATA MASTER, SUPERIOR, GOOD, FAIR, MEDIO 
CRE , POOR 

2130 DATA 1.1, 2.2, 3.5, 4, 4 
2140 DATA 5.8, 9.8, 7.6, 2, 6 
2150 DATA 2.5, 5.71, 8.9, 1, 8 

Atari/ Dracula's Family Tree 

10 DIM A* (100) ,S*<1000> ,9(62) ,Nf (30) ,C(5) , NU ( 

15) .PAr (255) , I*<1) 

20 E«l 5 FOR 1 = 1 TO 61: READ A* 

30 S<I)-E:L=LEN<A£) :S*(E, (L+E) ) =A* 

•40 E=E+L: NEXT I:S<62)*E 

1.10 FOR 1 = 1 TD IS t READ JS|MU<I)«JslMEXT I 
140 SC=1 

150 PRINT CHR* ( 125) ; "GUESS #";SC 

1?0 PRINT "WHAT WAS DRACULA ' S" : PR 1 NT "FATHER ' 

S FIRST NAME": INPUT N$ 

190 W=0 

200 FOR 1=1 TO 32 

210 GOSUB 1000: IF N*=A* THEN W=I 

230 NEXT I 

240 IF W=0 THEN 150 

250 SC=SC+1 

260 C(1)=33+(W>16) 

270 C(2)=35+(W>8)+(W>24) 

280 0F=6 

290 FOR M=l TO 3 
300 A=NU(M*5-4) 
310 B=NU(M*5-3) 
320 D=NU(M*5-2) 
330 V=NU (M*5-l) 
^.40 Q=NU(M*5) 
350 I=INT( <W/V)+0.8) 
•60 F=A*I*I*I+B*I*I+D»I 
370 N=OF+ ( INT (F-INT (F/Q) *Q> ) 
380 OF=OF+Q 
390 C(M+2)=N+32 
400 NEXT M 
410 PRINT CHR*(125> 
420 PA*="" 

430 I=C(3):G0SUB 1000 
440 PA*=N* 

450 PA$(LEN(PA|-)+l)=" LIKED TO DRESS " 

460 PA$<LEN<PA*>+1 >=A$ 

470 PA*(LEN(PA*>+1)=". HE HAD " 

480 I=C(2):G0SUB 1000 

490 PA*(LEN<PA*)+1>=A* 

500 PAf <LEN<PA$)+i>« M AND VERY PALE SKIN. HE 

510 I=C(4):G0SUB 1000 
520 PA*(LEN(PA*)+1>=A* 

530 PA*<LEN<PA$>+1)=" AND WAS REPUTED TO " 

540 I=C(5):G0SUB 1000 

550 PA$(LEN(PA*>+1 >=A$ 

560 PA* < LEN ( PA* > + 1 > - M . AND HE " 

570 I=C(1):G0SUB 1000 

580 PA*(LEN(PA*)+1)=A* 

590 PA*(LEN(PA*>+1)=". " 
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600 IF LEN(PAt) 37 THEN 690 
610 FOR 1=1 TO 3B 
620 IF PA* (1,1) = " " THEN J=I 
640 NEXT I 

650 PRINT PA* ( 1 , J-l ) 
660 k=LEN<PA$>~J 
670 PAt=PAt (J + l ,LEN(PAt) ) 
680 GOTO 600 

690 PRINT PA* 5 PR I NT S PRINT : PRINT 
730 FOR M=l TO 1000: NEXT M 

750 IF C(l )+C(2)+C(3)+C(4)+C<5)=197 THEN 630 

760 PRINT "SORRY. ";NI;" WAS" 

770 PRINT "NOT DRACULA ' S FATHER." 

780 PRINT : PRINT " (PRESS THE RETURN" 

800 PRINT " KEY TO GO ON)";: INPUT I* 

820 GOTO 150 

830 PRINT "CONGRATULATIONS!" 

840 PRINT "YOU HAVE FOUND": PRINT "DRACULA 'S F 
ATHER. IT" 

850 I=INT (SC/5) +56: IF I 6 1 THEN 1=61 
890 IF SC=2 THEN 940 

900 PRINT "TOOK YOU ";SC~1;" GUESSES ,": PR I NT 
"WHICH MAKES YOU A" 
910 GOSUB 1000 

920 PRINT A*:" INVESTIGATOR." 
930 END 

940 PRINT " TOOK YOU ONE GUESS," 

950 PRINT "WHICH MAKES YOU VERY": PRINT "LUCKY 

970 PRINT " (UNLESS YOU CHEATED!)" 
980 END 

1000 S=S(I) :F=S(l+l) 
1010 At=St (S, (F-l ) ) 
1020 RETURN 

20O0 DATA JERZN . B0R60 , PETROT , HENDEL , BARTEL , VR 
OLOK , DARD ALAND , URIC 

2010 DATA JANUS , BURGEN , IS TENS ZEK , SPURS I , OF' DOG 
, TAJ , ARPAD , BOSPHORUS 

2020 DATA MI TTEL , ARMINIUS , BUS AR , MALVOL 10 , FERR 
J ER . PARR , VLAD , HOP 

2030 DATA HAMLET , DRAKO, VULEO, ZS I GMGND , NOS , GAR 
LAND , VO I VODE , TURK 

2040 DATA COULD CHANGE INTO A BAT, WAS NOT AN 
ACROBAT 

2050 DATA A NICE SMILE , CAN I NEL IKE TEETH, DENTU 
RES 

2060 DATA FOR DINNER, LIKE A SLOB , IN RAGS , DOWN 
2070 DATA LOVED THE NIGHT LIFE, WORKED 9 TO 5 , 
ROSE WITH THE CHICKENS 

2080 DATA WAS HEALTHY WEALTHY AND WISE, ATE HE 
ARTY BREAKFASTS, PAINTED SUNRISES 
2090 DATA BE MI SOGYNOUS , SUPPORT WOMFN ' S SUFFR- 
AGE, BE HAPPII Y MARRIED 

2100 DATA HAVE CLOSE WOMEN FRIENDS. FAVOR HIS 
NIECES, HAVE A HAPPY WIFE 

2110 DATA SPOIL HIS DAUGHTERS. SUPPORT A GIRL 
S ' ORPHANAGE 

2120 DATA MASTER, SUPERIOR, GOOD, FAIR, MEDIOCRE. 
POOR 

2130 DATA 1.1, 2.2, 3.5, 'I , 4 
2140 DATA 5.8, 9*8, 7.6, 2, 6 
2150 DATA 2.5, 5.71, 8.9, 1. 8 

MODIFICATIONS FOR OTHER COMPUTERS 

Apple! Dracula's Family Tree 

Use the base version, except change lines 150. 260, 
270, 410, 600, 610. and 730 to read 



150 HOME: PRINT "GUESS #";SC 
260 C(l) = 1 + (W 16) 
270 C(2) = 3 + (W > 8) + <W > 
410 HOME 

600 IF LEN (A* ) 39 THEN 690 

610 FOR I = 1 TO 38 

730 FOR M = 1 TO 1000: NEXT M 



24) 



Commodore 64/ Dracula's Family Tree 

Change lines 600 and 610 of the base version to read 

600 IF LEN (A*) < 40 THEN 690 
610 FOR 1=1 TO 39 

IBM PCI Dracula's Family Tree 

Change lines 150, 410, 600, 610, and 780 of the base 
version to read 

150 CLS: PRINT "GUESS #";SC 
410 CLS 

600 IF LEN (At) < 39 THEN 690 
610 FOR I = 1 TO 38 

780 PRINT: PRINT: PRINT " (PRESS THE ENTER" 

TI-99 4 A Dracula's Family Tree 

Most dialects of BASIC allow more than one statement 
on a single program line; see lines 20, 50, 80. 1 10. 150. 
690. 730. 780, 800. 840, 900, and 950 of the base 
version. However, TI BASIC requires that each statement 
have its own line number. We have allowed extra line 
numbers for this purpose. So, for example, if you have TI 
BASIC you would expand line 20 of the base version into 
three lines: 



20 
30 
40 



FOR I = 1 TO 
READ Bt(I) 
NEXT I 



If you have TI Extended BASIC, you may place several 
statements on one program line, but they must be 
separated by a double colon ("::") instead of a single 
colon. So, for example, you would enter line 20 as 

20 FOR I = 1 TO 32 :: READ Bt ( I ) :: NEXT I 

In addition, for either BASIC you must change lines 
150, 170. 410, 420. 490, 520, 550, 600, 610. 650, 670, 
730, 780, and 890 to read 

150 CALL CLEAR :: PRINT "GUESS #";SC 

170 PRINT "WHAT WAS DRACULA'S FATHER'S FIRST 

NAME " : : INPUT Nt 

410 CALL CLEAR 

420 A* = Nt ?/ " LIKED TO DRESS " 8< " C*(C<3> ) 
& ". HE HAD " 

490 A* = At & Ct(C(2)) S< " AND VERY PALE 
SKIN. HE " 

520 At- = At ?/ Ct(C(4)) Z< " AND WAS REPUTED TO 

550 A* = At & Ct(C(5)) $ ". AND HE " ?< 
C* <€<!>) & ". " 

600 IF LEN (At) < 26 THEN 690 

610 FOR I = 1 TO 27 

650 PRINT SEGt (At , 1 , ( J-l ) ) 

670 At = SEGt ( At , ( J + 1 > , ( K+2 ) ) 

730 FOR M = 1 TO 500 : : NEXT M 

780 PRINT :: PRINT :: PRINT " (PRESS THE 

ENTER" 

890 IF SC = 2 THEN 940 

(Of course, for TI BASIC you must divide the statements 
in lines 150, 170, 730, and 780 into separate lines.) 

TRSSOs Dracula's Family Tree 

Change lines 10, 150. 360, 410, 600, 610, and 780 of 
the base version to read 

10 CLEAR 1000: DIM Bt(32), Ct(23), C(5), 
Pt (6) , NU(15) 

150 CLS: PRINT "GUESS #";SC 
360 F=A*I*I*I+B*I*I+C-*I 
410 CLS 

600 IF LEN (At) < 31 THEN 690 
610 FOR I = 1 TO 30 

780 PRINT: PRINT: PRINT " (PRESS THE ENTER" 
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Scholastic. You know the name. You know the 
quality. We've been making learning fun for over 60 
years. 

Scholastic, the leading name in educational 
books and magazines, is now the leading name in 
educational software. Now we make Wizware™, 
microcomputer software that stimulates young minds .. 
enhances creativity and abstract reasoning ... 
strengthens language and math skills. 

With titles like Square Pairs™, a matching game 
of imagination and memory Turtle Tracks™, an easy-to- 
learn programming language with hi-intensity graph- 
ics. Microzine™, four creative and open-ended pro- 
grams in one package. And much more fun learning, 
in formats compatible with 
Apple®, Atari®, TI-99/4A, 
VIC-20f Commodore 64', 
and IBM® PC. 

When you buy 
Wizware™ you' re buying 
creative learning tools 
for your children. 
Because you're buy- 
ing Scholastic. 

Think about it. 
We do. 

M Scholastic 




Wizware 



'Graphics created with Penguin Softwares Graphics Magiaan. Apple is a registered trademark ot Apple Computer. Inc Atari is a registered trademark of Atari Division. Warner Communications Inc VlC-20 and 64 are 
registered trademarks ot Commodore Electronics Ud IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines Corp 



READER-WRITTEN PROGRAMS 



LOGGING 
YOUR JOGGING 



BY NOEL DERECKI 
STORY BY JEFF DERECKI 



There I was, contorted in 
one of my post-run stretch- 
ing exercises on the floor 
of my one-room apartment 
in Brooklyn, New York. My 
14-year-old son Noel, who 
visits me regularly (I'm a 
44-year-old divorced fa- 
ther), was nearby, teaching 
himself how to program. 
As I slipped from one exer- 
cise position to another, 
my mind's eye, as always, 
was recreating my run in 
preparation for entering it 
into my brown vinyl run- 
ning diary, which I've been 
keeping since 1979. Quan- 
tities such as temperature, 
humidity, wind, and miles 
and minutes run, as well 
as subjective comments 
about the scenery and ag- 
gressive dogs (and people), 
are entered in a shorthand 
that would require an ar- 
cheologist's expertise to de- 
cipher three months later: 

"T-85°. H-75%. WO-10. 
Sun., Pres. to GAP. CW to 
PC (15:00), CCW to GAP 
(14:30) (7:15/mi.) (phew!), 
GAP to Pres. (7:23/mi.)" 

As I began to record the 
morning's run in my diary, 
I sensed a restlessness 
from across the room. At 
that moment in time, a su- 
perannuated marathoner 
and his son, the program- 
mer, were to meet on a 
common ground with the 
question: "Do you have any 
ideas for a program. Dad?" 

Oh, serendipity! Did I 
have an idea? Sitting on 
the floor, calculator on my 
knee, diary on the other, 
perspiration blotting earli- 




noel derecki. the author of this 
program, is a sophomore at 
Stuyvesant High School in 
New York City. His father. 
Jeff, is a magazine designer 
and ardent runner, who 
occasionally jogs across the 
Brooklyn Bridge to vary his 
route, waving to the Statue of 
Liberty midway "because it 
always seems like she's 
waving to me!" 



er entries, trying to keep 
my glasses from sliding 
down my nose, while add- 
ing up my miles — did I 
have an idea? 

"How about a running 
diary?" Noel started to 
move like lightning on the 
keyboard. I prepared a 
fruit drink. Several visits 
later, the program was 
completed. 

And what an improve- 
ment it is over my old sys- 
tem! Now the computer 
does nearly all my work for 
me. At the end of each 
day's entry it instantly av- 
erages my minutes per 
mile. Now I can call up old 
entries in readable form. 
But best of all. I can review 
all my running records be- 
tween any past two dates I 
select. The computer will 
automatically calculate 
quantities such as total 
number of runs, total dis- 
tance run, and total min- 
utes run for that period, as 
well as provide me with 
overall averages of dis- 
tance, time, and speed. 
This is extremely useful for 
a runner trying to check 
his or her progress and 
create a realistic training 
program for an upcoming 
race. 

I also see average tem- 
perature, wind speed, and 
humidity for the period, 
which sometimes helps to 
explain an unexpected 
poor performance. For in- 
stance, I might discover 
that my fatigue resulted 
from trying to run my usu- 
al weekly quota of miles 
through four or five days of 
extreme weather conditions. 

But most of all. this pro- 
gram has now made keep- 
ing a running diary fun. My 
son developed the program 
so that it asks me ques- 
tions about my morning 
run. And as an inspira- 
tional flourish, it opens by 
playing Scott Joplin's lively 
The Entertainer. 
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Commodore 64/ Personal Running Diary 



10 DIM D(8) ,D*<12> ,A*< 
M(8) ,LM<8> ,H0<8> ,L0<8) 
20 GOSUB 1000 
30 PRINT: PRINT 
40 PRINT " 



i) ,B(22) ,HF(8) ,LF(8) ,H 



"DO YOU WISH TO" 
1-ADD A NEW ENTRY" 
50 PRINT " 2-RECALL A PARTICULAR ENTRY" 

60 PRINT " 3-ANALYZE A RANGE OF ENTRIES": 

PRINT " 4-QUIT" 

70 INPUT " CHOOSE 1-4"; I: IF 1=4 THEN END 

80 ON I GOSUB 2000,3000,4000 

90 PRINT CHR$<147) ; " * PERSONAL RUNNING D 

IARY *":GOTO 30 
1000 S=54272 

1010 FOR 1=0 TO 24:P0KE S+I,0:NEXT I 
1020 POKE S+5,9:P0KE S+12,9 
1030 POKE S+20, 240: POKE S+24,15 
1040 FOR 1=1 TO 18 

1050 READ A$<I) ,J:B(I)=J*15:NEXT I 
1060 FOR 1=1 TO 8 

1070 READ HF(I) ,LF<I) ,HM(I) , LM ( I ) ,H0(I) ,LO(I) 
1080 NEXT I 

1100 DATA H,4, I ,4,E,3,C,6,E,3,C,6,E,3,C, 18, C 

1110 DATA 3,D,3,F,3,G,3,C,3,D,3,G,6,B,3,D,6,C 

1120 DATA 18,32,94,16,47,64,188,34,75,17,37 

1130 DATA 68,149,38,126,19,63,76,252,21,154 

1140 DATA 10,205,43,52,40,200,20,100 

1150 DATA 81,161,43,52,21,154,86,105,19,63 

1160 DATA 9,159,38,126,20,100,10,60,40,200 

1200 PRINT CHR*< 147) : FOR 1=1 TO 18 

1210 P=ASC<A* (I) )-65 

1220 POKE S+l ,HF(P) : POKE S,LF(P) 
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COMMODORE 64 



Commodore 1701 Color Monitor 
14" screen-big screen, high quality- 
direct connect to 64 & VIC-20 
Your LOW Cost:$269.95 

Commodore 1525E Printer 
Quality dot matrix, direct 
connect to Com. 64 & VIC-20. 
No interface necessary 
Your LOW Cost:$269.95 
Commodore 1541 Disk Drive 
High quality at low cost, direct 
connect to Com. 64 & VIC-20 
Your LOW Cost:S299.95 




Commodore Datasette 
Includes interface & cable, 
for use with Com. 64 & 
VIC-20. Your Cost:$69.95 

Commodore C1600 Modem 
The best deal in the country foi 
a modem-Your LOW Cost:$69.95 



Commodore Software Package (30 programs) 
only $12.95 with the purchase of one of these packages: 



COMMODORE 64 s 189 



95* 



COMMODORE 64 Computer -only Si 89.95" 
•whin purchased with my of thaw three packages 

COMMODORE 64 $189.95 

with the purchase of 

1 1541 Disk Drive $299.95 

1 1525E Printer S289.95 

ALL FOR $779.85 

COMMODORE 64 

with the purchase of 
1 1541 Disk Drive 
1 1701 14" color monitor 
ALL FOR 



COMPUTER PRINTERS & MONITORS 

Diablo 620 Letter quality. 25 cps $ 999 95 

Diablo 620 Letter quality. 40 cps 1799.95 

NEC 8023A 100 cps with tractor 499.95 

Transtar Color printer, 30 shades, 50 cps 499.95 

Okidata 82A Graphics 120 cps bi-directional 424.95 

Okidata 83A Par/Ser., 120 cps, friction/tractor 664.95 

Okidata 92P 160 cps, graphics, bi-directional 539.95 

Okidata 93P 160 cps, graphics, frict/tract, letter quality 889.95 

Zenith 12" green monitors, good resolution 99.95 

Sanyo 15" b/w monitor, high res-below cost! 169.95 
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TI-CC-40 Portable Computer 

Most advanced portable, fits in your briefcase! 

Will perform as well as the $1 000 unit! 

One set of A batteries = 200 hours of operation 
HX-1000 Printer/plotter SI 79.95 

HX 2000 Wafertape (digital tape drive) S124.95 
RS 232 Interface 89.95 
HX 3000 RS 232 int. w 'parallel IFC 109.95 
Solid state software/wafertape software-call us! 




ATARI $ 
I200XL 

•NET after S100.00 rebate from Atar 
(You pay us $349.95) - 
INCLUOES FREE "PROGRAMMER'S KIT 



249 95 



ATARI PROGRAMMER'S KIT 
- NOW BELOW COST! 
Includes ATARI BASIC 
Cartridge & 2 Manuals 

$3795 



S299.95 
$269.95 
$769.85 



7495- 

$69.95 
$24.95 
$169.85 



COMMODORE 64 $189.95 

with the purchase of 
1 1541 Disk Drive $299.95 
1 1526 Fast printer-includes $349.95 
IFC cable direct connect to 64 
ALL FOR $839.85 

COMMODORE VIC-20 $ 
"with the purchase of 
1 Datasette program recorder 
1 Gortek educational software 
All for 

COMMODORE 4040 Dual Disk Drive 
Dual Disk Drive for the 64 & other models 
320 KB each-total storage 640KB 
Come & try them-they're GREAT! 
Retail:$1295.00 Y/C!$589.95 

30 Programs for less than S30! 
Commodore Software Package S29.95 
OATA 20 Acctttonn 

• Z 80 card For Commodore 64 $269.95 

• 80 column card For Commodore 64 169.95 

• 40 column card For VIC-20 99.95 

• 40 column card w/8K mem built in for VIC 20 1 39.95 

• Video Pack 64K For VIC 20 329.95 
'FREE wnh the purchase of each of the above (*) 
products-Word Master /word processing software. 
Mailing List software & Telecommunications software 



ATARI 
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Call for price after this date. 

Program Recorder $ 84.95 

Acoustic Modem 159.95 

80 Column Impact Printer 429.95 
(Requires no interface) 

Letter Quality Printer (Not Oaisy Wheel) 299.95 
(Requires no interface) 

Disk Drive 379.95 
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Texas Instruments 
Home Computer 

TI-99/4A 




NET after $50 rebate from Tl 

You pay us $149. 95 ! 

Peripheral expansion box S 99.95 

RS-232 card 139.95 

Disk controller card 199.95 

Expansion Sys. disk drive 319.95 

Memory expan. card (32K) 229.95 

P Code card (req. exp. card) 199.95 

Telephone modem 159.95 

Color monitor 339.95 

Extended Basic 79.95 

LOGO 89.95 



STAR GEMINI PRINTERS 

100 cps-Epson pin & plug compatible-180 day warranty 
9 x 9 dot matrix-friction & tractor feed-proportional 
spacing font-bit image graphics-bi directional logic 
seekinq-2.3K BUFFER BUILT IN! 
Gemini 10X 120 cps-has everything! $349.95 
Gemini 15 132 col., 100 cps $479.95 



NEW - Tl -99/8 
from Texas Instruments 
80K of RAM 
Tl BASIC in ROM 
P. SYSTEM in ROM (Pascal) 
Built-in Speech Synthesizer 
Expandable to 16 MB 
Modular port for solid state software 
Three dimentional Graphics 
Runs HEX-BUS peripherals 
Also runs all TI-99/4A software 
Hiqh speed peripheral 
port for hard disks 
RF modulator included 
Call for BEST PRICE! 



NOTICE TO ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 
BUY 10 SANYO SYSTEMS = get 1 FREE 
BUY 10 COMMODORE SYSTEMS = get 1 FREE 
BUY 10 FRANKLIN SYSTEMS = get 1 FREE 
CALL TODAY for details! 



CASIO 



CASIO LANGUAGE 
TRANSLATOR 
WRIST 

Unbelievable but TRUE English io Spmuh and WATCH 
Spanish to English. 1711 commonly u«d wordi 
Also. 5 language mode that delivers 36 helpful COAQQ 
words for the international traveler Calendar. XM 
daily alarm, stop watch & more' Model TE 2500 **%J 
World time mode for 24 countries' Rt: Si 95.00 




APPLE BUYERS - LOOK! 



Franklin ACE 1000 - 64K Apple compatible 
ACE 10 Disk Drive w 'controller < or 
80 Column Card m ab°* e J o0 \ 

ACE Calc spread sheet software loec^ sC 
ACE Writer software sv otf er 

12" Green monitor 

Epson or Star Gemini printer (current model) 
Add'l $100.00 worth of Apple II software. 

ALL THIS FOR ONLY $1699.00 

LIMITED OFFER - CALL or COME BY NOW! 



EPSON S/MQ 95 

MX-80FT ■ TV 



FX-80 
RX-80 
MX-100 



160 cps 
100 cps 



call for price 
call for price 
call for price! 



HEWLETT 
PACKARD 




HP-75C Computer 699.95 

8K module 164.95 
7470A opt 003 print/plotter 1199.00 
Call for math pac, surveying pac, text 
formatter & VisiCalc for HP-75C 



Scientific calc 59.95 

Scientific calc 76.90 

Financial calc 99.95 

Scientific calc 99.95 

Prog, set scun. cak 99.95 

Prog, scien. w/pnnt 595.00 



Commodore EXECUTIVE 64 PORTABLE 64K Computer! 
Detachable keyboard, 5-inch color monitor & built-in 
floppy disk drive(s). COMPATIBLE with the software 
desiqned for the popular Commodore 64, this machine 
is ready to go when you are & WHERE you are! 
Call for special package prices! See above for school offer! 

Single Disk Drive-$895.00 

Dual Disk Drives-$1 095.00 



'kJ SILVER -RErED ex 43 

Compact electronic typewriter 
(Interfaceable!) Letter quality; 
10 &12 pitch; daisy wheel; 
buffer & more! 

Y/C:$369.95 

Optional M44 Memorymatic 6,000 
character memory buffer can store 
many pages of material in memory- Y/C:S1 69.95 




IBM Personal Computer "CLONE" **** 



The Sanyo high quality Model MBC 550 

THE PB^E\ 



* 128K(8088)cpuexpto 256K 
+ 160KB disk drive exp to 649 640K 

* 80 column 

* MS/DOS -will use almost all IBM software 
« Low profile keyboard 

* FREE software & many more features 
all this for only S995.00 

Optional: 

* 8087 Number Cruncher 

* Hard disk drive & more- 



$99500 



HP41C Prog, calculator 
HP41CV Prog calculator 
Optical wand 
Pnntir tor 41 CV 
Card rtadcr tor VC CV 
HPI2163A Video inurfaca 
HP II ryrtrmi on hand 
II inttrfact modulo 
Digital cauattf drrvt 
Thermal plotttr/printor 
Eitt ndad function mam mod 
Eittndtd memory moduli 
Timt moduli 

Memory module for 41 C CV 
Quad memory module for 41 C 



169.95 
219 95 
104 95 
299 95 
159 95 
259 95 

104 95 
379 95 
379 95 
64 9 5 
6495 

64 95 
2495 

65 00 



ROYAL ALPHA 2001 
ELECTRONIC 

Great unit for HEAVY DUTY W0RK!_ 
Decimal tab, dual pitch & more! C 
Sugg. List:S695.00 FOR THE 

FIRST TIME - 




TIMEX 

TS-1000 
SOQ95 

16K RAM W\/ 45.95 
Printer by Timex 89.95 
Call us for Timex software-buy 4 
software/get 1 software free! 




Optional IF44 Interface (please 
specify serial or parallel) makes 
this EX43 a letter quality 
computer printer Y/C:$169.95 



INTERFACEABLE 
Electronic Typewriters 
BROTHER 50 $369.95 
BROTHER 60 $399.95 



Olympic sales comPAny 



P.O. Box 74545 216 S. Oxford Ave. Los Angeles, CA 90004 
Phone (213) 739-1 130 Cable "O LYRAV" LSA Telex:67 34 77 



Order Desks: 7:00 AM to 7:00 PM Mon thru Sat-TOLL-FREE: (out of CA) 800-421-8045 (in CA) 800-252-2153 TELEX:67 34 77 CABLE: "O LYRAV" LSA 



Goods sub/ect fi 
ificition i 



availability, this ad supercedes all previous ads. FOB our warehouse, prices sub/ect to change without notice, not responsible tor typographical errors an orders sub/ect 
■in.m u m shippmg & handling $5 95 Send for our catalog -S2 domestic . S5 95 foreign Some of the goods not available an stores Can f.rsr to be sure' 



REAPER-WRITTEN PROGRAMS 




1230 POKE S+8,H0(P> : POKE S+7,L0(P) 
1240 POKE S+15,HM(P> : POKE S+14,LM(P) 
1250 POKE S+4,17:P0KE S+11,17:P0KE S+18,17 
1260 FOR J = l TO B(I):NEXT J 

1270 POKE S+4,16:P0KE S+l 1,16: POKE S+18,16 
1280 PRINT " * PERSONAL RUNNING DIARY *" 

1290 FOR K=l TO B(I):NEXT K : NEXT I 
1300 PRINT CHR* ( 1 47 > ; " * PERSONAL RUNNING 

DIARY *": RETURN 

2000 GOSUB 2100:GOSUB 2200:GOSUB 2400 

2010 GOSUB 2500: GOSUB 5100 

2020 PRINT " CHOOSE 1-TO REVISE DATE" 

2030 PRINT " 2-TO REVISE WEATHER DATA" 

2040 PRINT " 3-TO REVISE RUNNING DATA" 

2050 PRINT " 4-TO REVISE ROUTE DATA" 

2060 PRINT " 5-TO SAVE THIS ENTRY TO TA 

PE" 

2070 INPUT " OR 6-TO RETURN TO MAIN MENU" ; 

I: IF 1=6 THEN RETURN 

2080 ON I GOSUB 2100,2200,2400,2500,2600 
2090 GOSUB 5100: GOTO 2020 

2100 PRINT CHR* (147) ; " < DATE > — 

— " -.PRINT 

2110 PR I NT: PR I NT "PLEASE INPUT TODAY'S DATE:" 
2120 GOSUB 5000: D(1)=D:D$ (3) =D*: RETURN 

2200 PRINT CHR*(147>;" < WEATHER >- 

": PR I NT : PR I NT " TEMPERATURE " ; 

2210 INPUT D(2): INPUT "RELATIVE HUM I D I TY " ; D ( 3 ) 
2220 PRINT: INPUT "WIND - SPEED (MPH)";D(4) 
2230 PRINT " - DIRECTION:" 

2240 PRINT " FROM 1 -FRONT" 

2250 PRINT " 2-SIDE" 
2260 INPUT " OR 3-BACK";D(5) 

2270 PRINT: PRINT "SKY / CLOUD COVER:" 
2280 PRINT: PRINT " SUNNY CLOUDY 
RAINY" 

2290 PRINT " •"- + + + +— + + + 

2300 PRINT " 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10" 

2310 PRINT: INPUT " INPUT NUMBER ( 1- 10) " ; D (6) : R 
ETURN 

2400 PRINT CHR*(147);" < RUNNING >- 

2410 PRINT: INPUT "HOW MANY MILES DID YOU RUN"; 
D(7) 

2420 PRINT: INPUT "FOR HOW MANY MINUTES DID YOU 

RUN";D(8) : RETURN 
2430 PRINT: PRINT "OTHER COMMENTS :": INPUT D*<2 
) : RETURN 

2500 PRINT CHR*(147);" < ROUTE > — 

2510 PRINT: PRINT "(REMEMBER, NO COMMAS OR COLO 
NS) "-.PRINT: PRINT 

2520 PRINT "TERRAIN - SURFACE, GRADIENT, ETC." 
: INPUT D*(l) 

2530 PRINTS PRINT "OTHER COMMENTS: ": INPUT D*(2) 
: RETURN 

2600 OPEN 1 , 1 , 1 , "PRD-"+D* 
2610 FOR 1=1 TO 8:PRINT#1, D(I):NEXT I 
2620 FOR 1 = 1 TO 3:PRINT#1, D$ < I ) t NEXT I 
2630 CLOSE 1: RETURN 

3000 PRINT CHR* (147) ; "INPUT DATE OF ENTRY YOU 

WANT RECALLED" : GOSUB 5000 

3010 GOSUB 5300: IF DOD(l) GOTO 3010 

3020 GOSUB 5100: PRINT 

3030 INPUT "PRESS RETURN FOR MAIN MENU ";I* 
3040 RETURN 

4000 PRINT CHR* < 147) ; "INPUT FIRST DATE IN PERI 
OD" 

4010 GOSUB 5000: F=D: F$=D$: PRINT 

4020 PRINT "INPUT LAST DATE IN PERIOD" 

4030 GOSUB 5000: L=D:L$=D*: PRINT: PRINT 

4040 PRINT "DO YOU WANT TO SEE EACH RECORD AS 

IT IS READ IN" 

4050 INPUT "(YES/NO) " ; I*: J=ASC ( 1$ ) 
4060 TL=0: TD=0: TT=0: TW=0: TH=0: NR=0: D»F 
4070 GOSUB 5300: IF D>D(1) GOTO 4070 



4080 IF D(1)>L GOTO 4120 

4090 D=D(1)+1:NR=NR+1:TL=TL+D(8) :TD=TD+D<7) : TT 
=TT+D(2) :TW=TW+D(4) :TH=TH+D(3) 

4100 IF J=89 THEN GOSUB 5100: PRINT "RECORD #"; 
NR: INPUT "PRESS RETURN. . . " ; I* 
4110 IF DC1XL GOTO 4070 
4120 IF JOS9 THEN GOSUB 1200 

4130 PRINT CHR*(147);" FROM ";F*;" TO ";L*:PR 
INT 

4140 IF NR=0 THEN PRINT: PRINT: PRINT " (NO RECO 
RDS FOR THAT PER IOD )": GOTO 4240 

4150 PRINT "THERE WERE" ; NR; "RECORDS — ": PRINT 
4160 PRINT "TOTAL MILES RUN: " ; TDj "MILES" 
4170 PRINT " TOTAL TIME RUN: "; TL; "MINUTES" 
4180 PRINT: PRINT "AVERAGE D ISTANCE: " ; INT ( (TD/N 
R)*100) /100; "MILES" 

4190 PRINT " AVERAGE T IME: " ; INT ( (TL/NR) * 100 

) /100; "MINUTES" 

4200 PRINT " AVERAGE SPEED: "; INT < (TL/TD) *100 
) / 100; "MINUTES/MILE" 

4210 PRINT: PRINT "AVERAGE TEMPERATURE. :"; INT ( ( 
TT/NR) * 100) /100; "DEGREES" 

4220 PRINT "AVERAGE HUMIDITY : " ; INT < ( TH/NR) 

♦ 100) /100; ""/." 

4230 PRINT "AVERAGE WIND SPEED ..:"; INT (( TW/NR) 
♦100) /100; "MPH" 

4240 PRINT-.PRINT: INPUT "PRESS RETURN FOR MAIN 
MENU"; I*: RETURN 

5000 INPUT "MONTH (E.G., 'll')...";M 

5010 INPUT "DAY OF MONTH ";D 

5020 INPUT "YEAR (E.G., '83') ";Y 

5030 D*=STR*(M) +"/"+STR* (D) +" / "+STR* ( Y) 
5040 D=D+ (50*M) + ( 750* Y ) : RETURN 

5100 PRINT CHR* < 147) ; " [===============«====== 

=============]•• 

5110 PRINT " C ";D*<3) ;TAB(23) ;D(2> ; "DEGREES"; 
TAB (37) ; "3" 

5120 PRINT " C";TAB(37) ; "3" 

5130 PRINT " C WIND"; D (4) ; "MPH, FROM THE "; 
5140 IF D(5)«=l THEN PRINT "FRONT"; 
5150 IF D(5)=2 THEN PRINT "SIDE"; 
5160 IF D(5)=3 THEN PRINT "BACK"; 
5170 PRINT TAB < 37) I "l" 

5180 PRINT " C RELATIVE HUMIDITY: "; D (3) ; "V." ; TA 
B<37) ; "3" 

5190 PRINT " C CLOUD COVER (SCALE OF 1-10) :";D 

(6) ;TAB(37) ; "3" 

5200 PRINT " C"; TAB (37) ; "3" 

5210 PRINT " C YOU RAN" ; D (7) ; "MILES IN";D(8); " 
MINUTES"; TAB (37) ; "3" 

5220 PRINT " C (AN AVERAGE OF" ; INT ( (D (8) /D (7) 
)*100) /100; "M IN/MILE) "; 

5230 PRINT TAB (37) ; "3": PRINT " C " j TAB (37 ) ; " 3 " 
5240 PRINT " C TERRAIN: "; TAB (37) ; "3" -.PRINT " C 

";D*(1) ; TAB (37) ; "3" 
5250 PRINT " C"; TAB (37) 5 "3" 

5260 PRINT " C COMMENTS: "; TAB (37) ; "3": PRINT " 
C ";D$<2) ; TAB (37) ; "3" 

5270 PRINT " C======================«========= 

===3 " : PRINT: RETURN 
5300 OPEN 1,1,0 

5310 FOR 1=1 TO 8:INPUT#1, D(I):NEXT I 
5320 FOR 1=1 TO 3:INPUT#1, D*(I):NEXT I 
5330 CLOSE 1: RETURN 



family computing wants to publish your best original computer programs. 
We are especially interested in those that have useful applications in 
the home and that do not exceed 100 lines. Send us a diskette or tape 
containing two copies of your program, plus a listing [preferably a 
printout). Include your name, address, phone number, age. computer 
model, the program title with a briej description qj it. and the memory 
and level of BASIC required to The Programmer. FAMILY COMPUTl NG , 730 
Broadway. New York. NY 10003. We will pay $50 for those we publish. 
If you want your diskette or tape returned, enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed mailer, family compltinc; cannot assume responsibility for the 
loss or damage of any unsolicited materials. 
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WHAT'S IN STORE 

NEW HARDWARE ANNOUNCEMENTS* 



COMPUTERS 




COM PAC 

manufacturer: Mattel Electronics, 
5150 Rosencrans Ave., Hawthorne, 
CA 90250: f213) 978-5150 

PRICE: $340 



The COM/PAC. the latest computer 
product from Mattel, marketers of 
the Intellivision video game ma- 
chine, is a low-priced computer sys- 
tem. It includes the Aquarius key- 
board unit with 4K RAM 
(expandable to 52K). built-in Micro- 
soft BASIC, two hand controllers for 
game playing, a 40-column thermal 
printer, and a data recorder to store 
programs on audio cassettes. 

The Aquarius keyboard has 49 cal- 
culator-style keys. It can display 256 
characters, including upper- and 
lower-case letters, and 16 colors. 
Aquarius LOGO, which Mattel has 
promised, will come in a plug-in 
cartridge. 




Executive 64 

manufacturer: Commodore Business 
Machines Inc., 1200 Wilson Dr., W. 
Chester, PA 19380; (215) 431-9100 
price: $995 



• These products have been announced 
by the manufacturers, but are not nec- 
essarily in the stores or even in produc- 
tion yet. Some are still under develop- 
ment. Call or write the manufacturer to 
find out when they will be available. 



Commodore has announced a sequel 
to its popular Commodore 64 — the 
Executive 64. The new portable, de- 
signed primarily for the traveling 
businessperson, has 64K RAM, a de- 
tachable keyboard with upper- and 
lower-case capability, a built-in. 6- 
inch color monitor, and a built-in 
disk drive with 170K capacity. The 
new unit weighs 27.6 pounds and 
measures 5-by-14 l /2-by-14 ! /2 inches. 
This briefcase-size computer is fully 
compatible with V1C-20 and Commo- 
dore 64 peripherals, including the 
VIC modem for telecommunications. 
A regular monitor and printer can 
be hooked into the unit. 

Laser 200 

manufacturer: Video Technology 
Inc., 2633 Greenleaf. Elk Grove Vil- 
lage. IL 60007: (312) 640-1776 
PRICE: $100 




Hong Kong-based Video Technology 
has manufactured products for 
American marketers before, but the 
Laser 200 marks its first brand- 
name entry into the United States. 

The Laser 200 has the earmarks of 
a start-up computer, with rubber 
"chiclet" keys, and a "goof proof 
keyboard that beeps when you make 
an entry. Like the Timex Sinclair 
1000, the Laser 200 features single- 
stroke key-word entries. To enter a 
command such as restore, you 
merely type "R." The Laser 200 
comes equipped with only 4K RAM, 
but is expandable to 16K or 64K 
with expansion modules. You can 
hook the Laser 200 up to a monitor 
or a TV, to a regular cassette record- 
er, and to a printer or a modem. 

NEC PC-8201 

manufacturer: NEC Home Electron- 
ics U.S.A., 1401 Estes Ave., Elk 
Grove Village. IL 60007; (312) 228- 
5900 

PRICE: $799 

The newest portable is the NEC PC- 
8201. a battery-operated computer 
with 16K RAM. expandable to 64K. 



Its sizable 32K ROM also expands to 
64K. Text-editing and telecommuni- 
cations software is built in, as is BA- 
SIC. However, the telecommunica- 
tions software will not work without 
a modem, which must be acquired 
separately. 




The screen display is LCD, the 
"liquid crystal" type seen on many 
watches and calculators. Eight lines 
of text, at 40 characters each, can be 
displayed on the built-in screen at 
one time. The screen's black-on- 
white display can be reversed to 
white-on-black, and the contrast can 
be altered to suit the user. The key- 
board has 67 keys, including four 
separate cursor controls, and can 
produce both upper- and lower-case 
letters. The 3.8-pound portable, 
which measures 1 l%-by^V£-by-2Vfc 
inches, can be connected to a disk 
drive, printer, or desk-top computer, 
and works with either a TV or a 
monitor. 

Tomy Tutor 

manufacturer: Tomy Corp., 901 E. 
233rd St., P.O. Box 6252, Carson. 
CA 90749; (213) 549-2721 
PRICE: $150 



iMutiimiifiimuini ittiiiniiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiuu 




Tomy Corp., a large toy manufactur- 
er, is positioning its first computer 
as a learning tool for the "computer 
novice," and says that an eight-year- 
old can learn to use the computer 
without parental guidance. The 16K 
RAM computer is expandable to 64K, 
and comes with built-in BASIC and 
high-resolution graphics. Built-in 
sound channels allow for three mu- 
sical tones, with a range of eight oc- 
taves per tone. The raised keys pro- 
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duce both upper- and lower-case 
characters. The Tomy Tutor requires 
a special cassette recorder, works 
with either a TV or a monitor, and 
will accept a speech synthesizer. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

Atari Touch Tablet 

manufacturer: Atari Inc., 1265 Bor- 
regas Ave., P.O. Box 427, Sunnyvale 
CA 94086; (408) 745-2000 

PRICE: $79 




By placing a stylus or ringer on the 
touch tablet, the user may "paint" 
pictures and draw diagrams or 
scripts that will immediately appear 
on the computer's screen. The draw 
ing area measures 4 1 /2-by-6 inches. 
Two push-button switches on the 
tablet and one on the stylus can be 
used to select options from a menu, 
and start or stop drawing. 

Casio PT-50 

manufacturer: Casio, Inc., 15 Gard- 
ner Rd., Fairfield. NJ 07006: (201) 
575-7400 
PRICE: $199 




The Casio PT-50. a lightweight. 31- 
key computer instrument, simulates 
the sound of an organ, harpsichord, 
trumpet, violin, and other instru- 
ments. The unit accepts plug-in 
ROM cartridges, which play back 
prerecorded tunes. Or. the user can 
play his or her own music and store 
it in memory (on cassette tapes) for 
future playback. The player can back 
the music with any of 16 rhythms, 
ranging from disco to tango. No 
matter how slowly the music was 
originally recorded, the user can play 
it back at the proper speed by tap- 
ping one key at the desired tempo. 



F.R.E.D. 

manufacturer: Androbot. Inc.. 101 

E. Daggett Dr.. San Jose. CA 95134: 
(805) 493-1215 

PRICE: S300 

F. R.E.D. (Friendly Robot Education- 
al Device), a junior-size member of 
Androbot s line of personal robots, 
can be mobilized by a home comput- 
er — or by a remote infrared control- 
ler. Using a computer, you write a 
program in a specially developed 
LOGO-like language, and transmit 
the information to the robot via the 
controller. Using just the controller, 
you use the keypad to control the 
robot. 




F.R.E.D. comes with a mini- 
Androwagon, so he can transport 
small items from room to room. 
With his drawing pen attached, 
F.R.E.D. will follow preprogrammed 
steps to create geometric shapes on 
paper. And when he's moving 
around on a tablctop, mechanical 
sensors will prevent him from slip- 
ping over the edge. Androbot says 
future software will include a voice 
synthesizer that allows for user-pro- 
grammable speech. 

MBX Expansion System 

manufacturer: Milton Bradley; 
marketed by Texas Instruments, 
P.O. Box 53. Lubbock, TX 79408; 
(800) 858-4565 
PRICE; $129 

The MBX Expansion System in- 
cludes a 64-position membrane key- 
pad, built-in electronic speech syn- 
thesis and voice recognition, and a 
microphone that allows users to give 
verbal instructions to the computer. 
The system will work only with the 
TI 99/4A computer. Texas Instru- 




ments will also market 10 Milton 
Bradley game and educational soft- 
ware packages for the MBX. 



Pro-Tech Locking Stands 

manufacturer: Seagull Enterprises. 
88 W. Britannia St.. Taunton, MA 
02780; (617) 823-9684 

PRICE: $165 




These locking stands are designed to 
protect Apple computers from tam- 
pering and theft. They secure the 
computer itself, up to three disk 
drives, and any type of monitor or 
TV. with a rear-locking system. The 
locking stands are made of steel, 
and are color-coordinated with Apple 
computers. Monitors are secured to 
the stand with a 22-inch steel cable. 
A Pro-Tech Security Pad ($99) is 
available to anchor your printer to a 
table. 

Surge Sentry 

manufacturer: RKS Industries, 4865 
Scotts Valley Dr., Scotts Valley. CA 
95066; (800) 892-1342; from Califor- 
nia (408) 438-5760 
price: $89 (and up) 
Electrical power surges can wreak 
havoc with your computer, destroy- 
ing data in memory or even burning 
out chips. Surge Sentry, which sim- 
ply plugs into an outlet, is designed 
to protect your microcomputer from 
these power surges, drops, and any 
electrical "noise." An indicator light 
tells you that the device is working 
properly. Surge Sentry is backed 
with a one-year "no questions 
asked" warranty. Call toll free for in- 
formation about the entire RKS line. 
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"I built this 16-bit 
computer and saved money. 
Learned a lot, too!" 



Save now. Build the H-100 kit, a 
computer that will keep pace with 
technology for years to come. 
Advanced 16-bit computing at a kit 
price! With most circuit boards al- 
ready pre-wired, H-100 is our easi- 
est computer kit. And our manuals 
ensure that "'We won't let you fail!" 

Dual microprocessors deliver 16- 
bit speed and 8-bit compatibility. 
The industry standard S-100 card 
slots allow a host of peripherals 
and memory expansion to 768K 
RAM. 

A high-density (320K) 5.25" drive 
is standard. Powerful options in- 
clude an internal multi- 
megabyte Winchester 
drive (available soon). 

See the world's first 
16- bit/8-bit 
computer kit, plus 
peripherals and 



software... at your Heathkit Elec- 
tronic Center." Or mail the coupon 
today for a FREE Heathkit com- 
puter catalog! 

H-100 SERIES COMPUTER 
SPECIFICATIONS: 

USER MEMORY: 
128K-768K bytes* 
MICROPROCESSORS: 
16-bit: 8088 
8-bit: 8085 




DISK STORAGE: 
Built-in standard 
5.25 disk drive, 
320K bytes/disk 
KEYBOARD: 
Typewriter-style, 
95 keys, 13 
function keys, 
18-key numeric pad 
GRAPHICS: 

Always in graphics mode. 
640h/225v resolution; 
up to eight colors 
are available" 

*128K bytes standard. 
"Optional. 



COMMUNICATIONS: 
Two RS-232C Serial 
Interface Ports and 
one parallel port 
DIAGNOSTICS: 
Memory self-test 
on power-up 
AVAILABLE 
SOFTWARE: 
Z-DOS (MS-DOS) 
CP M-85 

Z-BASIC Language 

Microsoft BASIC 

Multiplan 

SuperCalc 

WordStar 

MailMerge 

Data Base 

File Manager 

Most 

standard 

8-bit CP/M 

Software 



Buy from 
the leader in 
electronic kits 
and save! 



•Heathkit Electronic Centers are 
units of Veritechnology Elec- 
tronics Corporation. Heath 
Company and Veritechnology 
Corporation are subsidiaries of 
Zenith Radio Corporation. 
Prices, product availability and 
specifications are subject to 
change without notice. 
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TO CHANGE 
YOUR ADDRESS: 

Please affix your current 
mailing label (or print your 
name exactly as it ap- 
pears on your mailing 
label) in the space directly 
below and enter your new 
address at the bottom of 
this page. Please allow 4-6 
weeks prior notification. 
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TO SUBSCRIBE OR RENEW: 
To start a subscription or extend 
your current subscription enter your 
name and address (or affix current 
mailing label) in the space below: 

□ Enter my subscription 

□ Renew my subscription 

□ lYear-$15.97 

□ Canada: 1 Year -$21. 97 

□ Foreign: 1 Year- $41.97 (airmail) 

□ Payment Enclosed □ Bill Me 

NEW ADDRESS. 

NEW SUBSCRIPTION, RENEWAL: 

Name Title 

Company 

Address 



City 



State 



Zip Code 

NOTICE: From time to time Family 
Computing makes its mailing list avail- 
able to carefully screened organizations. 
If you prefer to have your name removed 
from this list, please check the box below. 
□ PLEASE REMOVE MY NAME FROM YOUR 
MAILING LIST. 

MAIL TO: 

FAMILY 
COMPUTING 

Subscription Service Dept. 
P.O. Box 2511 

Boulder, Colorado 80322 2 1Q2A 



Get your full-color 



Heathkit 1 
Computer 1 
Catalog! ■ 








Heathkit 1 



CLIP COUPON AND MAIL TODAY TO: 
Heath Company, Dept. 363-102 
Benton Harbor, Ml 49022 

Please send my FREE Computer 
Catalog, with details on the new 
16-bit/8-bit H-100 Computer Kit. today! 

Name 



Address . 



| Cty. 



. State . 



CP-219R1 



Zip- 
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COMPUTER COZIES 

Yesterday s tea cozy has found its 
modern-day successor in these quilt- 
ed computer covers. Handmade of a 
washable cotton-poly blend, the cov- 
ers can be made to fit any computer 
component — video recorders, too — 
and they're available in six colors. 
Prices begin at S20 to cover a single 
component, and go to S50 for a set. 
Order from Covers A Lot. P.O. Box 
369. La Honda. CA 94020. 







TIMEX CONSOLATION 

Timex users who wish their computers were more 
substantial and more stable will take heart with their 
TS 1000 installed in this sturdy plastic console. The 
Computer Control Center, from Timeworks. is a 
strong, molded-plastic unit, which holds keyboard. 
TV set, RAM modules, and up to five cassette tapes. 
Messy cords are neatly concealed underneath. Also, 
the center is equipped with an on/off switch through 
which you can route the power cable of your Timex, 
thereby eliminating all that endless plugging-in and 
unplugging. The Control Center is available for 
S29.95 at many computer stores, and through the 
manufacturer: Timeworks. Inc.. P.O. Box 321, Deer- 
field. IL 60015; (312) 291-9200. 



A GUIDE OF 

A DIFFERENT COLOR 

How-tos. guidebooks, and glossaries 
proliferate like space invaders in an 
arcade game. But The Computer 
Coloring Book stands out as a cheer- 
ful, inviting introduction to the 
world of computers. Easy-to-under- 
stand definitions of computer jargon 
accompany amusing and illustrative 
line drawings to help young users 
develop a rudimentary understand- 
ing of the computer. Available for 
$6.95 at most major book stores or 
directly from the publisher: The 
Computer Language Company, 140 
W. 30th St.. New York, NY 10001. 
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A NEW PLAY ON WORDS 

Scrabble games in which one angry 
family member hurls board- and bit- 
ty-pieces into the air in frustration 
will be a thing of the past with this 
new computerized unit by Ritam. 
Affectionately named Monty, with a 
12.000-word vocabulary and an ele- 
phant's memory, its small propor- 
tions (twice the size of a floppy disk) 
facilitate scrabble play just about 
anywhere. You can play him alone or 
with others, at a variety of skill lev- 
els. And his vocabulary can be ex- 
panded with the addition of one or 
two advanced modules ($29.95 
each). Not recommended for those 
who like to throw things in frustra- 
tion, Monty retails for about $150 at 
department stores across the coun- 
try. Or you can contact the manufac- 
turer: Ritam Corp.. P.O. Box 921. 
Fairfield, IA 52556; (800) 247-0043. 






LOCK AND ROLL 

Disk files come and disk files go. 
This particular version borrows a bit 
of the classical motif with its brown 
plastic roll top. The beige plastic file 
holds 100 disks, is outfitted with 10 
dividers to further organize your 
software library, and comes with or 
without a security lock. Available for 
$36 or $46 (with lock) at many com- 
puter stores, or through the manu- 
facturer: Microcomputer Accesso- 
ries, 1545 Pontius Ave., Los Angeles, 
CA 90025; (213) 477-4216. 



SCREEN GEMS 

When everyone else in the office is 
boasting about the graphics capabil- 
ities of their microcomputers, you 
can show off with a display on your 
own very mini-micro. This desk or- 
ganizer is a heavy-duty plastic repli- 
ca of a computer keyboard and mon- 
itor. The screen holds photos of 
family, friends, and favorite supervi- 
sors: the caddy organizes pencils, 
small notepads, paper clips, and oth- 
er desk miscellany. The Compu-Cad- 
dy. Item 7805, is available for 
$14.98, plus $3.95 shipping and 
handling from Taylor Gifts. 355 E. 
Conestoga Rd., Box 206, Wavne, PA 
19087; (215) 293-9306. 
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QUICK TAKES ON SOFTWARE- 
NEW AND NOTEWORTHY 

Welcome to FAMILY COMPUTING'S Software Guide, the most comprehensive listing 
available of two dozen of the newest, most noteworthy and/or best programs on the 
market. Our reviewers include families from all over the country who have judged the 
software according to the following criteria: long-term benefits and applications, 
adaptability, and advantages of using a computer for a given task. Following the 
chart are more detailed reviews of several of the programs. 

Here's a rundown of the ratings categories and what they mean: O = Overall 
performance, and refers to the software's performance given the limitations and 
capacities of the particular computer for which it is intended; D = Documentation, or 
the instructions and literature that accompany a program; EH = Error-handling, the 
software's capacity to accommodate errors made by the user — an especially important 
consideration with software for younger users; GQ = Graphics quality, also evaluated 
in light of each particular brand's graphics capabilities; EU = Ease of use, after the 
initial learning period, which varies from computer to computer; V = Value for 
money, or how the software measures up to its price. 



HOME BUSINESS & HOME MANAGEMENT 



Title 




Hardware/ 












Manufacturer 


Brief 


Equipment 


Backup 




Ratings 




Price 


Description 


Required 


Policy 


O 


D 


EH 


GQ 


EU 


V 


THE HOME ACCOUNTANT 


Keeps track of 6 checking 


Apple Q/IIe, 48K disk: 


Defective disks 




★ 


★ 


n/a 


D 


★ 


Continental Software 


accounts, cash accounts. 100 


Atari 400/800, 48K disk: 


replaced free w/ 


★ 




★ 






it 


11223 S. Hindry Ave. 


budget categories. 


Commodore 64. disk: 


in 90 days: $20 














Los Angeles. CA 90045 


Comprehensive finance package 


IBM PC 128K disk: TRS- 


fee thereafter. 














(213) 417-3003 


takes considerable time to 


80 III/IV. 48K (2) disks 
















S150 (IBM PC) 


master. + 


















$74.95 (all others) 1982 




















NODVILL DIET PROGRAM 


Helps plan meals on the basis of 


TRS-80 I/HI, 48K disk 


Defective disks 


★ 


★ 


★ 


n/a 


A 


★ 


Nodvill Software 


family members' daily adult 




replaced free. 


★ 




★ 






it 


24 Nod Rd. 


allowances, recommended caloric 






* 












Ridgefield, CT 06877 


intake, and nutritional 


















(203) 431-6449 


requirements. Program includes 


















869.95 i 1982 


listing of nutritive values of 




















common foods. 


















PAGEMATE 


Affordable, easy-to-learn. easy-to- 


Commodore 64. disk or 


Defective 


★ 


★ 


★ 


n/a 


E 


it 


AB Computers 


use word processor features 


cassette: VIC-20, 16K 


material 


★ 


★ 


★ 






it 


252 Bethlehem Pike 


complete line of functions. 


disk or cassette 


replaced free: 


* 


★ 


★ 






it 


Colmar, PA 18915 


Including full editing. 




$5 fee if user 


★ 




★ 






it 


(215) 822-7727 


formatting, right- and left- 




damaged. 














$40 1980 


margin justification. t 


















QUICK FILE II 


Easy-to-learn. unusually easv-to- 


Apple He. 64K (2) disks 


Defective disks 


★ 


★ 


★ 


n/a 


A 


it 


Apple Computer. Inc. 


implement file program 




replaced 


* 


★ 


★ 






it 


20525 Mariani Ave. 


facilitates organization, sorting. 




through dealer: 






it 






it 


Cupertino. CA 95014 


and retrieval of any sort of 




backup disks 


* 




it 






it 


(408) 996-1010 


information. 




provided. 














$100 1 1982 




















VU-CALC 


Spreadsheet program simulates 


TS 1000. 16K cassette 


Defective 


★ 


★ 


★ 


n/a 


A 


it 


Timex Computer Corp. 


ledger page. Performs automatic 




cassettes 


★. 


★ 


★ 






★ 


Waterburv. CT 06725 


readjustments and 




replaced free w/ 


★ 


★ 


★ 






it 


(800) 248-4639 


computations. Good for 




in 90 day> 


★ 










it 


$19.95 1 1982 


accounting, budgeting, and 




















business inventor)', t 
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That's an easy one: HesWare™ educational software. 

The children with the most answers in school are usually the children who enjoy learning. 
HesWare helps develop your child's interest in learning by making it fun. And along the way, develop 
familiarity and proficiency with computers — a skill that is becoming more and more essential to success. 

HesWare educational software combines enjoyment with a creative learning experience. Unlike 
video games, HesWare educational programs involve Vour child — and that keeps their interest. Whether 
it's creating colorful and artistic pictures with Turtle Graphics, 
making up funny faces with Facemaker,™ or helping America's 
favorite canine, Benji, save kidnapped scientists (and learn 
about the solar system in the process,) or any of the programs 
in our education library, HesWare gives your children a positive 
attitude toward learning and technology. 

It's not expensive to give your child a headstart on the 
future. HesWare programs are available for most popular home 
computers, including the Commodore VIC 20™ Commodore 64™ 
Atari," and IBM® 

HesWare educational software. Just one of the 
ways HesWare is expanding the computer experience. And mm mmm 
expandingyour child's horizons. Look for them at your nPQwWSM'P 
favorite software retailer. mnsam mm ws 



Human Engineered Software. 150 North Hill Drive, Brisbane, CA 94005 
800-227-6703 (in California 800-632-7979) Dept. C20 



Pleases the 

tough 
customer 



i 




HesWare and Facemaker are trademarks of Human Engineered Software. VIC 20 and Commodore 64 are trademarks 
of Commodore Electronics Ltd. Atari is a registered trademark of Atari. Inc. IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines. 



WUAFC III CTADE 
WHAT 9 IN aTOKE 


















SOFTWARE GUIDE 


















EDUCATION/FUN LEARNING 


Title 

Manufacturer 
Price 


Brief 

Description 


Hardware/ 
Equipment 
Required 


Backup 
Policy 


O 


R 
D 


ati 

EH 


ng; 
CQ 


S 

EU 


V 


ALIENCOUNTER and 
FACEFLASH 
EduFun Division 
Milliken Pub. 
1 10 Research Blvd. 
St. Louis. MO 63122 
(314) 991-4220 
S29.95 cassette 
$32.95 disk 1982 


Counting and number- 
recognition skills taught in two 
lively, colorful games. Kids land 
correct number of aliens on 
earth in one. and count faces 
that flash on screen in the other. 


Apple II/II + /IIe. 48K 
disk: Atari 400/800. 16K 
cassette. 32K disk 


Defective 
material 
replaced free w/ 
in 30 days: $10 
fee for 12 
months 
thereafter. 


★ 
★ 
★ 


★ 
★ 
★ 


★ 
★ 
★ 


★ 
★ 
★ 


E 




ALL ABOUT WHAT YOU 
READ 

Milton Bradley 

443 Shaker Rd. 

East Longmeadow. MA 

01028 

(413) 525-6411 
$39.95 ' 1983 


Reading lessons teach topic- 
sentence and main-idea 
recognition. Skills taught in dry. 
unimaginative format. 


Apple II/II + /IIe. 48K disk 


Defective disks 
replaced free: 
backup copies 
available for 
$21 fee. 


it 
* 


if 
if 


★ 
★ 


★ 


A 


if 


ALPHA/VOWEL TUTOR 
Softsync. Inc. 
14 East 34th St. 


Two simple programs give kids, 
4—9, practice in alphabet and 
vowel recognition. 


TS 1000. 16K cassette 


Defective 
cassettes 
replaced free. 


★ 
★ 


if 
★ 




★ 


E 


if 
if 
ir 


New York. NY 10016 


















(212) 685-2080 
$14.95 1 1982 




















ALPHABET BEASTS & CO. 
Software Productions 
2357 Southway Dr. 
Columbus. OH 43221 
(614) 486-3563 
$29.95 1983 


Alphabet and number- 
recognition, prereading skills, 
and fundamental keyboard use 
taught in graphically appealing 
programs. 


Apple 11/11 + /He. 48K disk 


Defective disks 
replaced free; 
user makes 
backup copy. 


★ 


★ 
★ 


★ 
★ 
★ 


★ 

if 
if 
if 


E 


ir 


DELTA DRAWING 
Spinnaker Software 
215 First Ave. 
Cambridge. MA 02142 
(617) 868-4700 
$44.95 ' 1982 


Teaches programming 
fundamentals through easy-to- 
master, dynamic graphics 
package. Users draw, then view 
corresponding program, or they 
can first write a program to 
create corresponding visuals. + 


Apple II + /He. 48K disk: 
IBM PC. 64K disk: IBM 
requires color card 


Defective disks 
replaced free w/ 
in 30 days: $5 
fee thereafter. 


★ 
★ 
★ 


★ 
★ 
★ 


★ 
★ 
★ 


if 
ir 
★ 
★ 


A 


★ 

if 
if 
* 


HICKORY DICKORY DOCK 
and 

BAA BAA BLACK SHEEP 
Thorn EMI 

1370 Ave. of the Americas 
New York. NY 10019 
(212) 977-8990 
$29.95 1982 


Pictures jumbled into puzzles, 
require logic to unscramble. 
Sliding degrees of difficulty allow 
any youngster to hone puzzle- 
solving skills, although it is best- 
suited and most exciting to 5-10 
year olds. 


Atari 400/800. 16K 
cassette: joysticks 
required 


Defective 
cassettes 
replaced free. 


if 
if 


if 
if 


★ 
★ 
★ 


if 
★ 


E 




MICROZINE 

Wizware/Scholastic 

730 Broadway 

New York, NY 10003 

(212) 505-3000 

(8 issues/year) 

$39.95 per issue 1 1983 


Diverse package includes 
interactive adventure story, 
simulated interview, graphics 
program that teaches 
programming basics, and 
computerized 3x5 card file.* 


Apple II/II + /IIe. 48K 
disk: paddles optional 


Defective disks 
replaced free vv/ 
in 60 days: $5 
fee for 10 
months 
thereafter. 


if 
★ 
★ 
★ 


if 
if 
★ 


★ 
★ 

★ 


★ 
★ 

★ 


A 


ir 


PAINT 

Reston Publishing Co. 
11480 Sunset Hills Rd. 
Reston. VA 22090 
(703) 437-8900 
$39.95 1982 


Rich graphics package exploits 
Atari's brilliant color capacities 
with variety of paint options. 
Package includes well-written, 
comprehensive guide book.* 


Atari 800. 48K disk: 
joystick required 


Defective disks 
replaced free: 
$7.50 fee if 
user damaged. 


if 
if 
if 
★ 


★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 


★ 
if 

if 
if 


* 
★ 

★ 


E 


★ 
it 
ir 
if 


SPILLS AND FILLS 
Creative Software 
230 E. Caribbean Dr. 
Sunnyvale. CA 94089 
(408) 745-1655 
$29.95 ' 1983 


Computer-simulated water play, 
accompanied by water sounds, 
helps teach spatial relations and 
concepts of volume. + 


VIC-20. cartridge: 
joystick required 


Defective 
cartridges 
replaced free. 


★ 
★ 
★ 


★ 
★ 
★ 


★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 


★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 


E 


★ 


RATINGS KEY O Overall performance: D Documentation: EH Error handling: GQ Graphics quality: Ell Ease of use: V Value for money: * Poor: ★* Average: 
★ ★★★ Excellent: n/a Not applicable: E Easy: A Average: D Difficult: * Longer review follows chart 
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GAMES 


Title 




Hardware 














Manufacturer 


Brief 


Equipment 


Backup 




Ratings 




Price 


Description 


Required 


Policy 


O 


D 


EH 


CO 


Ell 


V 


CHOPLIFTER 


Guide helicopter past enemy 


VIC-20. cartridge: 


Defective 




★ 


* 


it 


E 


★ 


Creative Software 


tanks, airplanes, and satellites 


joystick required 


cartridges 


★ 


★ 


it 


★ 




★ 


230 E. Caribbean Dr. 


into foreign embassy compound 




replaced free. 








★ 






Sunnyvale. CA 94089 


to rescue hostages in this easy- 


















(408) 745-1655 


to-learn, moderately interesting 


















S29.95 1982 


arcade game. 


















CROSSFIRE 


Shoot down aliens attacking 


Apple IMI+ZIIe, 48K 


Defective 


★ 


★ 


it 


★ 


A 




Sierra On-Line 


from up and down, right and 


disk: Atari 400/800, 


material 


★ 


★ 


it 


* 




★ 


Sierra On-Line Bldg. 


left, in this easy-to-learn. 


cartridge. 16K cassette. 


replaced free w/ 














Coarsegold. CA 93614 


difficult-to-master. but 


48K disk; VIC-20. 


in 90 days; $5 














(209) 683-6858 


unremarkable arcade game. 


cassette: IBM PC, 48K 


fee thereafter. 














$34.95 (cartridge) 


disk; joystick optional 
















$29.95 (all others) 1 1981 




















DEMON ATTACK 


Steer ships over lunarscape to 


Atari 400/800. cartridge; 


Defective 


★ 




it 


★ 


E 




Imagic 


fend off and shoot down waves 


VIC-20. cartridge: 


cartridges 




★ 


it 








981 University Ave. 


of alien creatures in this 


joystick required 


replaced free w/ 




it 


it 


★ 




* 


Los Gatos. CA 95030 


addictive arcade game. 




in 2 years. 














(408) 399-2200 




















$34.95 1982 




















ESCAPE FROM 


Use your wits and arcade skills 


Apple n/II+/IIe, 48K disk 


Defective disks 


★ 


it 


it 




A 


★ 


RUNG 1ST AN 


to escape from prison and 




replaced free: 


★ 


it 


it 


★ 






Sirius Software, Inc. 


hostile foreign country. Takes 




$5 fee if user 






it 






★ 


10364 Rockingham Dr. 


patience to solve puzzles in this 




damaged. 














Sacramento. CA 95827 


exciting text adventure/arcade 


















(916) 366-1 195 


game hybrid. + 


















$29.95 1 1982 




















FLIGHT SIMULATOR 


Learn to launch, land, and fly an 


IBM PC. 64K disk: IBM 


Defective disks 


★ 


it 


it 


★ 


A 


★ 


Microsoft Corp. 


airplane while having a lot of fun 


requires color card. 


replaced free w/ 


★ 


it 


it 


★ 






10700 Northup Way 


with this educational, real-life 




in 1 year. 


★ 


★ 


it 


★ 




* 


Bellevue, WA 98004 


simulation of flight.* 






★ 










★ 


(206) 828-8080 


















$49.95 ' 1982 




















GUESS WHAT'S COMING 


Guide the snake across the 


Atari 400/800, 16K 


Defective 


★ 


* 


it 


it 


A 


★ 


TO DINNER 


screen. As it consumes flies. 


cassette. 32K disk: 


material 


* 


* 


if 


it 




★ 


Educational Software 


frogs, and mice in its path, it 


joystick required 


replaced free. 














4565 Cherryvale Ave. 


gets longer and more difficult to 


















Soquel. CA 95073 


maneuver. 


















(408) 476-4901 




















(800) 692-9520 




















$24.95 " 1983 




















HUNT THE WUMPUS 


Search for the Wumpus' lair, 


TI-99/4A. cartridge: 


Defective 


it 


* 


it 


* 


E 


it 


Texas Instruments 


while avoiding his hungry' jaws 


joystick optional 


cartridges 


★ 




★ 


★ 




it 


P.O. Box 53 


and the steamy slime pit. in this 




replaced free w/ 




it 


* 








Lubbock, TX 79408 


arcade game best suited for 




in 90 days: 














(800) 858-4075 


younger, less-demanding 




SI 0.25 fee 














$24.95 1980 


audiences. 




thereafter. 














THE MISSING RING 


Roam uncharted corridors of an 


Apple U/II+/ne/III w/ 


Defective disks 


it 


it 


* 




E 


★ 


Datamost, Inc. 


enchanted palace in search of 


emulator. 48K disk 


replaced free. 


it 


if 








★ 


8943 Fullbright Ave. 


magical rings. Fend off 






★ 




★ 






★ 


Chatsworth. CA 91311 


monsters, acquire new powers. 


















(213) 709-1202 


learn magic spells in this 


















$29.95 1983 


stimulating, simple introduction 




















to text adventures, with 




















graphics. 


















PINBALL CONSTRUCTION 


Design, "build." modify, then 


Apple 11/11 + /He, 48K 


Defective disks 


★ 


it 


★ 


★ 


A 


★ 


SET 


play electronic pinball game. Use 


disk: Atari 400/800, 48K 


replaced free w/ 


★ 


ic 




★ 




★ 


Electronic Arts 


prefab or original elements to 


disk; joystick required 


in 90 days: 


★ 




* 


★ 




★ 


2755 Campus Dr. 


create endless variety of pinball 




$7.50 fee 


★ 






if 




★ 


San Mateo. CA 94403 


fields. Innovative program 




thereafter. 














(415) 571-7171 


appealing to all ages.* 


















$40 ' 1983 




















QIX 


Trap the whirling Qix by carving 


Atari 400/800, cartridge: 


Defective 




it 


★ 


★ 


E 


★ 


Atari. Inc. 


out territories of your own in 


joystick required 


cartridges 


★ 


★ 


it 


★ 






1312 Crossman Ave. 


this game of skill and strategy. 




replaced free. 


★ 




it 


★ 






P.O. Box 61657 


Easily learned, more difficult to 


















Sunnyvale. CA 94086 


master. 


















(800) 538-8543 




















$44.95 1983 
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WHAT'S IN STORE 
SOFTWARE REVIEWS 



EDUCATION/ 
FUN LEARNING 

iH> iii!'!' m 

Bet ■ LOPHONE 



□ 

Alpha/Vowel Tutor 

HARDWARE REQUIREMENTS: TS 1000, 
16K cassette 

MANUFACTURER: Softsync 
PRICE: S14.95 

Docs that "N" in a box at the bottom 
of the screen belong to picture #1, 
labeled — REE, picture #2, — IRL. or 
picture #3 — OSE? The answer, of 
course, is 3. If you had watched 
closely, you would have seen that lit- 
tle nose flash on and off when the 
face appeared on the monitor. You 
could be sure the picture didn't rep- 
resent a "head" or "chin" or "face." 

This "computer tutor" consists of 
two phonics education games for 
ages 4 to 9: "Alpha Tutor."' which 
covers the sounds that words begin 
with, and "Vowel Tutor." which 
deals with long and short vowel 
sounds. 

Both programs make good use of 
the Timcx Sinclair's limited graphics 
capabilities. Those limitations, how- 
ever, do prevent the younger chil- 
dren from playing without help, be- 
cause some pictures are not so easily 
identified. My son, a 3 '/2-year-old 
prereader. thought a car was a pi- 
ano: The car was a squarish silhou- 
ette with block wheels that looked 
very much like a closed grand piano. 

The child must enter the number 
of the correct answer. This may 
cause trouble for your kids — push- 
ing numbers instead of letters in a 
game that proposes to teach reading 
skills is confusing. Since the pro- 
gram stops running if a letter is en- 
tered by mistake, you may want to 
tape paper across the keyboard, leav- 
ing only the number keys available 
(cut out a notch for the ENTER key). 
The correct word is spelled out re- 
gardless of the child's choice: a cor- 
rect answer and the word is under- 
lined in stars. 

The pictures in the Alpha/Vowel 
games are mixed randomly: there 
are enough of them to keep the 
game from being too repetitive and 



dull. The games are simple enough 
to capture a child's attention, and 
varied enough to hold it. 

— SHARON AKER 

Delta Drawing 

HARDWARE REQUIREMENTS: Apple 11+/ 
He, 48K disk: IBM PC. 64K disk 
MANUFACTURER: Spinnaker Software 
PRICE: $44.95 

A package that makes good use of 
Apple's graphics capabilities. Delta 
Drawing is almost as entertaining 
for experienced users as it is for 
computer newcomers. An excellent, 
thorough manual shows, step-by- 
step, how to create both simple and 
complex drawings. While the in- 
structions are written for older chil- 
dren and adults, less able readers 
will get by with a little help from 
friends. 

Drawings are remarkably easy to 
execute: the cursor, or "delta," 
moves around the screen in re- 
sponse to single-key commands. 
Simple forms, such as squares, can 
be repeated many times in slightly 
different locations and at slightly dif- 
ferent angles. Thus, extremely com- 
plex pictures can be created right 
from the start. A color monitor really 
brings out the full potential of the 
software: lines and areas within can 
be colored for a stunning effect. 

Kids derive a terrific sense of ac- 
complishment from creating their 
own visuals with Delta Drawing. 
"Once you get into it you find it 
hard to stop!" one child exclaimed. 




The computer keeps track of your 
drawing in a program, which can be 
called up and easily revised. Edit 
parts of it or redo the entire thing, 
go back to the graphics, and see the 
result! Or write the program first, 
and view the corresponding graphics 
later. Older children and adults are 
thus introduced to basic program- 
ming concepts — the way commands 
produce certain effects, and the way 
changes in commands affect the en- 



tire program. Even younger children 
seem to catch on quickly. 

One of my few quibbles with the 
software was that I found users were 
confused by the commands. For ex- 
ample, typing "E" erases your last 
drawing move, while typing CTRL-E 
erases all your moves and thus the 
whole picture. 

Delta Drawing is such a rich pro- 
gram that it will take a while for you 
and your family to take advantage of 
all it has to offer. At the same time, 
the young and inexperienced can be- 
gin immediately. It's sophisticated 
software — even for the unsophisti- 
cated. — TONY MORRIS 

Microzine 

HARDWARE REQUIREMENTS: Apple II/II+/ 
He. 48K disk 

manufacturer: Wizware/Scholastic 
PRICE: $39.95 



1 Evf - 






11 







THIS IS A SAMPLE POSTER 
PRESS BODED TO CONTINUE 



"It's 3:00 a.m. . . . suddenly you're 
dripping with sweat." begins 
"Haunted Mouse," the first of four 
programs on MicroyAne, Scholastic's 
new "interactive magazine on a 
disk." 

You've just had a dream about a 
friend who is trapped in a haunted 
house and needs help. It's up to you 
to determine what direction the sto- 
ry takes from there. It's like a multi- 
ple-choice version of a text-adven- 
ture game. The sound effects and 
graphics are clever, the instructions 
clear. The endings are occasionally 
startling — characters sometimes 
wind up in the insane asylum or 
jail — but kids don't mind. They're 
thoroughly absorbed in the chal- 
lenge of discovering all the possible 
twists and turns to the story. 

Another provocative use of the 
computer's potential is "Ask Me," in 
which you become an inteviewer. 
with Robert McNaughton. who 
played Eliot's older brother in E.T.. 
as your subject. 

The third program, "Poster" is a 
simple, lo-res graphics package that 
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DE STYLE GAMES 

• Supercuda * 

• Pegasus Odyssey * 

• Ape Craze * 

• Escape MCP * 

• Maelstrom * 

• Firing Line * 

• Pakacuda * 



EDUCATIONAL 

• Toddler Tutor * 

• Primary Math 
Tutor * 

• Math Tutor* 

• English Invaders 
Games * 

• Gotcha Math 
Games * 



• Multi- Level 

Marketing Manager 
(Direct Selling) t 



On Shelves Everywhere - 

Ask For Comm*Data 



Dealer Inquiries Welcome 



t Commodore 64 
v VIC 20 |T» 
• Both tl 





comm * DATA 

COmPUTEB HOUSE, tfjC. 

320 Summit Avenue 
Milford, Michigan 48042 
(313) 685-0113 

Arcade Style Games are High Res Full Machine Code. 
Commodore 64 and VIC 20 are Registered Trademarks of Commodore Business Machines, Inc. 



c 



OMMODORE 

(more power than Apple II at half the price) 



64 



COMPUTER AND SOFTWARE 

SALE 



139. 



00* 



WE ■ WE 

haveB HAVE 
THE ■ THE 

• 170K DISK DRIVE $179.00 * BEST ■ LOWEST 

• TRACTION FRICTION PRINTER $119.00 * SERVICE ■ PRICES 



( * with software savings applied) 



COMMODORE 64 COMPUTER $139.00 

You pay only $239.00 when you order the power- 
ful 84K COMMODORE 64 COMPUTER! LESS the 
value of the SPECIAL SOFTWARE COUPON we 
pack with your computer that allows you to 
SAVE OVER $100 off software sale prices!! With 
only $100 of savings applied, your net computer 
cost is $139.00!! LESS a $49.50 BONUS PACK of 
30 programs on tape or disk we give you ab- 
solutely FREE!!! 

170K DISK DRIVE $179.00 

You pay only $279.00 when you order the 170K 
Disk Drive! LESS the value of the SPECIAL 
SOFTWARE COUPON we pack with "your disk 
drive that allows you to SAVE OVER $100 off 
software sale prices!! With only $100 of savings 
applied, your net disk drive cost is $179.00. 
LESS a $49.50 BONUS PACK of 30 disk pro- 
grams we give you absolutely FREE! ! ! 



TRACTION FRICTION PRINTER $119.00 

You pay only $219.00 when you order the Com- 
star T/F deluxe line printer that prints 8 1/2x11 
full size, single sheet, roll or fan fold paper, 
labels etc. 40, 66, 80, 132 columns. Impact dot 
matrix, bi-directional. 80 CPS. LESS the value of 
the SPECIAL SOFTWARE COUPON we pack 
with your printer that allows you to SAVE OVER 
$100 off software sale prices!! With only $100 of 
savings applied your net printer cost is only 
$119.00. 



80 COLUMN BOARD $149.00 

You pay only $149.00 for this 80 Column Board 
when it is purchased with a COMMODORE 64 
Computer or a Disk Drive or a Printer or a 
Monitor. If purchased alone the sale price is 
$169.00. Included with this board is word pro- 
cessor pack, electronic spread sheet and mail 
merge data base on two tapes. List $249.00. 
(Disk add $10.00). 

EXECUTIVE 
WORD PROCESSING PACKAGE 

SCRIPT 64 EXECUTIVE WORD PROCESSOR is 
the finest available for the COMMODORE 64 
Computer! THE ULTIMATE for PROFESSIONAL 
wordprocessing application. Featuring simple 
operation, powerful text editing with a custom- 
ized word dictionary, complete cursor and in- 
sert/delete key controls, line and paragraph in- 
sertion, automatic deletion, centering, margin 
settings and output to all printers. Included is a 
powerful MAIL MERGE When used with THE 
COMPLETE DATA BASE PACKAGE. List $99.00. 
Sale $79.00. Coupon Price $52.00. (Disk only). 



SPECIAL SOFTWARE COUPON 



We pack a SPECIAL SOFTWARE COUPON 
with every COMMODORE 64 COMPUTER- 
DISK DRIVE-PRINTER-MONITOR we sell! 
This coupon allows you to SAVE OVER 
$100 OFF SALE PRICES! $200 $300 sav- 
ings are possible! ! (example) 



PROFESSIONAL SOFTWARE 
COMMODORE 64 





List 


Coupon 


Executive Word Processor 


$99 00 


$52.00 


Complete Data Base 


$89.00 


$46.00 


Electronic Spreadsheet 


$89.00 


$46.00 


Accounting Pack 


$69.00 


$32.00 


Total 5.2 Word Processor— Plus 






Tape 


$69.00 


$37.00 


Disk 


$79.95 


$42.00 


Total Text 2.6 Word Processor- 






Tape 


$44.95 


$26.00 


Disk 


$49.95 


$26.00 


Total Label 2.6 


$24.95 


$12.00 


Disk 


$29.95 


$15.00 


Quick Brown Fox Word 






Processor 


$69.00 


$40.00 


Programmers Reference 






Guide 


$20.05 


$12.50 


Programmers Helper 


$69.00 


$40.00 


Basic Tutor 


$29.95 


$15.00 


Typing Tutor 


$29.95 


$15.00 


Sprite Designer 


$16.95 


$10.00 


Medicinemen 


$19.95 


$12.00 


Weather War II 


$19.95 


$12.00 


Music-Maker 


$19.95 


$12.00 


EDU-Pack 


$24.95 


$13.00 


3D Maze Craze 


$24.95 


$13.00 


Professional Joy Stick 


$24.95 


$12.00 


Light Pen 


$39.95 


$20.00 


Deluxe Dust Cover 


$ 8.95 


$ 4.60 



land many other items) 

Write or call for 
Sample SPECIAL SOFTWARE COUPON! 



PROFESSIONAL BUSINESS SOFTWARE 
EXECUTIVE QUALITY BY TIME WORKS! 



The Cadillac of business programs 
for Commodore 64 Computers 

'SALE 

$69.00 
$69.00 
$69.00 



item 

Inventory Management 
Accounts Receivable 
Accounts Payable 
Payroll Management 
Cash Flow Management 
Sales Analysis 
General Ledger 
(•COUPON PRICE $59.00) 



List 

$89.00 
$89.00 
$89.00 
$89.00 
$89.00 
$89.00 
$89.00 



$69.00 
$69.00 
$69.00 
$69.00 



VIC-20 

(a real computer at the price of a toy) 

$77 oo* 

• 40-80 COLUMN BOARD$89.00* 

• VOICE SYNTHESIZER$59.00* 

( * with Cassette and Gortek purchase) 



VIC-20 COMPUTER $77.00 

You get the Commodore VIC-20 Computer for 
only $77.00 when you buy at sale prices: The 
Commodore Data Cassette for only $69.00 and 
the Gortek Introduction to Basic program for on- 
ly $19.95. TOTAL LIST PRICE $302.95. SPECIAL 
PACKAGE SALE PRICE $165.25. 



40-80 COLUMN BOARD $89.00 

A fantastic price breakthrough for VIC-20 owners 
on this most wanted accessory!! "Now you can 
get 40 or 80 Columns on your T.V. or Monitor 
Screen." Plus we add a word processor with 
mail merge, electronic spread sheet, time 
manager and terminal emulator!! These PLUS 
programs require 8K or 16K RAM memory. (Disk 
add $10.00). 

VOICE SYNTHESIZER $59.00 

Votrax Based. Make your VIC-20 COMPUTER 
TALK! Has features equivalent to other models 
costing over $370.00. You can program an 
unlimited number of words and sentences and 
even adjust volume and pitch. You can make 
adventure games that talk! A must for enhanc- 
ing your programming creativity and pleasure. 

60K MEMORY EXPANDER $59.00 

Sixslot — Switch selectable — Reset button — 
Ribbon cable. A must to get the most out of 
your VIC-20 Computer. Includes FREE $29.95 
adventure game. 

8K RAM CARTRIDGE $39.95 

Increases programming power 2 1/2 times. Ex- 
pands total memory to 33K (33,000 bytes). 
Memory block switches are on outside of cover! 
Includes FREE $16.95 game. 

16K RAM CARTRIDGE $69.00 

Increases programming power 4 times. Expands 
total memory to 41 K (41,000 bytes). Memory 
block switches are an outside cover! Includes 
FREE $29.95 adventure game! ! 

12" GREEN SCREEN MONITOR $109.00 

Excellent quality GREEN PHOSPHOROUS 
VIDEO MONITOR with antiglare, 1920 characters 
(80 characters x 24 rows). Save your TV! a must 
for EfO column word processors. PLUS $9.95 for 
VIC 20 or Commodore 64 Cable. 



12" AMBER SCREEN MONITOR $149.00 

Premium quality AMBER VIDEO MONITOR With 
antiglare, (80 characters x 24 rows), exceptional- 
ly clear screen, faster scanning, 1000 lines. 
PLUS $9.95 for VIC 20 or Commodore 64 Cable. 



• LOWEST PRICES • 15 DAY FREE TRIAL • 90 DAY FREE REPLACEMENT WARRANTY 
• BEST SERVICE IN U.S.A. • ONE DAY EXPRESS MAIL • OVER 500 PROGRAMS • FREE CATALOGS 



| Add $10.00 for shipping, handling and insurance. Illinois residents 
1 please add 6% tax. Add $20.00 for CANADA, PUERTO RICO, HAWAII 
| orders. WE DO NOT EXPORT TO OTHER COUNTRIES. 

■ Enclose Cashiers Check, Money Order or Personal Check. Allow 14 days 

■ for delivery, 2 to 7 days for phone orders, 1 day express mail! Canada 
J orders must be in U.S. dollars. VISA — MASTER CARD ACCEPTED 




£NT'EERPRIZES ^ elove ° urcustomers > 

BOX 550, BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 60010 
Phone 312/382-5244 to order 



WHAT'S IN STORE 
SOFTWARE REVIEWS 



allows you to draw pictures with 
simple commands ("R": right; "L": 
left: "IT: up; and "D": down), label 
the pictures, and save them on a 
disk. You get a choice of colors, 
brush widths, and drawing speeds. 
You can even choose one of several 
sounds to accompany your brush 
strokes! The manual is written clear- 
ly enough for children 10 years old 
and above. 

Since the computer keeps track of 
your commands in a brief program, 
it's possible to list the program, edit 
it directly, and then observe the dif- 
ference in the picture. This feature 
makes for a very gentle introduction 
to programming for children (or 
adults). By itself, this simple graph- 
ics program is worth the cost of the 
entire disk. 

Finally, "Secret File" allows kids to 
maintain, edit, and sort data in a 
simulated 3x5 card file. It's a fun 
and practical way to learn how to or- 
ganize and order information logical- 
ly- 
All in all, this package covers a lot 
of ground. Its programs are diverse 
and substantial — with enough last- 
ing value that it's unlikely to be left 
on the shelf after a few uses. 

— TONY MORRIS 

Paint 

HARDWARE REQUIREMENTS: Atari 800, 

48K disk 

manufacturer: Reston Publishing 
Co. 

PRICE: $39.95 

A joy to learn, simple to operate. 
Paint can make a microcomputer 
Michelangelo out of anyone. 
The highly acclaimed piece from the 
Capital Children's Museum allows 
you and your family to execute color- 
ful creations on the screen and then 
save them on a disk. Brush widths, 
color combinations, and patterns 
such as plaids and stripes can all be 
interchanged with a flick of the joy- 
stick and a press of the trigger but- 
ton. Other features of this dramatic 




program include a fill function that 
colors portions of your chef 
d'oeuvre, and commands that en- 
able you to magnify it to exotic pro- 
portions. The "help menu" is thor- 
ough and explicit, the commands 
unambiguous. 

Paint's documentation is impres- 
sive. My wife, an art teacher, found 
the 147-page booklet to be an accu- 
rate, interesting introduction to 
computers and art history. Paint 
can unharness the artistic tempera- 
ment in just about anyone. It is a 
truly dynamic graphics program that 
stretches Atari's terrific capacities to 
the limit. — dean van de CARR 



Spills and Fills 

HARDWARE REQUIREMENTS: VIC-20 

cartridge 

manufacturer: Creative Software 
PRICE: S29.95 

i ■ i ".' »« j 



Everyone knows that most kids love 
playing with water. Many preschools 
and kindergartens have a water ta- 
ble, a special area in which children 
can fill, spill, mix, and measure to 
their hearts' content. Educators ap- 
preciate such play as a valuable in- 
troduction to volume concepts and 
spatial relationships. Creative Soft- 
ware has made it possible for young- 
sters to engage in a simulation of 
this pastime using the family com- 
puter! 

Using a joystick, kids select a mas- 
ter beaker from several available 
sizes. With this they fill the contain- 
ers scooting by on a conveyor belt, 
accompanied by water sounds. Par- 
ticipants quickly learn that if the se- 
lected master beaker is too large, 
they will spill more than fill. It actu- 
ally teaches concepts that I had nev- 
er expected taught on a computer. 

Five-year-old Molly pointed out to 
her older brothers that the master 
beaker must go over the other bea- 
kers on its way to the spigot for a re- 
fill. Describing the requisite position 
of the master beaker for it to be 



filled by water, she proclaimed. "It 
has to be right 'zactly under them." 

Playing with the real thing, of 
course, is invaluable and could never 
be substituted by computer simula- 
tion. However, when I took the pro- 
gram to a computer class I was con- 
ducting for preschoolers and their 
parents, both kids and adults agreed 
that the program is a nifty (not to 
mention drier) way of learning about 
spatial relationships and volume. 

— BETSY BYRNE 



GAMES 

Escape from Rungistan 
(Adventure) 

HARDWARE REQUIREMENTS: Apple II/II -h / 

He, 48K disk 

manufacturer: Sirius Software 
PRICE: $29.95 

Thrown into a rat-infested jail in the 
country of Rungistan, you have very 
little besides your wits to help you 
escape. Never underestimate your re- 
sources: look for a way out in every- 
thing you encounter — from bribes to 
worthless-looking objects. Within a 
few short minutes (or hours, de- 
pending on your imagination), you'll 
have escaped from prison and begun 
your trek to freedom. Along the way, 
you'll have to span great bridges, 
survive vicious bear attacks, and ski 
through mountain forests — an odys- 
sey that could take hours. 

As text adventures go. Escape 
from Rungistan is not as tough as it 
may seem, although more than half 
of our play testers, mostly the very 
young and arcade game-inclined, 
gave up after less than an hour of 
play. The game is a series of verbal 
exchanges with the computer. For 
instance, you type instructions such 
as say guard, which means "call the 
guard." Once you've mastered the 
game's language and grown accus- 
tomed to its logic, it can be an ex- 
hilarating experience, especially if 
you enjoy unraveling puzzles, mys- 
tery novels, or movie plots. In addi- 
tion to the brain work, you must 
employ arcade skills such as skiing 
through a forest or piloting a plane 
toward freedom. 

Some words of advice: every time 
you progress (escape from jail, cross 
a chasm), be sure to save the game 
onto your disk. You can't imagine 
the frustration of having successful- 
ly completed a downhill ski run, only 
to "die" and have to begin in that 
horrible jail again! — jamie delson 
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Flight Simulator 
(Real-life Simulation) 

HARDWARE REQUIREMENTS: IBM PC. 

64K disk w/color card 
manufacturer: Microsoft Corp. 
PRICE: $49.95 




Watch those revs. Ease the throttle. 
Keep the nose centered down the 
runway. Give it a little more power. 
Pull back on the stick . . . You're air- 
borne! Watch your altitude; even the 
smallest miscalculation and you'll 
lose control of your aircraft. 

This sophisticated program is the 
yardstick against which all hand/eye 
coordination games should be mea- 
sured. In addition to all the usual 
arcade skills, it requires concentra- 
tion and fast thinking. Taking off 
and landing arc tough achieve- 
ments, but the program repays user 
persistence like no other arcade 
game. It also fulfills our timeless fan- 
tasies of flight. Beautiful high-reso- 
lution graphics depict everything 
from rain and fog to major U.S. air- 
ports. 

Flight Simulator will continue to 
challenge even the most experienced 
pilots. After having mastered the 
fundamentals of flight, you graduate 
to "British Ace." Then, you're a 
World War I combat pilot besieged by 
enemy pilots in your mission to 
bomb the opposition's installation. 
Whether or not you reach the elite 
corps of fighter pilots in "British 
Ace," you'll find learning how to land 
and launch, how to soar above the 
clouds — an exciting experience. 

— JAMIE DELSON 

Pinball Construction Set 
(Skill/Arcade) 

HARDWARE REQUIREMENTS: Atari 400/ 

800, 48K disk: Apple II/II + /IIe, 48K 
disk 

manufacturer: Electronic Arts 
price: S40 

Enjoy the dynamic experience of pin- 
ball, with all its sights and sounds 
electronically recreated in two di- 



mensions with Bill Budge's Pinball 
Construction Set. You create your 
own pinball table — complete with the 
usual bumpers, kickers, targets, and 
slingshots. Other gadgets like spin- 
ners, rollovers, and drop targets en- 
hance the game's excitement and 
help you increase your score. Color 
the entire field with your electronic 
paint brush, change the weight of 
the ball, designate the value of the 
bumpers, and give them extra 
bounce — all as you wish. 

Using a finger-shaped cursor, you 
combine pieces into a workable pin- 
ball playing field. Test and revise it 
to eliminate the bugs, and of course 
save your masterpiece for later use. 

It's like an electronic Erector Set, 
only easier to use and a lot more 
fun. Perhaps best of all, Pinball 
Construction Set is suitable for all 
ages, from young children interested 
in creating their own forms with the 
program's wonderful shape-making 
and paint functions, to more sophis- 
ticated players who spend hours re- 
fining their fantasy-game boards. 

Pinball play testers of all ages of- 
ten worked together to improve 
upon previous designs. In particu- 
lar, youngsters spent many quiet 
hours of play time creating magnifi- 
cent game boards that they dis- 
played with pride. 




Typical arcade games produce very 
little besides improved trigger-finger 
response, perhaps. This innovative 
game, however, created a more tan- 
gible, cooperative sense of achieve- 
ment in participants. Fun and stim- 
ulating for individuals or the family 
together. Pinball is one of the year's 
best. Watch Bill Budge for future 
contributions to the field. 

— JAMIE DELSON 



Qix (Skill/Arcade) 

HARDWARE REQUIREMENTS: Atari 400/ 

800, cartridge 

MANUFACTURER: Atari 
PRICE: S44.95 



If members of your family are look- 
ing for mindless, fast-paced shoot- 
'em-up action, stay away from Qix 
(pronounced quicks or kicks). The 
game features a colorful, wicked 
whirling dervish that randomly 
haunts the game screen. Your aim is 
to trap the skittish thing in one 
fourth of the monitor area by closing 
off spaces, using the joystick as an 
artist's tool. A cursor on the screen 
indicates your drawing starting 
point. When closed spaces are creat- 
ed, a brilliant purple colors them in. 

If the Qix touches the line you're 
drawing before you've completed a 
shape, it erases the line and you lose 
one of your three lives. Other little 
nasties, called Burning Fuses, travel 
along the lines you've created. You 
must outwit them or they'll catch up 
to you and destroy another of your 
lives. 




Riskier types try to color large 
spaces all at once: the more cautious 
play it safe and fill in little square af- 
ter little square in an effort to carve 
out 75 percent of the screen territory 
as their own. Each game is different. 

Having filled 75 percent of the 
screen with your odd purple shapes, 
you earn bonus points and go on to 
a more difficult level featuring more 
Qixs and Fuses. 

A nonviolent game. Qix is gratify- 
ing to play or watch at any age. and 
children often outplay adults, of 
course. — anne krueger 



HOME BUSINESS & HOME 
MANAGEMENT 

The Home Accountant 

HARDWARE REQUIREMENTS: Apple II/IIc, 

48K disk: Atari 400/800. 48K disk: 
Commodore 64, disk: IBM PC, 128K 
disk: TRS-80 III/rV, 2 disk drives 
manufacturer: Continental Software 
PRICE: $74.95: IBM PC disk: $150 

One of my recurring fantasies, usu- 
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ally around tax-reporting time, is 
that I will somehow be able to keep 
track of my income and expenses, 
compare them with a budget, and be 
able to get up-to-date printouts of 
my financial status at any time. The 
Home Accountant promises all this 
and more. 

It will keep track of six separate 
checking accounts. 100 different 
budget categories, and your credit 
card transactions, among other 
things. You can also flag tax-deduct- 
ible expenses for easy retrieval later 
on. With it you can print out in- 
come/expense, net worth, and bud- 
get reports, as well. 

Sounds like magic, doesn't it? Be- 
ware: In spite of The Home Accoun- 
tant's powerful capabilities, it will 
not perform miracles. Its up to you 
to make it work for you by organiz- 
ing your finances first, and feeding 
them into the program in a coherent 
fashion. If you're as disorganized 
with your records and as much of a 
procrastinator as I am, this will take 
some time and effort. 

My major reservation about this 
program is how difficult it is to learn 
to use. The instruction manual is 
rather poorly written; several times I 
had to start all over from scratch, 
abandoning the information I had 
entered earlier. Take time to learn 
its idiosyncracies before you encoun- 
ter them in the course of setting up 
your more complex system of finan- 
cial records. The Home Accountant 
could work wonders, but not with- 
out a lot of effort on your part. 

—DAVID WILSON 

PageMate 

HARDWARE REQUIREMENTS : Commodore 

64. V1C-20 with 16K expansion, disk 
or cassette 

manufacturer: A B Computers 
PRICE: $40 

PageMate is so easy to learn that I 
taught my daughter Beth how to use 
it while we were frying chicken for 
dinner one evening. In between cut- 
ting, breading, and turning, she be- 
came the first kid in her eighth- 
grade class to use a word processor 
for her homework. 

Beth learned on a Commodore 64, 
but one of the program's. most excit- 
ing features is that it works just as 
well on the VIC-20 (expanded to 
16K), given the comparative limita- 
tions of that machine. All of Page- 
Mates 60 commands — right-margin 
justification, headings, page num- 



bering, easy menu selection, and 
full-screen editing (to name a few) — 
will function on any Commodore 
computer. 

With the addition of a data-base 
manager. Flex File 2, by the same 
programmer, you'll be able to pro- 
cess form letters with PageMate. 
You can transfer, delete, append, 
and save text easily. Most of these 
operations are activated simply by 
pressing one key, usually the first 
letter of the command. For instance, 
to transfer text from one part of your 
manuscript to another, type "T." To 
readjust the format of a letter, type "F. " 

These features, as well as all the 
others that I didn't have space to 
mention, make PageMate a fine val- 
ue at S40. After all. a family word- 
processing program for a family 
computer should have a price that a 
family can afford. — betsy byrne 

Vu-Calc 

I IARDWARE REQUIREMENTS: TS 1000. 

16K cassette 

MANUFACTURER: Timex 
PRICE: $19.95 

Among other things, spreadsheet 
programs facilitate accounting and 
any sort of finance management. 
They provide the user with a simu- 
lated ledger page — lots of columns, 
and lots of lines. The intersection of 
each column and line is called a cell. 
The user inputs one of three kinds 
of information into these cells — a la- 
bel, a numerical value, or a formula. 
Labels are used to tell you what the 
numbers in a column or line are: 
profit, expenses, income, etc. For- 
mulas process the numbers placed 
in columns and rows. When you 
change a number, the value of every 
cell in which there is a number that 
uses that formula changes corre- 
spondingly. This makes it easy to 
play "what if?" For instance. "If we 
cut down on phone bills for a year, 
will we have saved enough money to 
get cable TV?" 

Timex's Vu-Calc is neither as so- 
phisticated nor as powerful or com- 
plex to learn as the bigger spread- 
sheets like VisiCalc, or Multiplan, 
but it costs a fraction of what they 
do. The documentation is brief, but 
complete and relatively easy to un- 
derstand. Best of all. it utilizes the 
TS 1000 to do extensive computa- 
tions more easily, more accurately, 
and faster than you could do them 
with paper and pencil or even with a 
calculator. — david wilson 




Educational Software Catalog 
for Your Family 

Just Released! Sunburst's new 
catalog, featuring the best home edu- 
cational software ... for all ages . . . 
selected from the nation's top pub- 
lishers. Reading, math, programming, 
problem solving and more ... to moti- 
vate your children and make learning 
come alive. 

Call Toil-Free 800-431-1934 



□ RUSH MY FREE CATALOG 



Name _ 
Address 
City 



State 

Type of computer _ 



Zip 




SUNBURST 

DeptYK 70707 
39 Washington Ave. 
Pleasantville, NY 10570 
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30 Computer Programs for 
the Homeowner, in BASIC 

David Chance 

Tab Books, 1982 

356 pp.. paperback, S9.95 

If you have a cassette-based TRS-80 
Model I. III. or IV, and if you are in- 
terested in learning to use your cas- 
sette to store data files, then this 
book may be of interest. If you have 
any other hardware configuration or 
are not interested in cassette files, 
this book will not meet your needs. 

30 Computer Programs contains 
just that, 30 programs that you can 
enter into your TRS-80. Chance sug- 
gests readers will have "little trouble 
converting them to run on other mi- 
crocomputers," but offers no meth- 
ods for doing so. This suggestion is 
extremely optimistic. Anyone who 
can easily translate these programs 
is not likely to use a book of pro- 
gram listings. 

Every application in the book has 
a few sentences of introduction, a 
sample run, a flow chart (good idea), 
and the program itself. The pro- 
grams do not contain exemplary 
screen formats or a sufficient num- 
ber of remarks to assist the user, 
but do include unnecessary and 
bulky PRINT messages. In general, the 
programs are not written in a format 
that will help the novice increase his 
or her understanding of BASIC. 

— WALTER KOETKE 

Computer Confidence: A 
Woman's Guide 

Dorothy Heller and June Bower 

Acropolis Books. 1983 

250 pp. softcover. S9.95; hardcover, 

$10.95 

Scientists, educators, busincsspeo- 
ple. artists — as the personal comput- 
er industry matures, each sector of 
the population gets its own custom- 
ized introduction to computers. 
Now. it s the women's turn! Comput- 
er Confidence: A Woman's Guide 
provides an upbeat picture of the 
woman/computer connection. 

Fusing traditional computer litera- 
cy lessons with reassuring pop psy- 
chology for the computer phobic, the 
book covers such topics as home 
computer purchasing, software ap- 
plications, and programming lan- 
guages. Heller and Bower discuss 
how to overcome computer anxiety 
and the dozens of interesting ways 
in which women use computers to 
make a living. Their practical dol- 
lars-and-cents appraisal of the com- 



puter revolution includes a job-seek- 
er s introduction to computer 
careers, and some thought-provok- 
ing self-help worksheets. Nonpro- 
grammer types will take comfort in 
some of the less-technical computer- 
related job possibilities. 

As is often the case with this kind 
of pep-talk introduction, things 
sometimes seem too good to be true. 
There is a side to computer literacy 
ignored by these optimists. Not every 
woman who buys a computer can 
write successful romance novels or 
invent creative educational software, 
as the author suggests. Also. Heller 
and Bower don't discuss the issue of 
women losing jobs to machines. 
These somewhat sour notes, evident- 
ly, have no place in this book, which 
is bound to make women and com- 
puters better friends. — robin raskin 

Microcomputers: 
A Parents' Guide 

Kenneth Goldberg and 
Robert Sherwood 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1983 
224 pp., paperback, S8.50 

The rapidly increasing number of 
microcomputers is producing a rap- 
idly increasing number of experts 
with alarmingly divergent advice. 
One widely accepted and very sound 
principle, especially appropriate for 
those new to computing, is to first 
identify applications of interest, 
then locate appropriate software, 
and finally purchase hardware. Un- 
fortunately, Microcomputers: A Par- 
ents' Guide presents buying com- 
puter hardware as the first step. A 
book based on this premise cannot 
be recommended. 

Computer technology is changing 
so rapidly that books more than four 
or five years old are likely to contain 
very dated information, in spite of 
the best efforts of authors and pub- 
lishers. Microcomputers: A Parents' 
Guide, published earlier this year, is 
an indication of just how quickly 
printed information becomes out of 
date. The section comparing new 
machines discusses some that are 
no longer available and omits the 
Apple He, Commodore 64. TRS-80 
Models IV and 100. and the entire 
Atari XL series. And, although all of 
the software discussed is still avail- 
able, none represents the best cur- 
rently available in either subject area 
or price range. 

Bound books will be with us for 
many years to come, but not as a 



source of truly current information 
on computers and their applications 
at home and school. —Walter koetke 




The Star Wars Question and 
Answer Book About 
Computers 

Fred DIgnazio 
Random House. 1983 
61 pp.. paperback. $4.95 

What Fred D'Ignazio's 1979 book, 
Katie and the Computer, did for the 
very young audience, this book at- 
tempts to do for older children. Writ- 
ten in a question-and-answer for- 
mat, it teaches fundamental 
concepts about computers, and de- 
scribes their history, their function, 
and their uses. 

The book is simply and clearly 
written, and though short enough to 
be read in a single sitting, contains 
a surprising wealth of facts and in- 
formation. Historical topics range 
from early computer scientists 
Charles Babbage and Lady Ada By- 
ron to the development of the tran- 
sistor and the microchip. A little 
programming lesson is given in the 
BASIC language, and some of the 
more abstruse terminology is ex- 
plained. All sorts of computer appli- 
cations are described, from games, 
robot control, and weather predic- 
tion to potential future applications 
such as artificial intelligence. 

The author does not shy away 
from touching upon some of the 
more disturbing problems of the 
computer age. The predicament of 
people who find themselves out of 
work because of automation is dis- 
cussed, and one possible solution — 
retraining — put forward. The final 
section of the book is devoted to de- 
scribing computer-related careers. 

Ken Barr s illustrations are quite 
good, and are supplemented by a va- 
riety of photographs. Moreover, like 
all of Fred D'Ignazio's works, this 
one is notably free of any suggestion 
of sex-role stereotyping, and may be 
recommended with confidence for 
any preteenager. — john b. jainschigg 
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THERE'S A COMPUTER BORN EVERY MINUTE... 

GIVE IT A HOME. 



For $89.95 with the CS-1632 you can house your computer, 
peripherals, and accessories without spending a fortune. 



For those with a large computer family the CS-2748 gives you all the room you 
need for your computer, monitor, printer, peripherals, software, etc. at a price 
that's hard to believe: $299.95. 




I 




The CS-1632 computer storage 
cabinets compact yet functional 
design fits almost anywhere 
while housing your computer 
monitor, joysticks, software, 
books and peripherals all for 
only $89.95. 

The slide out shelf puts the 
computer at the right height and 
position for easy comfortable 
operation. 

The fold up locking door keeps 
unwanted fingers off the key 
board when not in use. 
To store joysticks just turn them 
upside down and slide them into 
the inverted storage rack. 
Twist tabs on the back of center 
panel allow for neat concealed 
grouping of wires, while power 
packs rest hidden behind center 
panel on shelf. 
The slide out software tray 
has room for 14 cartridges or 
cassettes and up to 30 diskettes. 
Most brands of software will fit 
between the adjustable parti- 
tions with a convenient hook for 
the spare key at rear. 
Stand fits Atari 400 & 800, 
Commodore 64 & VIC 20. 
Ti 99/4A and TRS-80. 
Cabinet dimensions overall 36" 
high x 33-7/8" wide x 16" deep. 




To order CS-1632 send $89.95 to: To order CS-2748 send $299.95 to: 



HVTEC 



SYSTEMS 



P.O. Box 446 

West Lynn, OR 97068 

For Fast Phone Orders Call Toll Free 1-800-547-3100 
Inside Oregon Call (503) 635-6667 



Name 

Address 

City 

Quantity 



CS-1632 



State Zip 

Quantity CS-2748 

□ Natural walnut finish 



□ Golden Oak Finish 
□ My personal check, cashiers check or money order is enclosed. 
Q Bill my VISA # Exp. Date 



□ Bill my MasterCard # 

□ Please include freight charge on my VISA or MasterCard. 

Card Holders Signature 



_ Exp. Date 



HVTEC 



SYSTEMS 



Immediate shipment if in stock If not. allow 3-4 weeks for delivery If personal check is sent allow additional 
2 weeks CS- 1632 ships UPS freight collect from Oregon CS-2748 ships by truck freight collect from Oregon 
Pnces subject to change Shipment subject to availability 

Both the CS-1632 and CS-2748 ship unassembled in two cartons. Assembly requires only a screwdriver, 
hammer, and a few minutes of your time. 

Choice in simulated woodgrain of warm golden oak or rich natural walnut finish F C - 2 



The two slide-out shelves put 
the keyboard at the proper oper- 
ating height while allowing easy 
access to the disk drives. 
The bronze tempered glass door 
protecting the keyboard and 
disk drives simply lifts up and 
slides back out of the way during 
use. 

Twist tabs on the back of the 
center panel allow for neat con- 
cealed grouping of wires while 
a convenient storage shelf for 
books or other items lies below. 
The printer sits behind a fold 
down door that provides a work 
surface for papers or books 
while using the keyboard. The 
lift up top allows easy access 
to the top and rear of the printer. 
A slot in the printer shelf allows 
for center as well as rear 
feed printers. 
Behind the lower door are 
a top shelf for paper, feeding the 
printer, and a bottom shelf to 
receive printer copy as well 
as additional storage. 
Stand fits same computers 
as the CS-1632 as well as the 
Apple I and II, IBM-PC. Franklin 
and many others. 
The cabinet dimensions overall: 
39-1/2" high x 49" wide 
x 27" deep. 

Keyboard shelf 20" deep x 26" 
wide. Disk drive shelf 15-34" 
deep x 26" wide. Top shelf for 
monitor 17" deep x 27" wide. 
Printer shelf 22" deep x 19" wide. 



THE PRIMER 



The only way to learn to use a 
computer is to use one. But before 
you start, it's well worth asking, 
"What can I do with a computer?" 
And, "How does a computer work?" 

The illustration of a computer sys- 
tem on the opposite page shows var- 
ious pieces of equipment, referred to 
as hardware. To work effectively, 
this hardware needs step-by-step in- 
structions, or programs. These pro- 
grams are often called software. 
What you can do with a computer 
depends on the software you use. 

The many uses of home computers 
can be broken down into several 
broad categories. 

WHAT A COMPUTER DOES 

Came Playing. Several types of 
games are available — arcade-style ac- 
tion, fantasy, adventure. Some take 
minutes to master; others months. 
Many games can be played by more 
than one person at a time. 

Education. Whether you are 
learning math. French, history, or 
typing, these programs allow you to 
learn at your own pace. Programs 
range from question-and-answer 
drills to loose creative exercises. 
Some test logical skills, by putting 
you in a real-life problem-solving sit- 
uation; others teach you to program 
by letting you draw pictures. 

Paper work. When it comes to 
handling reams of information, the 
computer can't be beat. It functions 
as an endless supply of paper, file 
cabinets, and a calculator rolled into 
one. With an electronic spreadsheet, 
you can change one figure in a bud- 
get and the rest will automatically 
change. The ability to ask "what if?" 
and see immediate results has obvi- 
ous time-saving benefits. 

The computer is equally adept at 
setting up a filing system, and al- 
lows you to cross-reference data in 
any number of ways for easy recall. 

With a word-processing program, 
the computer can speed up and sim- 
plify the writing process, by allowing 
you to change or rearrange words 
and paragraphs without retyping. 

Information access. You can 
hook your home computer, via the 
telephone, to much larger computers 
at "information service" companies. 
This allows you to "call up" stock 
quotations, airline schedules, news- 
paper and magazine bibliographies, 
encyclopedias, and even games. 

Also, by using the telephone lines 
you can hook your computer to oth- 
er home computers around the 
country, and leave or receive mes- 



sages. This practice is known as 
electronic mail. Several computers 
linked together are called a network. 

Programming. Its possible to 
enjoy practical benefits from your 
computer without ever buying a 
commercial program — you can write 
your own. And, in some cases, you 
can adapt commercial programs to 
better suit your particular needs. 

HOW A COMPUTER WORKS 

The computer is an information- 
handling machine. It stores, com- 
pares, changes, and manipulates in- 
formation of almost any kind at 
tremendously high speeds. 

The computer's operating method 
can be boiled down to four simple 
steps. (1) INPUT: Instructions and in- 
formation, in the form of a program 
and data, are entered into the com- 
puter. (2) processing: The computer 
executes the steps of the program. 
(3) output: The results of the com- 
puter's work are made visible and 
available to the user. (4) STORAGE: 
Results can be stored and saved. 

Most home computers do not 
come ready-made in one piece, but 
must be assembled from various 
components. Following are the com- 
ponents needed for each of the four 
operating steps, and how they work. 

Input. There are four basic ways 
of getting a program and/or other in- 
formation into a home computer. 

keyboard. The keyboard looks and 
behaves much like that of a type- 
writer. Some keyboards have special 
keys for certain computer functions, 
and some have a numeric keypad, 
much like a calculator. But on any 
unit, every keystroke you type goes 
directly into the computer's memory. 
That information will stay there un- 
til you delete it or turn the computer 
off. (You can also store, or save, that 
information for future use.) 

CASSETTE TAPE RECORDER. YOU Can 

copy a program stored on a cassette 
tape directly into the computer's 
memory. Regular tape recorders and 
cassettes can be used with most, 
home computers, although you will 
need a special cable to connect the 
two. Once connected, you merely 
type a simple command to transfer 
the program from tape to computer. 

disk drive. The transfer method is 
much the same with a disk drive, 
except that the program is stored on 
a floppy disk, which looks much like 
a 45 rpm record. 

The disk drive enters programs 
much more quickly and with less 
chance of error than the cassette re- 



corder. But the cassette recorder is 
significantly cheaper. 

cartridge. A cartridge, which 
plugs into a slot built into some 
computers, also stores programs. 
Putting a cartridge into a computer 
actually adds memory to the com- 
puter — and that memory contains a 
program. 

Processing. All input goes to the 
Central Processing Unit (CPU), locat- 
ed underneath the keyboard. The 
CPU is a maze of tiny electronic cir- 
cuits, but it functions as a giant. 

The CPU controls the flow of infor- 
mation into, out of, and inside the 
computer. The computer's memory, 
where information is stored, is locat- 
ed in the CPU. The CPU also inter- 
prets a program, performs each of 
its steps, and then sends the results 
to the user. 

Output. The visible result of a 
CPU's work is called output. Output 
is made available on the screen of a 
TV or monitor, or from a printer. 

Computers can be hooked to TVs 
or monitors, and to printers. In all 
cases special cables are required. In 
general, the monitor's screen display 
is sharper than the TV's. 

Storage. When the computer is 
turned on. it will store and remem- 
ber all information it receives. But 
when it is turned off, this informa- 
tion will vanish — unless you instruct 
the computer to save it. 

You can store information on a 
blank tape or disk. Either way, you 
can record the results of the com- 
puter's work, just as you would re- 
cord a speech. Then, any time you 
want to run that program again, you 
can transfer it into the computer's 
memory, and see it on the display 
screen. 

You cannot store new information 
on a cartridge. 

Peripherals. Peripherals are op- 
tional pieces of equipment that- can 
be added to your computer, but are 
not crucial to the computer's opera- 
tion. A printer, in fact, is considered 
a peripheral. One of the most popu- 
lar peripherals is a modem. 

modem. If you want to link your 
computer to an information service 
or other computers, you will need a 
modem. A modem holds a telephone 
receiver and transmits and receives 
data through phone lines. 

Remember that the computer is a 
tool. As with all tools and machines, 
there is no need to know everything 
about how a computer works. All 
you need to know is how to use it 
for your own purposes. 
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THE COMPONENTS 



MONITOR 




ILLUSTRATIONS BY RICHARD TIMPERIO 



THE SETTING 

It takes care to shop for a 
computer. It takes still more 
care to set it up properly. 
Reading the directions 
thoroughly is important. So is 
common sense. Today's 
personal computers may be 
sturdy machines, designed 
for many hours of use, but 
they can also be sensitive 
and finicky. Here are six 
steps to get you off and 
running. 





1. Setting Up 

When you open the box. check the 
manufacturer's packing list (or man- 
ual) to make sure you have all the 
parts. If you don't, call the store 
immediately. 

Set the computer in an area that 
won't get a lot of traffic. And keep in 
mind that the computer will function 
best at normal room temperature. In 
unusually cool or damp rooms, such 
as an unheated basement, the com- 
puter will need some time to warm up. 

Keep the surface around the com- 
puter clear, so the machine can get 
good air circulation when working. 
Even those machines that have inte- 



rior fans need air movement to keep 
from overheating. 

As with a TV, position the monitor 
away from sunlight glare, which can 
cause eyestrain. And, if you have a 
printer, try to place it on a separate 
table, so that its vibrations don't 
jiggle the computer. 

2. Beware off Static 

If the computer room has a rug, 
beware of static electricity. Small 
doses of static can cause the comput- 
er to speak gibberish: large doses 
may cause real damage. Static elec- 
tricity is most likely to build up in 
winter months, when rooms are hot 



hip 
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and dry. but it's easy to combat — just 
spray the rug with a mild mixture of 
fabric softener (such as Downy or 
Stay-Puf) and water. If the static 
recurs frequently, you may need a 
humidifier or static mat. 

3. Plugging In 

Buy a power strip, available from 
most hardware stores for around 820. 
to eliminate the massive tangle of 
cords and wires from your computer, 
video monitor, disk drive or tape deck, 
and other peripherals. You don't want 
small children or pets to bring the 
whole system crashing to the floor. 
And don't plug heavy appliances into 
the same outlet as the computer. 
When turned on they will cause a sud- 
den drop in voltage, which may play 
havoc with the computer. 

4. No Food or Drinks Allowed 

Do not eat or drink near the com- 
puter and its accessories. Foreign 
substances, including spills, dust, 
and smoke, can destroy programs on 
cassettes and disks — and they will 
slowly wear down the computer, cas- 
sette player, or disk drive. 

5. Safekeeping 

To protect programs, keep all 
cassettes, cartridges, or disks in 
tightly closed boxes out of reach of 
small children and pets. The boxes 
should not be near magnets or mag- 
netized tools, which may erase 
programs. Disks are especially sen- 
sitive (more so than records), and 
can be ruined by a thumb print. 
Treat them gingerly, as if they had 
a "Wet Paint" sign on them. Valu- 
able programs should be copied and 
stored elsewhere, as a form of 
insurance. The owner's manual will 
explain the copying process. 

6. Read Before You Leap 

Before using the computer, read the 
manual carefully. Even though you 
can't do the computer much harm by 
experimenting with the keyboard, you 
will save some initial frustration by 
memorizing basic instructions. It 
may pay to copy these instructions 
and tape them on the wall in front of 
you. In any event, keep the manual 
nearby, preferably on a shelf with your 
programs. 

Don't worry about the whirring or 
clicking sounds the computer makes 
when storing or retrieving data. 
These are. after all, just the sounds 
of a machine with a giant memory 
at work. 



Shopping for a computer is unlike 
any experience most of us have ever 
had. It's unnerving even to those 
who previously found shopping a 
form of recreation. In addition to the 
fact that most of us feel dumb and 
vulnerable when we walk into a com- 
puter store for the first several 
times, there's the fact that we are. 
Most first-time buyers know very lit- 
tle — even about why they want a 
computer. Few know much about 
the technology, its applications, or 
the specific products available. Many 
salespeople know little more. 

There are a number of specific 
steps that will increase the comfort 
level in this tension-producing situa- 
tion. Here are 10 shopping guide- 
lines: 

1 • Figure out who in the family 
will use the computer, and for what 
purposes. When you shop, take 
along your list of these objectives 
and measure the computers you see 
against them. Take brochures home 
to read in your favorite chair. 

2« Many experts say that after you 
decide why you want a computer, 
find out which software is best to 
accomplish that task and then find 
the hardware it fits. Don't start the 
other way around, they advise. 
Sometimes shoppers get so caught 
up with the equipment, they don't 
pay enough attention to the soft- 
ware. But the greatest computer in 
the world is not much use without 
the software you want. 

3* Ask plenty of questions. Ask the 
same questions of different people. 
Then ask more questions. Don't be 
afraid of appearing "stupid." be- 
cause there's no reason you should 
know anything about computers. 
Make sure you get answers you un- 
derstand. Don't be intimidated by 
jargon. The person using it may not 
know much more than you do. To 
meet people who are using the com- 
puters you are considering, attend a 
local user-group meeting. 

Be sure you know what you're 
getting for the money. You need 
more than just the keyboard unit, 
which is what most advertising re- 
fers to. You also need a cassette re- 
corder or disk drive to run pro- 
grams, and a monitor or TV to see 
what's going on. And, if you want 
copies of your work, you'll need a 



printer. Many of these add-ons cost 
more than the keyboard unit itself. 
If you're buying peripherals, ask 
about what you need to hook them 
up and get them working. There are 
lots of extra costs, and not all sales- 
people volunteer this information. 

5* Demand a demonstration, and 
try out any computer you're think- 
ing of buying. Finding a comfortable 
keyboard is important — pretend 
you're testing a new car. 

6* Read magazines to see where 
the industry — and any computer 
you're considering — is heading. You 
want to make sure you'll have an ar- 
ray of software and equipment to 
choose from in the future. In this re- 
gard, be wary of promises made by 
manufacturers or retailers about 
forthcoming products. They can take 
months to materialize; and the 
promises often vanish into thin air. 

T« Discounts arc great, but there's 
no such thing as a "free lunch." 
Though you pay more when buying 
from a certified dealer, you generally 
get better service. If you're buying 
from a department store or through 
mail order, find out where you have 
to take or send the computer for re- 
pair. Sending a computer to Tim- 
buktu is no bargain. 

8* Don't rush things. Take the 
time to comparison shop. As you 
learn more, your ideas about what 
you want will probably change. 

9m One addendum to the last 
point. Don't wait for a state-of-the- 
art machine, unless you prefer twid- 
dling your thumbs to exercising 
them on a keyboard. There are any 
number of reasonably priced com- 
puters on the market that will keep 
you and your family entertained and 
challenged for several years. 

10» If you're having trouble find- 
ing a computer that satisfies the 
needs of everyone in your family, 
consider this option: Buy a low-end 
start-up computer for the children 
(or put their allowances toward it) 
and another more sophisticated 
computer that suits you. This is bet- 
ter, and not much more expensive, 
than buying a "compromise" com- 
puter that satisfies no one. 
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Howtogettatouch 



KoalaM Touchlkblet 

puts the controls 
atyour 

fingertips. 




Hint the screen with 
colorful graphics or play lightning- 
fast games with just a touch of your 
fc finger. The KoalaPad'" Touch 
Tablet makes using your com- 
puter more fun than ever before. 
Just moving your finger across 
wthe special touch-sensitive surface 
controls graphics, game 
commands, and much 
more. It's a great way 
to get the most out 
of your computer 
while you just sit 
back and 



with your computer. 



relax. The KoalaPad fits 
comfortably in the palm 
of your hand for easy use 
And once you have it in 



Dancing Bear * brings 
a funny, furry cabaret 
star right into your 
home where your 
own programmed fwr- 
formances will win 
applause every time. 




vour hands, it's hard to 

put down. That's because^ 

the KoalaPad does £ 

much more than joysticks,^ 

paddle controllers or the 

"mouse." Each KoalaPad 

set is packaged with a KoalaWare'" 

graphics program* 

for creating beautiful, 

high-resolution 

graphics right on the 

screen. 

And that's 

just the beginning. 




Spider Eater " the game that 
attacks musical education 
with a voracious appetite, 
taking a bite out of the task 
of learning the musical scale. 



There's a full line of KoalaWare pro- 
grams to choose from 

with a perfect 

Logo Design Master 1 " 

uses computerized 
graphic design to help 
children and adults learn 
the basics of program- 
ming and prepare 
for more advanced 
applications. 

j combination 
of entertainment 
and education. 
Add a touch of 
excitement today to your 
Apple; Atari® Commodore* 
orlBM'computer. 
See the KoalaPad 
Touch Tablet at the computer store nearest 
you. To locate the dealer in your area, call 
toll free 800-227-6703. (In California, 
800-632-7979.) <^>|i oa | a 

Technologies Corporation 

We make computing more personal." 




Spellicopter " takes off into 
the world of spelling with 
aerial acrobatics to 
challenge young students. 




•Software included with Touch Tablet varies with computer type 



KoalaPad. KoalaWare. Ugo Design Master. 
Spider Eater, and Dancing hear are trade- 
marks of Koala Technologies Corporation. 
Spellicopter is a trademark of Ik-signware. Inc 

Koala Technologies Corporation. 
3100 Patrick Henry Drive. 
Santa Clara. Ca' 95050 



THE WORDS 

The Words is a glossary of commonly used 
computer terms. Some are well-known English 
words, such as read and write, that have been 
incorporated into computer language and given 
different meanings. (Note: All italicized words in 
the definitions are defined in full elsewhere in the 
glossary.) Other terms that refer to a computer's 
inner workings are not often used in common 
speech, but are important because they are used in 
manufacturers' specifications and ads. Don't be 
awed by them. Remember the delight with which 
Americans took to the new NASA language over 
20 years ago, when John Glenn first orbited the 
globe. 



Access 

To retrieve information from a 
storage plaee in the computer 
system. Access time is the 
amount of time it takes to ob- 
tain the information. 

Address 

A specific location in the com- 
puters memory where a piece 
of information is stored. Each 
address is identified by a 
number. 

Applications software 

Programs that instruct the 
computer to perform one task 
or a group of related tasks, 
such as keeping track of a 
household budget, or the ac- 
counting and inventory of a 
business. 

BASIC 

Beginner's All-purpose Sym- 
bolic Instruction Code. A pop- 
ular, easy-to-learn program- 
ming language widely used 
with microcomputers. 

Baud 

Bits per second. A unit of 
measurement that describes 
the rate at which data are 
transmitted from one device to 
another, such as computer to 
printer, computer to comput- 
er, or computer to terminal. 

Binary code 

A number system using only 
two digits. "0" and "1." Any 
number or letter can be ex- 
pressed as a combination of 
these digits. Computers use 
the system by translating each 
character of information into 
a string of binary numbers. 

Bit 

The smallest unit of informa- 
tion a computer uses. A bit is 
either the digit "Of or " 1 . " An 
"eight bit" processor manipu- 
lates data in clusters of eight 
bits. 



Board 

Printed circuit board. A fiat, 
thin rectangular component of 
a computer that includes one 
or more layers of printed cir- 
cuitry and to which chips and 
other electronic parts are at- 
tached. As an add-on to an ex- 
isting computer, sometimes 
called a card. 

Boot 

Derived from "bootstrap." To 
start or restart a computer 
system by reading instruc- 
tions from a storage device 
into the computer's memory. 

Bug 

An error in the logic of a com- 
puter program that prevents it 
from running properly. Bugs 
can cause a program to "freeze 
up." that is. to repeal the 
same operation endlessly. 
Finding and correcting the er- 
ror is called debugging. 

Bus 

A device that connects compo- 
ner of a computer so that 
data can flow between them. 
There are several conventional 
buses that allow components 
made by different manufactur- 
ers to be used in the same 
computer. 

Byte 

One byte contains eight bits. 
enough to stand for one char- 
acter of English, or one num- 
ber. Thus, it generally takes 
more than one byte to make 
up a word. "Cat." for instance, 
requires three bytes. 

CAI 

Computer Assisted Instruc- 
tion. A term applied to a wide 
range of instructional soft- 
ware, including drill-and-prac- 
tice, simulation, and educa- 
tional games. 



Cartridge 

A device that stores a prere- 
corded program. A cartridge is 
inserted into a special slot 
built into the computer. Also 
known as a solid state car- 
tridge or ROM module. 

Cassette tape recorder 

Computer cassette recorders 
are usually the same as those 
used for audio recordings, but 
often need a special cable to 
connect them to the comput- 
er. They house and run mag- 
net ie tapes that either hold a 
prerecorded program or store 
data from the computer. 

Character 

A letter, number, or symbol. 
Chip 

A small (about the size of a 
child's fingernail) component 
that contains a large amount 
of electronic circuitry. Chips 
arc the building blocks of a 
computer and perform various 
functions, such as doing 
arithmetic, serving as the 
computer's memory, or con- 
trolling other chips. 

Command 

An instruction that tells the 
computer to do something, 
such as to run a program. 

Compatibility 

The ability of different devices, 
such as a computer and a 
printer, to work together: or 
the ability of a particular pro- 
gram to run on a given com- 
puter. In short, the ability of 
anything in a computer sys- 
tem to work with anything 
else. 

CP M 

Control Program for Micro- 
processors. A widely used 
operating system for micro- 
computers. 

CPU 

Central Processing Unit. The 
"heart" of a microprocessor. 
with components that control 
the interpretation and execu- 
tion of instructions. 

CRT 

Cathode Ray Tube. A TV or 
TV-like monitor used to dis- 
play information and pictures. 
Also called a computer screen. 

Cursor 

A symbol, usually a small 
square, that indicates where 
the next character will appear 
on the CRT screen. 

Data 

Information put into or taken 
out of a computer. 



Data bank 

A central location for storing 
vast amounts of information 
accessible by computer. 

Data-base manager 

A program that allows the 
user to enter, organize, sort, 
and retrieve information. 

Disk 

A magnetic device for storing 
information and programs ac- 
cessible by a computer. A disk 
can be either a rigid platter 
(hard disk) or a sheet of flexi- 
ble plastic (floppy diskette). 
Disks have tracks, much like 
grooves on LP records, where 
data is stored. 

Disk drive 

A device that reads informa- 
tion from a disk and copies it 
into the computer's memory 
so that it can be used by the 
computer, and that writes in- 
formation from the computer's 
memory onto a disk so that it 
can be stored. 

Documentation 

The written instructions that 
explain how to use computer 
fiardware or software. Also 
refers to all instructions and 
remarks, used to describe pro- 
cedures when programming. 

DOS 

Disk Operating System. See 
operating system. 

Downtime 

Time when a computer is not 
working. 

Electronic mail 

The transmission of messages, 
documents, or other informa- 
tion from one computer user 
to another. This can be done 
over telephone lines using de- 
vices called modems. 

Emulator 

A hardware/software device 
designed to translate pro- 
grams written for one particu- 
lar computer so that they will 
run on another computer. 

Firmware 

Programs or data stored in 
ROM — either built-in by the 
manufacturer, or added with a 
cartridge — that cannot be 
changed by the user. 

Flow chart 

A diagram on paper that 
shows all the logical steps nec- 
essary to write a program. 

Format 

To prepare a disk so that it 
can receive and store informa- 
tion. Until you perform this 
task, the disk will not be able 
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WOULD YOU SHELL OUT 
$1000 TO MATCH WITS 
WITH THIS? 



MEET YOUR MATCH. MEET INFOCOM GAMES 
PERHAPS THE BEST REASON IN SOFTWARE 
FOR OWNING A PERSONAL COMPUTER. 

In fact, people have been known to purchase 
computers and disk drives solely for the pur- 
pose of playing our games. And they haven't 
been disappointed. Because Infocom s prose 
stimulates your imagination to a degree 
nothing else in software approaches. Instead 
of putting funny little creatures on your 
screen, we put you inside our stories. And 
we confront you with startlingly realistic 
environments alive with situations, person- 
alities, and logical puzzles the like of which 
you won't find elsewhere. The secret? We've 
found the way to plug our prose right into 
your imagination, and catapult you 
into a whole new dimension. 

If you think such an extraordi- 
nary experience is worth having, 
vou're not alone. Everything we've 
ever written-ZORKM, II, and III, 
DEADLINE: STARCROSS: and 
SUSPENDED™— has become an instant 



best-seller. For the simple 
reason that Infocom offers 
you something as rare and 
valuable as anything in soft- 
ware—real entertainment. 
At last, you can fritter away your eve- 
nings playing a computer game without feel- 
ing like you're flittering away your com- 
puter investment. 

Step up to Infocom. All words. No pic- 
tures. The secret reaches of your mind are 
beckoning. A whole new dimension is in 
there raiting for vou. 

inFocom 

The next dimension. 



Infocom. Inc.. 55 Wheeler St.. Cambridge, MA 02138 




For your. Apple II. Atari. Commodore 64. 
: K DEC Rainbow, DEC RT 11. IBM. NEC AK NEC I'C-8000. 
Osborne 1. TI Professional. TRS-80 Model I. TRS-80 Mode! III. 



THE PRIMER 
THE WORDS 

to store any information. The 
word "initialize" is often used 
to mean the same thing as for- 
mat. 

Function key 

A special key on the comput- 
er's keyboard that has been or 
can be designated to perform 
a specific task. 

Graphics 

Pictorial displays on the CRT. 
such as charts, graphs, and 
symbols. Contrasted with text. 

Graphics tablet 

A kind of electronic drawing 
board. With a graphics tablet 
and a special pen. whatever 
you draw will appear simulta- 
neously on the CRT. 

Hard copy 

Information printed by the 
computer onto paper. 

Hardware 

The physical, nonchanging 
parts of a computer system. 
Contrasted with software, or 
programs, which can change. 

High-level language 

A programming language that 
resembles an ordinary spoken 
language (e.g.. English). 
BASIC is a high-level lan- 
guage. 

Information services 

Broad-based data bases that 
offer a variety of services, 
ranging from airline reserva- 
tion information to stock mar- 
ket quotations. You need a 
modem to link up with such a 
service. 

Input 

Programs or data entered into 
the computer. 

Interface 

An electronic connector be- 
tween the computer and its 
peripherals. 

K 

Abbreviation for kilo, or 
1 .000. When used to describe 
the amount of memory, or 
storage space, a computer 
has. it often signifies 1 .024. A 
computer with 16K bytes of 
memory, for example, can 
store 16,384 characters of in- 
formation. 

Keyboard 

Designed much like that of a 
standard typewriter, the key- 
board is used to enter infor- 
mation into the computer. 

Load 

To enter a program from an 
external storage device into 
the computer. 



LOGO 

A programming language that 
allows the user to draw pic- 
tures on the screen. LOGO is 
particularly good for teaching 
young children how to pro- 
gram. 

Loop 

A statement in a program that 
instructs the computer to re- 
peat a certain task. 

Machine language 

A binary code consisting of 
"0"s and "I s. which is the 
only language a computer un- 
derstands. Programs written 
in any other language, such as 
BASIC, are translated into ma- 
chine language for processing. 

Membrane 

A type of computer keyboard 
with a fiat, smooth surface. 

Memory 

The place in a computer where 
data and programs are stored. 

Menu 

A list on a CRT of the opera- 
tional options of a computer 
program: a list of programs 
stored on a tape or disk. 

Microcomputer 

A small computer designed 
primarily for home or small 
business use. The micro can 
do today what many room- 
sized mainframe computers 
did 20 years ago. 

Microprocessor 

A tiny processor on a single 
chip. The "brains" of all micro- 
computers, it is also found in 
many consumer and industri- 
al products. 

Modem 

A contraction of Modulator/De- 
modulator. A device that 
makes it possible to transmit 
and receive computer data 
over telephone lines. 

Monitor 

A device for visually displaying 
a computer program or the re- 
sults of that program on a 
screen. See CRT. 

Network 

A system of linking computers 
so that users can share re- 
sources and exchange infor- 
mation. 

Operating system 

A program that controls the 
operation of a computer sys- 
tem, such as controlling sig- 
nals to the disk drive or print- 
er. When a computer system is 
turned on. the operating sys- 
tem is the first program exe- 
cuted. All subsequent pro- 



grams are loaded and 
supervised by the operating 
system. 

Output 

Computer-generated informa- 
tion that is transferred to a 
monitor, disk. tape, or primer. 

PASCAL 

A programming language that 
can be used on many micro- 
computers. While it is consid- 
ered more difficult to learn 
than BASIC, it can generate 
programs that run faster and 
use less memory. 
Peripherals 

Hardware accessories for a 
computer, such as a disk 
drive, printer, or modem. 

Pixel 

Stands for "picture element." 
A single dot of light on a TV 
screen or computer monitor. 
These tiny elements are used 
to create electronic pictures, 
or graphics. 

Plotter 

A machine, attached to a com- 
puter, that prints lines or 
graphs on paper. 

Printer 

A machine that transfers in- 
formation stored in the com- 
puter onto paper. Two of the 
most commonly used printers 
are: dot matrix — a printer that 
forms text or graphics using a 
group of individual points 
(dots): and letter quality— a 
printer that prints fully 
formed characters (like a type- 
writer), using a type element 
called a "daisy wheel!' 
Program 

A set of stcp-by-step instruc- 
tions that tells a computer 
how to solve a given problem. 
Also, to prepare such a set of 
instructions. 

Programming language 

A language, with clearly de- 
fined rules, that can be used 
to express a computer pro- 
gram. 

RAM 

Random Access Memory. An 
area in the computer where 
information is stored. When 
called into this area, informa- 
tion can be read, changed, or 
edited. However, it will be lost 
when the computer's power is 
turned off. unless you first 
save the information. 

Read 

The process of copying infor- 
mation from a storage device 
(such as floppy disk or tape) 
into the computer's memory. 



Reading only copies: it does 
not erase the data from where 
it is stored. 
Resolution 

The sharpness of a picture on 
a CRT. usually described as 
"high" or "low." The higher 
the resolution, the sharper the 
picture. Resolution is ex- 
pressed by the number of pix- 
els in the display. For exam- 
ple. 560x720 is much sharper 
than 275x400. 
ROM 

Read Only Memory. Perma- 
nent memory built into a com- 
puter by a manufacturer. The 
information stored here gives 
the computer operating in- 
structions when it is first 
turned on. The user cannot 
change this memory, but "only 
read" it. 

Save 

To store information from 
memory on tape or disk so 
that it can be used again. 

Software 

Computer programs. Also, 
tapes and disks. 

Stringy floppy 

A computer storage device 
that holds a magnetic tape, 
called a wafer. The enclosed 
wafer tape is thinner, narrow- 
er, and faster than conven- 
tional cassette tapes. 

Terminal 

A computer user's work- 
station. Also refers to the com- 
puter screen where informa- 
tion is displayed. 

Text 

Words, letters, and numbers 
that appear on a CRT. Con- 
trasted with graphics, which 
are lines, shapes, and sym- 
bols. 

Winchester 

A type of hard disk that is 
sealed in an air-tight, dust- 
free container. Sec disk. 

Word processor 

A program that allows the 
user to write, edit, or rewrite 
text. The text can be saved on 
a storage device and printed 
out. A word processor allows 
the user to make changes in 
the same text without retyping 
the whole page. 

Write 

The opposite of read. To 
transfer information from the 
computer's memory to a stor- 
age device such as a floppy 
disk. Write-protect is a proce- 
dure for preventing a disk 
from being written to. 





Krell's 
develoi 
since LG, 

of all ages b ,^c\o oi 
and intellectual challenge. Parents a,., 
educators will be gratified by the intriguing 
yet serious nature of Connections. 

Connections is accompanied by an initial 
set of data bases (included free with the 
game system) that deal with geography, 
chemistry, mammals, mathematics, tools, 
and everyday objects. Connections helps 
users to build their own data bases and to 
utilize the data bases created by others via 
the Connections User Group Exchange 
Program, 48K. $99.95 



New? ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

Available at last!!! Alexander The Great is the ultimate game for 
developing word and arithmetic skills, far better than 
Scrabble™. Alexander The Great permits equal competi- 
tion between players at different skill levels. Complete graphics 
and range of options make Alexander The Great the best and 
most challenging, educational tool ever devised. Available for 
all microcomputers and board version. 48K. *39.95 



. All 
.ormat 
. difficulty 
.dms. Scoring 
provided instantly. 
Krell's unique logical design custom- 
izes this multi-disk set for each 
individual user. Beware of imitations! 

$299.95 

70 POINT SAT* SCORE 
INCREASE WARRANTY 



KRELL'S LOGO 



The M.I.T. authorized version. Comprehen- 
sive 4-disk set includes two copies of 
LOGO for Apple II™, all utility programs and 
Sprite drivers, all M.I.T. demonstration 
programs, shape editor, music editor, 21 
program A lice in Logo/anc/ Tutorial Series, 
and massive documentation including full 
color wall chart THIS IS THE GENUINE 
ARTICLE! Unlike the version marketed by 
Apple Corporation, KRELL'S LOGO offers 
the full package of M.I.T. features including 
the ability to save pictures. 

Spectacular Price *89.95 

TOP RATED IN INFOWORLD 
EXCELLENT IN ALL 
CATEGORIES! 



Me*' PLATO'S CAVE 

Spectacular game for aspiring scientists of all ages. Players 
probe Plato's Cave with light beams as they explore the 
relation between illusion and reality and the relation between 
evidence and inference. Graphic, dynamic, and challenging, 
with difficulty levels suitable for all, 48K. *49.95 

Available at Selected Dealers 



ALSO AVAILABLE FROM KRELL: Botticelli, Galileo, Isaac Newton * F.G. Newton, Pythagoras and The Dragon, The Language of Math, Linear 
Equations, Descartes' Delight, Odyssey in Time, War of the Samurai, The Black Death, Electoral College and Primary Fight, Adventures in Flesh, 
Competency /Proficiency Skills, Galactic Magellan, Shelby Lyman Chess Tutorial Series. CALL OR WRITE FOR A COMPLETE CATALOG 
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The state of the art in educational co 
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1320 Stony Brook Road, Stony Brook, New York 1 1790 
Telephone (516) 751-5139 
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APPLE, ATARI, COMMODORE, IRM-PC, RADIO SHACK 



Trademarks of Apple Comp Corp Atari Ccrp . Commodore Ccrp . IBM. Tandy Corp 



SIGN OFF 

OF PIRATES AND PRINCIPLES 

One Mother in Dogged Pursuit of Copycats 

BY KAREN GROSECLOSE 



Last spring, my children asked per- 
mission to hold a get-together in our 
home for users of the local computer 
bulletin board. These meetings are 
great ways for people to convene and 
chat with system operators, leave 
messages for other users, and dis- 
cuss various kinds of software and 
hardware. About 20 people ex- 
pressed interest, promising to bring 
along snacks, drinks, and comput- 
ers of all kinds. But when my 13- 
year-old son John left word on the 
bulletin board that his mom would 
not allow any software pirating dur- 
ing the party, people began to back 
out. When only six people showed 
up, John was crushed. 

Afterwards, Johns friends teased 
him — he was a "sissy" whose mom 
wouldn't let him (or anyone in her 
home) duplicate copyrighted soft- 
ware. Some kids won't even visit our 
house anymore. They don't want 
"Mother Groseclose" watching over 
them. But I can't condone software 
piracy — which is, after all, a form of 
theft — without condoning other 
forms of theft, too. 

"But everyone does it. It must be 
all right!" — a comment I often hear. 
Even people who can afford to buy 
software seem to be proud of their 
pirating capabilities. But when it 
comes right down to it, the duplica- 
tion of copyrighted, licensed, or 
agreement-bound software is illegal. 
It's even questionable as to whether 
or not you can loan copyrighted soft- 
ware to a friend, as you would pass 
on a good book. Most licensed soft- 
ware is supposed to be used only in 
the machine of the purchaser. 

A Game Without Winners 

Some compare software piracy to a 
game. But in this game, there are no 
winners. Not the software manufac- 
turers, who have to raise prices in 



kahen groseclose is a data-processing 
consultant and mother of three in 
Arizona. In her spare time, she enjoys 
helping other families get started with 
personal computing. 




order to compensate for revenues 
lost to all the illegally obtained pro- 
grams floating around. Not the con- 
sumers, like you and me, who have 
to pay those higher prices. Not those 
of us who want to alter programs to 
fit our needs more directly, but can't 
because of the elaborate copy-pro- 
tecting measures programmers take. 
Not even the "pirates" themselves, 
who can't get important documenta- 
tion or manufacturer support with- 
out a registered copy of the product. 

Sure, it's much easier to go along 
with this game. Certainly it's cheap- 
er. But when asked the question, "Is 
it stealing?" one must admit that, 
by definition, the answer is "Yes." 

One of my children's friends came 
to our home one day with an unla- 
beled disk and began to show my 
kids his new games. He said that a 
friend of his father lends them 
"backup copies" of new games. (Pur- 
chasers of new software often make 
backup copies in case something 
happens to the original.) When I 
suggested that his games were pirat- 
ed, and hence stolen property, the 
boy replied. "It can't be stolen: my 
father gave it to me!" On his next 
visit he announced he had discussed 
the issue with his father and had 
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erased all their pirated copies. 

Questions and occasional resentful 
comments from my kids continue, 
as do insults from friends and fellow 
bulletin-board users. But my posi- 
tion won't change. Our decision to 
get into family computing involved 
budgeting, not only for hardware 
but for software purchases, too. 

Alternatives to Piracy 

There are alternatives to pirating 
software. One is to find good public- 
domain software (software that the 
author has donated to the public for 
free use). Such programs are avail- 
able from many sources: computer 
clubs, magazines, books, and librar- 
ies. All it takes is a little time and 
persistence to find programs for 
everything from business applica- 
tions to games. They may not be as 
fancy as the flashiest new items on 
the market, but at least they will 
have been honestly obtained. 

I guess my stand on software pira- 
cy makes life a little tough on my 
children, but by now they under- 
stand where I'm coming from. It's 
hard to have a reputation as a 
prude. But it's even harder to raise 
kids if you don't have some basic 
rules, [rg 
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TH E 
GOLD 
STANDARD 



You can wait for industry standards 
to mandate improved performance. 
Or you can have it now on Maxell. 
The Gold Standard. 



The refinements of The Gold Standard, from 
oxide particles to lubricant to jacket, are uniquely 
Maxell. And therefore, so are the benefits. m» 
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Our unique, uniform crystals assure dense fnaxBll 
oxide packing. So you begin with an origi- 
nal signal of extraordinary fidelity. A signal 
we safeguard in ways that leave industry „ lo - 
standards in our wake. 

An advanced binder bonds oxides 
to the base material preventing time 
and money-wasting dropouts. 
Calendering then smooths the sur- 
face for a read/write signal that stays 



clear and accurate. And lubricants reduce fric- 
tion between head and disk for a longer media 
and head life. To house it, we then 
constructed a new jacket heat- 
resistant to 140° F to withstand drive 
heat without warp or wear. And 
created the floppy disk that 
leads the industry in error-free 
performance and durability. 

All industry standards exist to 
assure reliable performance. 
The Gold Standard expresses 
a higher aim: perfection. 
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IT'S worth rr 

Computer Products Division, Maxell Corporation of America, 60 Oxford Drive, Moonachie, N.J. 07074 201-440-8020 



INSTEAD OF SAYING FOR YOUR 
KID'S EDUCATION, MAYBE YOU SHOULD 

BE SPENDING FOR IT. 



J^y be first to make 
! computers mandatory 



We'd be the first to encourage parents to save for their kids' education. 
But money alone isn't enough to get anybody into college. Let alone through it. 

At more and more colleges today computer skills are becoming 
mandatory And at some colleges, those skills are required for 
admission itself. 

But with saving for tuition and room and board, who has money for 
computers? One answer is the Commodore 64.™ 

The Commodore 64 gives you a powerful 64K memory. That's as 
much memory as either the Apple® lie or the new IBM® Personal 
Computer. But at far less than half the cost. 

You also get full-color graphics, a nine-scale music synthesizer, 
and a wide rarfge of software. 

The Commodore 64 interfaces with all the peripherals you could 
want for total personal computing : disk drives, printers, and a 
telephone modem that's less than $100. 
The combination of power, graphics; music, and soft- £j commodore 
ware makes it the perfect computer for a student to start API ITPPQ 

out with. And stay with right through college. \J<Jl Vll U I LlVJ 



Computers reshape j 
work habits at college 

The UtMvcrery of Ohoo* m Urta:. i 
CharrnJirn, for example. h» esUb 



And beyond. 

Commodore Business Machines- PO Box 500S Conshohocken PA 19428. Canada-3370 Pharmacy Avenue. Agmcourt. Om . Can. M1W 2K4 



In more homes than any other home computer. 



